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Series Editors Preface 


clusively as a domain of colliding interests, expedient bargain- 
ing, and self-serving manipulation. It is, most certainly, all 
of these things. It is also, however (and always has been), a domain 
of ideas—visions and counter-visions, arguments, values, and even 
ideals—rooted in moral and ethical conceptions of the world, and in 
understandings about how to act in and through the world. We need 
only think of some of the central staging grounds of our politics—the 
viability of our democracy, the sustainability (practical and moral) of 
our economic ambitions, the place of religion in our public life, our 
own role in the world today—to see just how constitutive are ideas to 
each of these debates. 
Yet, we function with a very narrow, limited conception of our intel- 
lectual inheritance: limited both in our sense of the range of ideas and 


ce ontemporary Indian politics has come to be thought of ex- 


worldviews which are in play in our present politics, and limited too 
in the depth and degree of detail through which we are willing to 
explore this inheritance. Not the least damaging result of this is the 
deceptive sense of the intellectual aridity of politics in India. The fact 
is, our practical public men, though believing themselves free of intel- 
lectual burdens, are more often than not in thrall to the ideas of the 
past—and always in ways they don’t quite comprehend. We need an 
intellectual history of modern Indian politics—and yes, a usable one. 
As part of that still distant ambition, much painstaking work will be 
necessary to recover the political styles, ideas, and arguments of the 
past decades. 

It is in this context that we are particularly pleased to be able to 
publish this remarkably original study of C. Rajagopalachari, by a fine 
young scholar, Vasanthi Srinivasan. To have chosen Rajaji as the sub- 
ject of one’s first book was a brave choice. He is a figure now very much 
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out of fashion, and one hard to make sense of within the procrustean 
frames that pass as tools for making sense of our politics: Left and 
Right, secular and religious, national and anti-national, liberal and 
socialist, conservative and progressive. 

As we see again and again in the pages of this book, Rajaji is precisely 
a figure who defies insertion into these elegant if misleading pairings. 
Some will see him as an economic and political liberal, others as a social 
conservative, still others as a cultural cosmopolitan. Yet, as we come to 
see through Vasanthi Srinivasan’s able placing of Rajaji in a variety of 
different contexts—the economic arguments of his time, religious de- 
bates, and the deep question of justice for India’s women and dalits— 
his views and actions demand more complex characterization. He was 
by turns, subversive, conservative, and radical. Through a series of 
fascinating studies of his writings as well as his practice, Dr Srinivasan 
elicits for us the fundamental coherence of Rajaji’s intellect and action. 
And she ably shows how, throughout, he sought to be a practitioner 
of that classically most prized and elusive of all political virtues— 
prudence, practical wisdom. 

This isa book that anyone interested in our intellectual and political 
history will be eagerly grateful for. It is also a book full of insights, obli- 
que and explicit, about our current political predicament. In chapters 
that present Rajaji’s views on the tensions between constitutional 
rights and majoritarian democracy, his efforts to balance his advocacy 
of the market and private property with a sense of the state’s role in 
securing justice for the most deprived, his conception of social differ- 
ence—linguistic, caste, and religious—his ideas on India’s international 
relations, his views about religion and the Hindu epics, and also the 
severe limitations to his understanding of the family and the rights of 
women, Dr Srinivasan has written the first extended study that allows 
us to see Rajaji as an intellectual and political thinker. 

Rajaji was an intellectual because he sought always to articulate an 
idea of an Indian public good. In that task, today, we need all the help 
we can get, and, though we are usually forgetful of the fact, we are for- 
tunate in being heirs to one of the more remarkable set of debates in 
twentieth-century world history over what the public good for a na- 
tion like India might and could be. 
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This book is not the last word on Rajaji’s often rebarbative com- 
plexities. But our hope is that Vasanthi Srinivasan’s provocative text 
will return Rajaji’s voice to current discussion, and so help build the 
possibility of a richer conversation about the ideas through which we 
want to create our future. We also hope it may stimulate other such 
studies of other remarkable, if now mostly forgotten, figures in our 
modern political history, such as Gopal Krishna Gokhale, V.S. Srinivasa 
Sastri, J.B. Kripalani, Ram Manohar Lohia, and, not least, Rajaji’s 


long-time friend-cum-political adversary, E.V. Ramasami ‘Periyar’. 


RAMACHANDRA GUHA AND SUNIL KHILNANI 
August 2008 
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‘I always say “No”... I suppose it is a kind of disease with me.’ 


—C. Rajagopalachari (1959) 


‘Error is mostly positive, wisdom is mostly negative, if we must use 
these terms, which have meaning in mathematics but no similar 
meaning in human affairs . . . It is difficult to oppose evil and it re- 
quires positive energy, spiritual and physical to oppose and succeed.’ 


—C. Rajagopalachari (1960) 


varti Rajagopalachari (1878-1972) had the courage to 
say ‘no’ to the Mahatma over the Quit India movement. 
Affectionately and universally known as CR, or as Rajaji, C. Rajago- 
palachari epitomized the practical wisdom, religious broadmindedness, 
and statesmanship that Gandhi brought to the nationalist movement. 
After Gandhi's death, Rajaji articulated how the Mahatma’ ideas 
and practices could be reconciled with the needs and aspirations of a 
modern nation-state in a manner and ideological orientation strikingly 
different from that of Jawaharlal Nehru. Consequently, in the post- 
Independence period he found himself saying ‘no’ many more times 
than he had done with the Mahatma. 
And yet Rajaji is virtually unknown today. None of the recent an- 
thologies on modern Indian political thought carry an introduction to 
Rajaji or excerpts from his corpus of writings. With few exceptions, 


H ailed by Mohandas Gandhi as his conscience keeper, Chakra- 


' Mahatma Gandhi, ‘His Will be Done’, Harijan, 6 May1933, The Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi, vol. 61, 27 April 1933-7 October 1933, p. 86. 
Available at: www.gandhiserve.org/cwmg/vol061.pdf 
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they confine themselves to mentioning him as a founder of the Swa- 
tantra Party when they do not dismiss him as a reactionary or a con- 
servative. I he sound and fury of identity politics is such that he is more 
often than not reduced to seeming a Brahmin communalist. 

This book reclaims and reassesses Rajaji’s contributions to Indian 
political thought and practice. I argue that he put forth a nuanced 
vision of Indian democracy that deserves to be recalled and debated. 
Focusing on his practical wisdom, I show that the dilemmas that he 
faced are still relevant for statesmen and legislators: how to balance 
majoritarian democracy with civic virtue, how to combine social jus- 
tice with friendship between communities, how to reconcile realistic 
patriotism with mature internationalism, how to recognize diversity 
without inhibiting synthesis among different groups, and how to draw 
upon religion for public morality without unleashing fanaticism. We 
may disagree with some aspects of his thought and practice, but the 
way he addresses issues is always instructive, for he avoids the easy and 
the extreme answer and is sceptical of technical solutions. 

The idea of a full-length study was first broached to me by Professor 
Gurpreet Mahajan. To her I am indebted for nudging me firmly and 
affectionately in the direction of this book. Dr Ramachandra Guha’s 
enthusiasm for Rajaji convinced me that it would be a useful and en- 
joyable journey. I am immensely grateful to him for encouraging me 
throughout, assisting me with books and commenting on all my 
drafts. I was fortunate to get comments on the first draft from Profes- 
sors Rajmohan Gandhi, André Béteille, Sunil Khilnani, Peter Emberley, 
R. Srinivasan, Sarah Joseph, and from Mr S.V. Raju; their generosity 
taught me more than I can say. I am deeply indebted to Sarah for useful 
criticism and advice on several points. I have tried to incorporate some 
of their suggestions and address some of the flaws they pointed out. 
Errors of fact and citational lacunae which may remain are mine. 

My special thanks to my students, to A. Sujana and Christobel 
Royan for research assistance, and to Mr Anthony Juno Sesa for shar- 
ing some of Periyar’s tracts. | am delighted to acknowledge Dr M.N. 
Rajesh, who was always willing to help with things big and small. Iam 
grateful to Dr Sundara Raj of the Tamilnadu Archives and Mr Ganesa 
of the Connemara Library for their warm assistance. My thanks are 


also due to Dr Manjari Katju, Mr Vaman Rao, Meenakshi Mami, 
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Professors Aloka and Kalidas Sen, Sachidananda Mohanty and Mohan 
Ramanan for evincing interest in this work. Mr Raghavan was kind 
enough to lend me the Tamil copy of Rajaji’s summary of the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

This book could not have been written without generous mater- 
ial support from the New India Foundation: it was a privilege to be a 
fellow of the Foundation. I am grateful to the Department of Political 
Science and the University of Hyderabad for granting me study leave 
for the period July 2006 to June 2007. 

I am deeply grateful to Rukun Advani of Permanent Black for 
publishing this book and responding warmly to queries. 

I am proud to acknowledge Amma and Appa for kindling my 
interest in Rajaji; my earliest memory is of Amma anxiously turning 
on the All India Radio to hear the latest update on an ailing Rajaji and 
always referring to him as ‘“mahaan’ (great man); Appa made me won- 
der by exclaiming often, “Rajaji said so long ago, no one listened!’ [am 
grateful to them both for regularly checking my progress and for al- 
ways being there. Finally, I wish to thank my siblings, especially Giri 
& Nanda, for suffering many monologues and supporting me un- 
obtrusively. 


Hyderabad, July 2008 


Introduction 


best known for his renderings of the Ramayana and Maha- 

bharata. As the first Indian governor general, Rajaji com- 
manded much respect for the simplicity, dignity, and wisdom that 
he brought to his office. While in power—as the premier of Madras 
from 1937 to 1939 and as chief minister of Madras from 1952 to 1954, 
he was a darling of the administrators but unpopular among politicians. 
He was repeatedly suspected of being opportunistic, inconsistent, and 
cunning. This did not deter Rajaji from thinking and speaking about 
the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, in the public sphere. He 
commented on almost every major political event from 1956 till his 
death in 1972 in Swarajya (a news weekly started by his good friend 
and fearless critic Khasa Subba Rao), his last piece calling for a summit 
meeting between India and Pakistan to further the Simla Accord.’ 
Published in four volumes, his articles in Swarajya cover a wide range 
of topics, from Congress’s socialism and India’s foreign policy on the 
one hand to contraceptives and classic books on the other. He was 


C hakravarti Rajagopalachari, popularly referred to as Rajaji, is 


always arguing, persuading, negotiating, cajoling, praising, criticizing, 
and acting on behalf of what he thought was the public good and the 
national interest, even though some of his views elicited only hostility 
and derision among his colleagues and intellectuals of the time. 
Drawing upon his voluminous political writings, this book analyses 
Rajajis views on democracy, free enterprise, the market economy, 
foreign policy, and social diversity. Itargues that a principled statesman- 
ship which balanced individual freedom and civic virtues lay at the 
root of Rajaji’s political vision. Courage and moderation were the 
hallmarks of his approach to politics. He reasoned not from abstract 


' Rajmohan Gandhi, Rajaji: A Life (Delhi: Penguin, 1997), p. 450. 
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principles but from concrete and particular circumstances about 
what is feasible and what might contribute to all-round advantage. 
At the same time, he was categorical that expediency cannot be the 
sole criterion when judging what is feasible. Foresight in relation to 
how things will turn out and a firm commitment to enhancing liberal 
virtues—such as hard work, liberality, and abiding by the law—had a 
critical role to play. Since these virtues were rooted in ethics and reli- 
gion, | will delve into his retellings of the Hindu epics and some Hindu 
doctrines in order to reveal the ‘theocentric liberalism’ that lies at the 
heart of Rajaji’s political theory and action. 

Exploring the revival of political theory in our time, Dante Germino 
used the phrase ‘theocentric liberalism’ to describe a liberal vision that 
recognizes, alongside freedom and justice, the human quest for trans- 
cendence.” He argued that ‘the source of modern liberalism’s belief 
in the dignity of man rests ultimately on experiencing our being as 
existing out of the transcendental ground.’’ Far from introducing 
new gods or priests, Germino counselled openness to extant myths 
and symbols of right order across different traditions. His aim was to 
demythologize the liberal dogmas of freedom and progress, to moderate 
them. Writing against the background of the Cold War and the arms 
race, he thought it essential to unmask these symbols of a developed 
society as being inadequate in articulating the final end of the human 
search for order and well being. Even though Rajaji spoke within a 
slightly different context, his overall vision resonates with Germino’s 
notion of theocentric liberalism. 

More generally, Rajaji has been both admired and maligned as a 
conservative; indeed he often described himself as a conservative. Yet, 
like his broadly liberal vision, Rajaji’s conservatism too needs inflection. 
His arguments for free enterprise and minimal state intervention 
were directed at Nehru’s statism; they were context-specific and did 
not stem from any ideological dogmatic conservatism. Indeed in the 
context of the socialist hegemony within which they were articulated, 
it could be said they were subversive and radical in their time rather 
than conservative. Nor did Rajaji display conservative sentiments 


* Dante Germino, Beyond Ideology: The Revival of Political Theory (Chicago 
and London: University of Chicago Press, 1967), p. 37. 
3 Ibid., p. 222. 
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against social or political mobilization by new groups, party politics, 
_ethnic and cultural pluralism, economic development, international 
trade and co-operation, and nuclear non-proliferation. Theocen- 
tric liberalism, rather than dogmatic conservatism, therefore seems 
to come closest as a handy label for the body of political ideas articu- 
lated by Rajaji. 

While presenting his theocentric liberal vision, this book aspires 
also to providea taste of the generosity of temperament, imaginativeness, 
and principled flexibility that shaped it. Above all, ‘since politics is 
often talk and political skill requires wit’, as Kenneth Minogue has 
observed,’ it highlights Rajaji’s exceptional felicity in conveying com- 
plex ideas through simple but often memorable similes and phrases. 
For instance, when introducing Hindi as an optional subject in high 
schools in 1938 while he was premier of the Madras Presidency, Rajaji 
described it as ‘Chutney on a Leaf—to be tasted or left alone.’ Since 
his political contributions have been pretty much treated like chutney 
ona leaf and left alone by scholars of Indian political thought, it seems 
imperative to recover some of that neglected flavour and assess its 
position and impact within the larger leaf of ideas about politics and 
life in India. 

The number of scholars who have seriously engaged with Rajaji’s 
work is meagre. Among these, A.R.H. Copley is noteworthy for 
having extensively discussed Rajaji’s pre-Independence political career 
as well as his chiefministership of Madras after Independence.°® Copley 
uncovers Rajaji’s mixed success with the politics of power, com- 
munalism, and principle. He argues that Rajaji’s unpopular policies 
and ideas are best understood in terms of his retreat from a modern, 
non-casteist outlook (characteristic of his pre-Independence politics) 
to a more traditional and Gandhian emphasis on morality and material 
self-restraint anchored in jati dharma (in the post-Independence 
period). This shift is said to have resulted in a truncated liberalism 
that stressed individual initiative and free enterprise over economic 


4 Kenneth Minogue, Politics: A Very Short Introduction (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1995), p. 61. 

> Rajmohan Gandhi, Rajaji: A Life, p. 186. 

© A.R.H. Copley, The Political Career of C. Rajagopalachari 1937-1954: A 
Moralist in Politics (Delhi: Macmillan, 1978). 
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and social justice. Presenting Rajaji as a conservative who stress- 
ed ‘gradualism and efficiency’, Copley argues that Rajaji was inclined 
to expediency in politics in the interest of public good rather than of 
self-interest. Since he confines himself to Rajaji’s premiership of the 
Madras Presidency during 1937-9 and later his chief ministership 
over 1952-4, Copley concludes that Rajaji’s ‘stubborn, lonely and 
courageous struggle’ against Congress rule and statist policies must 
be reassessed in the light of subsequent developments. 

K.T. Narasimhachar illuminates the ‘statesman, scholar and sage’ 
that Rajaji was by charting his friendship with the Mahatma, his role 
as Gandhi's ‘conscience keeper’, his efforts against untouchability and 
‘drink evil’, his independent positions on Pakistan, Quit India, and 
Nehru’s statism, his crusade against nuclear arms, his compassion for 
the poor, and his literary and philosophical contributions.’ While 
being a comprehensive exposition of Rajaji’s views, Narasimhachar’s 
work does not examine them critically. Similarly, B.K. Ahluwalia 
and Shashi Ahluwalia focus on the friendship between Gandhi and 
Rajaji, highlighting their mutual affection and respect.8 Monica 
Felton provides a charming profile and conveys Rajaji’s energetic ef- 
forts to launch an opposition party and ban nuclear tests.? Rajmohan 
Gandhi's pathbreaking biography contains many insights into Rajaji's 
political skills and courageous actions (that work has in fact partly 
inspired my book).'° Joanne Waghorne explores his style of political 
leadership as evident in his renderings of the epics, and argues that 
he was trying to legitimize the modern Indian state in the light of 
the ancient ideal of ‘Ram Rajya’.'! Ramachandra Guha’s essays draw 


attention to Rajaji’s ‘statesmanship of reconciliation’. '* 


’K.T. Narasimhachar, C. Rajagopalachari: His Life and Mind (New Delhi: 
Heritage, 1978). 

®° B.K. Ahluwalia and Shashi Ahluwalia, Rajaji and Gandhi (Delhi: Allora, 
1978). 

? Monica Felton, / Meet Rajaji (New Delhi: Katha, 2003). 

'© Rajmohan Gandhi, Rajaji: A Life. 

'l Joanne Waghorne, /mages of Dharma: The Epic World of C. Rajagopalachari 
(Delhi: Chanakya Publishers, 1985). 

'2 Ramachandra Guha, “The Wisest Man in India: Aspects of C. Rajagopala- 
chari’, in The Last Liberal and Other Essays (New Delhi: Permanent Black, 2004), 
Oise Bi 
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While the literature cited above contains much merit, the fact 
remains that there is no systematic critical analysis of Rajaji’s political 
vision and statesmanship; the complex and contradictory nature of 
his liberal and democratic commitments remains unexplored. The 
diverse sources that nourished his political thought and practice, be 
they Western or Indian classics, have not been closely examined. And 
Rajaji's attempt to anchor liberal citizenship and statesmanship in 
existing religious and moral norms and practices has not been probed 
at all within the grand Indian debates around secularism. 

While exploring all these aspects, I draw upon some abiding con- 
cepts and themes of political philosophy, especially the notions of 
practical wisdom or prudence, statesmanship, and the role of virtue in 
politics. Admittedly, Rajaji was nota political philosopher in any syste- 
matic sense. Like a great many thinkers within the liberal tradition, his 
views on human nature and ideal political order appear spasmodically, 
via an engagement with specific issues and situations, rather than 
within any coherently outlined philosophy. He had a theoretical bent 
of mind but espoused no single theory, quoting Plato, Socrates, Burke, 
Cicero and other thinkers selectively and for the purposes at hand. So 
Ido nottry to lay out the influence of any specific system of philosophy 
or any particular philosopher on Rajaji. Rather, I try to illuminate the 
coherence underlying his political thought and practice through some 
classical as well as certain contemporary writings in political theory. 

Rajaji was more a publicist who dealt with the practical problems 
of India’s liberal democracy. However, his writings reveal that he 
understood the distinctive nature of political activity, related it to a 
wider social and economic context, and evolved criteria for judging 
political institutions and processes.'? Whether it was about statist 
socialism or electoral systems or political defections or communalism 
or foreign policy, he balanced his concern for freedom with a concern 
for specific civic virtues such as liberality, industriousness, friendship, 
and respect for the law. He resisted drastic remedies, always preferring 
the lesser evil; for instance, straightforward adult franchise is in his 


'5 Morris Jones has articulated this idea while dealing with the question of 
whether Gandhi can be regarded as a political philosopher. See Morris Jones, 
‘Mahatma Gandhi—Political Philosopher?’, in Politics Mainly Indian (Bombay: 
Orient Longman, 1978), p. 67. 
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view better than proportional representation because the latter is 
more likely to lead to cliques and instability; many countervailing 
oligarchies of diverse interests are better than a single all-powerful 
oligarchy of planners or party bosses; inter-party defections are a lesser 
evil than a legal ban on all defections because that could restrict 
freedom, and so on. Though vilified as opportunistic and inconsistent, 
such opinions show a man who was always attentive to the alchemical 
nature of politics in India, and the judicious need to adapt sane ideas 
and moral principles to particular and changing circumstances. 

Practical wisdom within the political realm has been amplified 
by, among others, political philosophers such as Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Burke, all of whom Rajaji read and admired. Usually, this variety 
of practical wisdom is conflated with Machiavellian cunning or villainy 
or opportunism. Practical people are admired for not setting their 
goals too high and succeeding somehow in what they do. This com- 
mon sense understanding stems from the fact that practical wisdom 
essentially consists in being responsive to circumstances. Analysing 
the history of prudence, Eugene Garver observes that one of the peren- 
nial problems of prudence involves distinguishing such responsiveness 
from mere cleverness or plain opportunism so that adaptability and 
flexibility do not entail abandoning principles altogether.'4 

Aristotle was among the first to theorize practical wisdom or 
prudence (phronesis) and distinguish it from the theoretical sciences 
(episteme) on the one hand and the productive arts (techne) on the 
other. The theoretical sciences investigate realities which are eternal 
and indestructible. Metaphysics, mathematics, and physics, which 
study existence in general and physical nature in particular, seek to 
understand the principles underlying these realities.!? Prudence, in 
contrast, is about the variable and the contingent. While scientific 
knowledge involves a demonstration from first principles, prudence 
involves deliberating on how to act under changing circumstances. 
In contrast, the productive arts or techne concern producing things 


'4 Eugene Garver, ‘Introduction’, in Machiavelli and the History of Prudence 
(Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Press, 1987), p. 7. 

'> James Wiser, Aristotle’, in idem, Political Philosophy: A History of the Search 
for Order (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1983), pp. 37-8. 
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which fulfil a need: crafts and other arts employ skills which are ori- 
ented to efficient production. Prudence, unlike these, is oriented to 
excellent and virtuous actions that have no end outside themselves. For 
Aristotle, prudence is a function of character and good actions gain 
value from the excellence of the doer, whereas theoretical excellence or 
technical virtuosity need not refer to a person's character. Politics and 
ethics provide many opportunities for reflecting upon and practising 
what Aristotle regarded as prudence, or phronesis. 

Focusing specifically on the reasoning process, Garver argues 
that prudential reasoning is halfway between an ethics of principles 
and an ethics of consequences.'°® But does halfway mean a compro- 
mise between principles and consequences? Or does prudence involve 
principles, but of a different kind? Garver distinguishes prudential 
reasoning from algorithmic reasoning on the one hand, and heuristic 
reasoning on the other.’ In algorithmic reasoning, correct results 
happen if the specified method is followed. In moral terms, this means 
that if an action follows from a good and true principle, then it is right 
and good. Kant’s categorical imperative, which says that one must al- 
ways act in such a way that the maxim of one’s action can be made into 
a law, is a typical example of an algorithmic rule. In practice, algorith- 
mic reason ensues in an ethics of conscience and a politics of conviction. 
As Max Weber clarified it, the man who pursues an ethics of absolute 
principles directs the whole of his political conduct towards the sec- 
uring of an ideal without rational calculation of the means.'* The 
individual actor is only concerned with the purity of intentions. Usu- 
ally, utopian projects to achieve perfect freedom or justice or material 
prosperity or religious salvation qualify as being within this domain. 

By contrast, in heuristic thinking results justify the method; if 
something works, then it is good.!? Everything may be tried at least 
once to see what works. Conventionally, this ensues in an ethics and 


16 Eugene Garver, Machiavelli and the History of Prudence, p. 12. 

'Y Tei, Be 

18 Max Weber, “The Profession and Vocation of Politics’, in Peter Lassman 
and Ronald Speirs, eds, Weber: Political Writings (Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1994), pp. 360-1. 

') Eugene Garver, Machiavelli and the History of Prudence, p. 13. 
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politics where ends justify the means. This approach is synonymous 
with what is usually called Machiavellianism. Certain crude forms of 
communism, which affirm the dictatorship of the proletariat, fit 
this. More recently, policy sciences which emphasize technical methods 
for problem-solving also exemplify this mode of thinking. What 
is common is an emphasis on the efficiency of certain means to achieve 
a goal. 

What could be halfway between these? Max Weber argued for an 
ethic of responsibility wherein the political actor is aware of the 
unintended consequences that mark the world of action. Such an actor 
governs and justifies his actions not solely by the integrity of intentions 
but also by thinking through the probable consequences of his con- 
duct and actions.”° He also assesses whether certain ends are desir- 
able or possible at all. To do this, a person may resort to either empirical 
facts or historical data. In addition, such actors may also go a step 
further and assess the metaphysical and moral implications involved 
in affirming certain ideals. 

Practical understanding or phronesis is not completely intuitive or 
esoteric. Garver argues that there are rules and methods of prudential 
reasoning which are neither algorithmic nor heuristic. For instance, 
Machiavelli's advice to the prince to rely on one’s own troops rather 
than mercenaries is a rule of prudence. Unlike an algorithmic rule, 
it does not guarantee rightness. Unlike. a heuristic rule, it does not 
guarantee success either. Or, Socrates’ maxim that an unexamined life 
is not worth living is similarly best understood as a prudential rule for 
it requires adapting to circumstances and does not guarantee felicity 
either. Both cases require interpretation and judicious application and 
guarantee neither popular success nor abstract rightness: Garver notes 
that prudential rules do not guarantee results, nor does their validity 
arise from their success. And yet they are indispensable in moral and 
political contexts in which rightness does not flow from good princi- 
ples or success alone. They show that political and moral reasoning and 
actions are always open to debate and judgement. 

Rajaji articulated many prudential maxims too. Consider his view 
that ‘what we must keep in mind as an inflexible rule is not'to be the 


20 Max Weber, ‘The Profession and Vocation of Politics’, p. 359. 
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first to do the wrong or dangerous thing.’*! As we will see, he often 
appealed toa rule about avoiding extremes and choosing the lesser evil. 
Following his hero Samuel Johnson, he urged that one must not resist 
doing immediate good for fear of a remote evil. Similarly, his advice 
to pursue ‘not peace at any cost but friendship at any price’ qualifies 
as a prudential rule. All these rules require judicious weighing of the 
possible courses of action in a given context. They are right not in an 
abstract sense, but only when attuned to concrete circumstances. And 
yet they do not counsel expediency or elevate success; often, being the 
first to do the wrong or dangerous thing, such as making a pre-emptive 
strike or pursuing peace at any cost, may bea surer route to success; in 
urging the opposite, Rajaji displays the Weberian ethic of responsibility. 
He was unequivocal in his view that practical wisdom, while being 
tuned to changing circumstances, must be grounded and justified 
in terms of the public good. As he put it, ‘if men were condemned to 
demonstrate rigid consistency on what they stand for, through half a 
century, dogmatism would be the rule in public life which would be 
a reductio ad absurdum. | venture to confess and claim that I have an 
accommodating mind, but one that does not forget truth or the public 
weal at any point.” 

Because practical wisdom or phronesis involves reasoning about 
proper means in particular and contingent contexts of action, it is fine- 
tuned through the experience of actually acting in such situations and 
reflecting upon them. Through repeated performance and reflection, 
one becomes skilled at judging the relevant particulars and figuring 
out how things will turn out within different courses of action. The 
usual expression of this, as Michael Oakeshott noted, is a normal or 
customary way of doing things. Even though prudence appears im- 
precise or uncertain or only a matter of opinion, it is in fact knowledge 
manifest as taste or connoisseurship.”? Isaiah Berlin puts it differently 
when he says that practical reason involves a capacity for synthesis 
rather than analysis, for it is knowledge in the sense in which trainers 


21 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘Provocative Pakistan’, Swarajya, 14 June 1958. 

22 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘My Inconsistencies’, Swarajya, 10 August 1963. 

3 Michael Oakeshott, Rationalism in Politics and Other Essays (London: 
Methuen, 1974), p. 10. 
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know their animals or parents their children or conductors their 
orchestras, as opposed to that in which chemists know the contents 
of their test tubes or mathematicians know the rules that their symbols 
obey.”4 

As a crucial site of practical reason, political thought and action in 
relation to a regime, as well as in relation to specific laws and policies, 
require statesmen. Statesmen are those who combine moral virtue with 
practical intelligence, experience, and knowledge of the particular 
circumstances of their city and people.”° Aristotle emphasized the role 
of statesmen in founding, preserving, and improving a regime. Burke 
stressed the more modest task of preserving and improving an existing 
one; he argued that the statesman is one who can perform the amazing 
feat of being always guided by circumstances while never losing sight 
of principles.*° To be a leader, Weber said similarly, a politician must 
combine the opposites of passion and distanced judgement.?/ 

Though statesmanship is not a concept much discussed or popular 
among contemporary democratic theorists, it is worth recalling that 
classical liberal thinkers often admitted its political necessity. Rousseau, 
the patron saint of radical democrats, noted the necessity for legislat- 
ors and of great men to guide others. *® Realizing that statesmanship 
must be made compatible with democracy, the founding fathers of 
America tried to constitutionalize it by creating legitimate political 
spaces where it could shine.”? They also realized that statesmen must 
be open, diffused among many, ready to effect compromise, and pa- 
tient with democracy to be of utility. Thus, while statesmen may have 
a founding role in forging regimes and constitutions, it is their role in 
discerning and educating public opinion that is distinctly liberal. 


4 Isaiah Berlin, ‘Political Judgment’, in The Sense of Reality, ed. Henry Hardy 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1996), p. 47. 

*5 Carnes Lord, ‘Aristotle 384—322 B.C.’, in Leo Strauss and Joseph Cropsey, 
eds, History of Political Philosophy, third edition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1987), p. 131. 

26 Chester C. Maxey, ‘Editorial Comment: A Plea for the Politician’, The 
Western Political Quarterly, vol. 1, no. 3 September 1948, p. 275. 

27 Max Weber, ‘The Profession and Vocation of Politics’, pros: 

28 Richard S. Ruderman, ‘Democracy and the Problem of Statesmanship’, 
Review of Politics, vol. 59, no. 4 (1997), p. 763. 

2? Tbid., p: 701; 
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Instead of relying on superior claims to wisdom or status, they must 
claim authority through their merit and effort, work through democratic 
institutions, and continuously explain themselves to the people.*° 
Whether by discerning the common good lurking in popular debates 
or by judging the right course of action in the absence of complete 
knowledge, statesmen aid democratic citizenship. 

Rajaji explicitly recognized the need for democracy to be guided by 
statesmen towards good government. He realized also the need to 
balance liberty with civic virtues, courage with moderation, and expe- 
diency with forethought when shaping laws and policies. This is why 
he argued both for freedom of trade and trusteeship. While building 
on self-interest, it was also necessary to enlighten it. He often hinted 
that promoting friendship between citizens was as important as pro- 
moting social justice. Indo-Pakistan relations and Kashmir were only 
two instances wherein he was far ahead of his contemporaries in dis- 
cerning the common good. 

But did he always manage to get the balance right between liberty 
and virtue, expediency and foresight, courage and moderation? What 
do his successes and failures reveal about the risks and dilemmas of 
statesmanship in a democracy? 


My Smallness is My Strength 


Rajaji refused to write an autobiography on the grounds that ‘one 
cannot help trying to show oneself in a good light’.?' Comparing him- 
self to a matchstick, he described his smallness as his strength and 
argued that one must realize the insignificance of one’s own life in the 
vastness of space.** But this humility was tempered by the idea that 
man with his mind and spirit may be the universe’s link to God, and 
that the ‘human species can and ought to function as if they were the 
ultimate blossom of the tree of the universe.’*? This is perhaps why he 
was drawn to both contemplation and action, taking religion and 
politics equally seriously. 


3° Tbid., p. 760. 

31 Monica Felton, / Meet Rajaji, p. 32. 

32 Thid., pp. 25, 68-9. 

33 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘A Resurrection of Faith’, Swarajya, 12 November 1966. 
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Born in 1878 in Thorapalli village, near Hosur, to Chakravarti Ven- 
katarya, a Tamil Brahmin Iyengar who was the munsif—a headman 
who mainly collected land tax and wrote reports to district officials— 
Rajaji was schooled in Hosur’s government school.** Though he 
complained of an impaired vision, his father refused to buy him 
spectacles because he believed no one under forty-five needed glasses. 
At the age of 11, Rajaji was packed off to Bangalore’s Central College, 
from where he matriculated at 13. Here he was introduced to English 
literature by John Guthrie Tait, a Scotsman. He also sought out and 
befriended Navaratna Rama Rao, a friendship that would last seventy 
years. Rajaji later traced his love of English literature to his teacher and 
best friend. 

After graduating from Madras University (despite failing in Tamil), 
he began to study law in 1896 and passed the Bachelor of Law exam 
in 1900. In between, he married Alarmelu Mangammal or Manga, a 
girl of 10 that his mother had chosen for him, with whom he had five 
children. He set up practice in Salem and soon gained repute as a good 
lawyer. At the time of the Bengal partition, Rajaji went to Calcutta 
for the 1906 December session of the Indian National Congress, fol- 
lowing this up by going to Surat, where he was disappointed to see 
his hero, Tilak, marginalized. In Salem, Rajaji came to be involved 
in social reform efforts, founding the Salem lodge of the Freemasons 
and continuing his successful law practice which consisted mostly in 
defending small-time criminals. He read Gandhi's Hind Swaraj and 
Thoreau’s tract on civil disobedience over this period. Moved by news 
about Gandhi's wife and sons being arrested for peacefully opposing 
a racial tax in South Africa, he reprinted Gandhi's Jail Experiences at 
his own expense. In its Introduction he ranked Gandhi with the ‘ava- 
tars, a description that he would repeat several times afterwards. 
Joining the Home Rule League in 1916, he began organizing public 
meetings and stood for Tilak’s position of conditional support to the 
war, against Annie Besant’s and Gandhi's unconditional support. He 
also became the chairman of Salem’s Municipal Council, where he 
discovered a talent for managing public finances. 


34 The biographical details that follow are drawn mainly from Rajmohan 
Gandhi, Rajaji: A Life. 
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His hosting of Gandhi in 1919 and Gandhi's conceiving of a 
nationwide satyagraha against the Rowlatt Acts via a dream that he had 
in Rajaji’s Madras house was the first and most decisive turning point 
in what would turn out into a long and eventful political journey. 
After organizing a successful satyagraha in the South in April 1919, 
Rajaji gave up his law practice and became ‘Gandhi's warrior from 
the South—as Rajmohan Gandhi puts it. He enthusiastically took 
up the cause of khadi, pushed for prohibition, and fought against 
untouchability. Over his first term in jail in December 1921 (for 
his participation in non-cooperation), he carried, besides tooth powder, 
cloves, paper, and a pen, a brass cup and kooja (water jug), asthma mix- 
ture, some bedding and clothes, the Bible, Shakespeare, Tayumanavar, 
the Tamil Mahabharata, P.C. Roy’s Mahabharata in English, and 
Robinson Crusoe.*? Apart from catching up with reading and the 
Gandhian routine of spinning, he wrestled with his soul while in jail, 
trying to purify himself and praying for a vision of the Supreme One, 
but found his mind wandering to his deceased wife, and to his family 
and friends outside. In his jail diary he observed that even those con- 
victed of grave moral offences were well-enough behaved and showed 
little lewdness of spirit, that the Brahmin cooks in jail were as bad as 
their counterparts in the world outside, that eating was the chief event 
in prison, and that there was much that could be written about the 
behaviour of flies in Vellore jail.*° He also rendered Plato's “Trial and 
Death of Socrates’ and “Crito’ into Tamil. 

After his release he edited—since Gandhi was still in jail— Young 
India and spiritedly opposed ‘council entry’ at the Gaya Congress in 
December 1922 against Congressmen like C.R. Das and Motilal 
Nehru.*” It was here that Gandhi's secretary called him ‘Rajaji’, a name 


° C, Rajagopalachari, ‘A Jail Diary’, in Verinder Grover, ed.. Chakravarti 
Rajagopalachari: A Biography of His Vision and Ideas (New Delhi: Deep and 
Deep, 1998), p. 245. 

36 Tbid., pp. 254, 277, 285, 319. 

37 Following Gandhi's arrest and six years of imprisonment for non- 
cooperation in February 1922, some leaders felt the nationalists must stop the 
boycott of councils, enter them, and expose them from within. Those who sup- 
ported council entry came to be called pro-changers, while Rajaji, Rajendra 
Prasad, and others who opposed it came to be called no-changers. See Bipan 
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that would stick.** After opposing council entry for one more year, he 
gave up in May 1923, following a compromise that allowed Swarajists 
within the Congress to enter councils.°? Following Gandhi's view 
that those who opposed council entry must engage in constructive 
work, he opened an ashram in a small village near Salem and busied 
himself with spreading spinning and prohibition. In 1925 he violated 
his decision to boycott courts in order to defend a Harijan devotee 
who had been convicted because he had entered a temple in a ‘fit of 
devotion’. In April 1930 he led the Salt Satyagraha in the South, 
marching from Trichy to Vedaranyam on the Tanjore seaboard. He was 
arrested there for holding prayer meetings, was released briefly, and 
jailed again because he would not agree to a bond specifying peaceful 
behaviour.*° He was released in 1931, only to be sent back to jail in 
1932 for distributing satyagraha leaflets. During Gandhi's epic fast 
against separate electorates for untouchables, Rajaji played a crucial 
role in getting an agreement between Gandhi and B.R. Ambedkar. 
In June 1933 Rajaji’s younger daughter Lakshmi was married to one 
of Gandhi's four sons, Devdas Gandhi, the couple having had to wait 
for six years at the Mahatma’s behest. : 
By August 1933 it was back to jail again for Rajaji. In 1934 he can- 
vassed for the Congress for the provincial elections and became the 
premier of Madras Presidency in 1937. This tenure saw him push- 
ing forth with Hindi and prohibition, introducing an innovative sales 


Chandra, et als., India’s Struggle for Independence: 1857-1947 (New Delhi: 
Penguin, 1989), pp. 235-6. 

38 Rajmohan Gandhi, Rajaji: A Life, p. 79. 
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tax, an act to protect tenant-peasants against zamindars, and a cauti- 
ous Temple Entry Indemnity Bill. He also contended with the non- 
Brahmin movement and Andhra separatism, prudently though 
somewhat harshly. In 1939 he resigned due to the British Raj’s 
intransigence to respond to Congress’ demands for Independence in 
return for wartime co-operation. - 

From 1940 he began to steer away from the Mahatma, striving for 
a national government in return fora politically satisfactory declaration 
at the end of the war. Failing to elicit ‘greatness of conduct’ from 
Britain, he joined the Mahatma’s civil disobedience in 1940 and went 
to jail again, for the sixth time. By 1942 his distance from the Mahatma 
became more pronounced in that Rajaji opposed the Quit India 
Movement, pressed for a settlement with the Muslim League, and 
counselled—given the looming threat of a Japanese invasion—accept- 
ing Stafford Cripps’ proposals.*! Even though some Congress leaders 
sympathized with his positions, he alienated many more and lost the 
confidence of the Congress, especially in Tamil Nadu. But the formula 
he worked out for autonomy and plebiscite in Muslim-majority 
provinces in 1943 was to be acclaimed for its foresight, though M.A. 
Jinnah had rejected it. 

When Independence came, Rajaji was reclaimed by Nehru and 
others for the governorship of West Bengal in 1947, and then for 
governor generalship from 1948 till 1950. He then accepted minis- 
tership without a portfolio, became home minister after Patel’s death, 
and retired to Madras in 1951. In these positions Rajaji piloted the 
controversial Press (Objectionable Matters) Bill in 1951 and extended 
the Preventive Detention Act. After the Congress’s shaky performance 
at the elections in Madras, Rajaji was persuaded to lead the party as 
chief minister of Madras from 1952 to 1954. In this tenure he presided 
over the formation of Andhra Pradesh and launched a controversial 
educational scheme that would seal his political career in office. 


41 Sir Stafford Cripps was sent by Winston Churchill in March 1942 to 
secure Congress’ co-operation in the war effort in return for dominion status 
after the war, a constituent assembly whose members would be elected by pro- 
vincial legislatures or nominated by the princes, and immediately a national 
government. The proposals floundered partly because Gandhi was unenthusiastic 
and because the British side was equivocal on the role of a viceregal veto. 
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Retiring at 75, he proceeded relentlessly to criticize Nehru’s socialism, 
resigned from the Congress Party in 1956, launched the Swatantra 
Party in 1959, and canvassed for it in the 1962 and 1967 elections. 
He roused Tamils against the imposition of Hindi, campaigned for 
banning nuclear tests, visited America to persuade Kennedy in 1962 
to ban tests, attacked Indira Gandhi's socialist opportunism and 
authoritarianism, and advocated freeing the economy from the licence 
permit quota raj for over a decade. 

It might appear that with the opening up of the Indian economy 
and the erosion of Congress dominance, Rajaji’s thought has become 
redundant since some of what he envisioned has been realized. But his 
many insights about democracy, electoral politics, and foreign policy 
are far from outdated, quite apart from being important within any 
serious historical understanding of Indian political thought and cul- 
ture. The tension between constitutional freedoms and majoritarian 
democracy that he addressed is still a live issue. He believed that a 
robust democracy must not only draw in new groups but also sustain 
and deepen the rule of law and minority rights. 

Recalling his views on India’s democracy, the first chapter explores 
his vision of a healthy democracy anchored in a vigorous parliament, 
a strong opposition, vigilant citizenry, and spirited statesmen. It lays 
out the political context in which he launched his critique of one-party 
democracy represented by the Congress. He combined boldness and 
moderation in his proposals to reinvigorate parliament, build a con- 
servative party, and make elections more efficient. His emphasis on the 
need for statesmanship to guide democracy towards good government 
is more problematic and is critically examined here. What do statesmen 
do towards this end? What are some of the difficulties inherent in pur- 
suing statesmanship? 

While Rajaji’s tirades against the permit licence raj make him a hero 
of the neo-liberals, the ethical basis of his economic views is usually 
neglected. Through an analysis of his assessments of agrarian and in- 
dustrial policies, the second chapter argues that he was no mere ideo- 
logue of private property and free trade but only harkened to prudence 
in economic policy. He believed that the profit motive and open com- 
petition were better means for achieving general economic well being 
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than bureaucratic control and protectionism. Focusing on his economic 
initiatives, I show that he combined caution and courage in figuring 
out the proper role of state intervention and market forces in varying 
contexts. While attending to his abiding concern for the poorest, I 
probe how he wanted to promote justice without aggravating con- 
flict and, to the extent possible, by fostering friendship and liberality 
between classes. 

The third chapter traces the evolution of Rajaji’s views on India’s 
official language, communal and caste politics, and linguistic reorganiz- 
ation. It argues that, confronted with the powerful and passionate 
claims of different linguistic and religious communities, his practical 
wisdom counselled managing differences rather than mastering or 
suppressing them. He argued that imposing uniformity is always the 
greater evil in a multilingual and multi-ethnic context. He was un- 
equivocal in his view that the tyranny of the majority, either in the 
name of religion or language, was unjust. He held that majority 
rule can be democratic only when it emerges from ‘even mixtures’ of 
majorities and minorities of different kinds. The task of democratic 
statesmanship was to strike a mean between forced homogeneity 
and separatist diversity. But did he always succeed in balancing the 
expediency, fairness, and all-round advantage that he suggested? Or, as 
Ambedkar pointed out, was he magnanimous towards some groups 
and not others? 

The fourth chapter picks up his bold proposals on Kashmir, India— 
Pakistan relations, and the nuclear test ban, among other issues. It 
highlights the way he combined mature patriotism with wise inter- 
nationalism. His capacity for independent thinking, willingness to 
choose the lesser evil, and capacity for unilateral acts of magnanimity 
and friendship are very evident in the area of international relations. 
Given the outstanding continuity of issues between his time and ours, 
did he overestimate the scope for statesmanship in foreign policy, or 
is there a deficit of courage and farsightedness in general? 

One area in which Rajaji fell short of his own practical wisdom is 
the private realm of the family. His positions on contraception, popu- 
lation control, and the gendered division of labour are all based on a 
conservative notion of woman's difference and show that even the 
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most judicious and fair-minded of statesmen may be in the thrall of 
sexual convention and prejudice. He failed to get the balance right 
between liberty and virtue in this context. 

Chapters six and seven deal with Rajaji’s appeal to Hindu epics and 
religion as the main sources of his practical and spiritual wisdom. 
Translating the epics into Tamil during moments of political wilderness, 
he displayed much wisdom in relation to human emotion and moral 
virtue. How do the epics educate us in practical wisdom? How does 
this education contribute to liberal politics? 

Rajaji's openness towards devotional Hinduism sets him apart from 
those who were deeply embarrassed by idol worship. He argued 
that religion provided the foundation for moral virtues and must be 
fostered. But, unlike Gandhi, Rajaji saw religion as providing only the 
form, not the content, of practical action. This raises fascinating ques- 
tions about whether Rajaji was guilty of an instrumental view of reli- 
gion. Was he raising fundamental questions but retracting from 
radical answers, as the non-Brahmin Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) leader C.N. Annadurai alleged? What was the role he envisag- 
ed for religion in energizing politics? 

The thematic treatment of Rajaji’s ideas followed within this book 
reflects the fact that he repeatedly dealt with many persistent political 
and moral issues over along period of time. Whether it was democracy 
or decontrol or Hindi or the formation of linguistic states or India— 
Pakistan relations, his views matured with experience and reflec- 
tion. Secondly, though Rajaji quoted select Western thinkers (Cicero, 
Burke, Aristotle, Socrates) and authorities (the Bible), when he dis- 
cussed free government or private property or moral virtues or human 
nature he did not reflect upon or adopt the larger metaphysics or hist- 
orical assumptions underlying these sources. His central concern was 
with the Indian epics and the Hindu religion; these are what he wrote 
about most extensively, and they, rather than any larger systems of 
philosophy or religion, are therefore the subject of focus here. 


hh 


Guiding India's 


‘One-Footed Democracy 


to the Madras Legislative Assembly in 1952. He had therefore 

to be hastily nominated to the Legislative Council so that he 
could be sworn in. This does not make him seem an ardent advocate 
of democracy. But in politics appearances are deceptive, and the bulk 
of Rajaji’s actions in fact show him as a democrat to the core. He de- 
plored the money power and populism that had come to dominate 
elections in the 1960s (a trend greatly exacerbated in our own day). His 
belief was that democracy as majority rule was a lesser evil than dicta- 
torship or oligarchic rule. On several public occasions, such as Inde- 
pendence Day and Gandhi Jayanti, he also argued that democracy was 
the worthiest form of government because it recognized the role of an 
opposition and minority rights within a pluralist society. 

India’s liberal democracy, anchored in a written constitution, with 
its emphasis on parliamentary supremacy, judicial independence, 
fundamental rights, and a federal set-up was the object of continuous 
recall and evaluative judgement in his columns. Such reflections by 
him cover the theoretical justification for democracy, the perennial 
threats of majority tyranny and oligarchy, constitutional safeguards 
against majoritarianism, the role ofa vigilant citizenry and enlightened 
statesmanship in preserving and vivifying democracy. He often 
complained of India’s ‘one-footed’ democracy under the hegemony of 
the Indian National Congress which dominated Indian politics through 
the 1950s and 1960s. He argued the need for a strong opposition so 
that Indian democracy could balance itself on two feet instead of tot- 
tering forward on one. Basing myself on his writings, I argue that he 
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envisioned democracy figuratively as based in fact on four feet, with 
a vigilant citizenry and prudent statesmen working alongside a vigorous 
parliament and an independent administrative/judicial machinery. 
Rooted in the Hindu classics, this approach to democracy is as if this 
form of government were a modern dharma—the right order for our 
time. Traditionally, dharma was conceived as a four-footed animal, 
and it is not therefore far-fetched to suggest that Rajaji, who often 
alluded to the overall ethos of democracy in terms of dharma, actually 
believed that it ought to be four-footed. 

Democracy, he says, is worth choosing as a form of government pro- 
vided it is grounded not just in majority rule but also in trust. He sees 
statesmen as essential for preserving this trust. What does ‘trust’ mean 
in a democratic regime? What do statesmen do to enhance trust in 
democracies? What, according to Rajaji, are the major afflictions of 
India’s democracy? What remedies did he propose and what do his 
remedies reveal about his practical wisdom? What does his experience 
in power disclose about the risks and dilemmas of statesmanship in 
a democracy? 


Democracy and Trust 


Writing on the occasion of Gandhi Jayanti in 1963, he observed that 
‘democracy is a form of government where the will of the majority be- 
comes a law that must be obeyed by all, including the minority.’ He 
proceeded to ask: ‘what is there specially good in this arrangement by 
which mere superiority in numbers is given all powers?’ He considered 
two arguments: first, that it is good because it recognizes the natural 
law that might is right—and counting heads is better than risking 
physical proof of the force of the majority. But this then, Rajaji says, 
is a cynical and unsatisfactory defence of an ideal so universally ac- 
cepted. It is also an ‘unreal’ defence, in that the mere fear of majority 
strength may elicit co-operation during a crisis but not during peace. 
A second, more pragmatic, argument regards co-operation, and sub- 
mitting one’s will to the majority as necessary and inevitable in social 
life. This is based on a ‘presumption or confidence in the general mind 
that what a large number of people desire is what is good for all.’? In 
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other words, most people realize that co-operating with the will of the 
majority is better for all concerned rather than risking non-cooperation. 

Aware that both these arguments appeal to necessity, Rajaji then 
argues that necessity alone cannot explain why democracy is universally 
popular, or why minorities freely and willingly embrace democracy. 
He points out that democracy is favoured because of the trust that has 
grown around wise conventions and practices, suchas the constitutional 
guarantee of freedoms, the constitutional division of powers, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and democracy’s emphasis on opposition parties. 
It is these rather than necessity that encourage minorities to entrust 
themselves to majority rule. Moreover, democracies also give rise to 
minority governments which have normally to be even more assiduous 
than majority governments in the following of democratic conventions 
and procedures. This makes him assert that ‘democracy in a pluralist 
society is sustained not by force of numbers but by the vital force of 
trust, the maintenance of which must, therefore, be the greatest con- 
cern of statesmen guiding democracies. 

This distinction that he made between necessity and freedom when 
justifying liberal democracy is a hallmark of modern liberal thought. 
Necessity, whether rooted in fear or resignation that sheer numbers 
will prevail anyway, or even in the prudent interest of preserving order, 
can only furnish a fragile foundation for liberal democracy. From 
Locke downwards, the attempt has been to anchor liberal regimes in 
natural rights that guarantee freedom. Rousseau, the high priest of 
modern democracy, conceived the form not as the rule of majority 
butas the rule ofa General Will which is universal and impartial. What 
makes liberal democracy acceptable in liberal thought is that it ought 
to guarantee freedom to all. 

Though he was not conversant with debates within Western poli- 

tical thought, Rajaji similarly upheld freedom as the basis of liberal 
~ democracy when evoking the ‘vital force of trust’. Democracy is trust- 
ed because it safeguards freedoms guaranteed in the constitution. 
India’s mammoth constitution, as the ‘looking glass’ of principles and 
obligations ofa free republic, is the source of Rajaji’s emphasis on trust. 
His corresponding emphasis on parliamentary government, an in- 
dependent judiciary, and a strong opposition suggest that he had 
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in mind a form of general or regime trust. He believed that these ins- 
titutions, coupled with free enterprise as well as an impartial and 
efficient administration, could secure freedom and justice. More con- 
troversially, he thought statesmen would in fact foster and enhance this 
overall trust in democratic regimes. 

In democratic theory and practice, trust actually possesses a proble- 
matic status. It would appear that democracy is rather frequently not 
a form of government based on trust, for it is often mistrust of author- 
ity that propels democratic movements.* Moreover, trust can be asso- 
ciated with sentimentality or a residually feudal social imagination.’ 
Politics is considered to be about the rational pursuit of interests, 
individual and collective, in as orderly a manner as possible. Trust, 
from these perspectives, seems to be the atavistic residue ofa premodern 
world. 

And yet there is growing recognition that the role of trust can be 
justified even in a modern liberal context. Uncovering the significance 
of trust among early modern thinkers such as Locke, John Dunn 
argues that trust is central to understanding political action.° According 
to Dunn, Locke thought of fides, or the duty to keep faith and dis- 
charge that duty dependably, as the foundation of social life. To the 
extent that politics is about co-operative and strategic interaction, 
Dunn observes, trust is ineliminable from it.’ Since human beings are 
often not clear about their interests or how to pursue them in politics 
and economy, the question of whom and what to trust remains a cru- 
cial issue.* Dunn also points out that Locke's vision of the nature of 
legitimate political authority as a structure of well-founded trust de- 
serves recollection. 
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Focusing more on democracy, Robert Putnam argues that trust, 
alongside recognized norms and networks, might actually be instru- 
mental in making democracy work.’ Another analyst, Mark Warren, 
admits that trust in institutions that promote rule of law and freedom 
may be warranted or justified.'° And, as Claus Offe says, ‘trusting insti- 
tutions means knowing and recognizing the values and form of life 
embodied in an institution.”!! 

Of course, not everyone is aware of or cares about the principles 
shaping institutions and procedures. Further, the expansion and 
sophistication of governments are such that we cannot gather enough 
knowledge about the procedures or norms of many departments to 
justify our trust. Most people see and learn about parliamentary de- 
bates from newspapers and the mass media and make up their own 
minds on controversial issues. People encounter specific officials staff- 
ing the administration or judiciary and judge the state through their 
own experiences and those of others. As such, trust is directed towards 
specific agents and their actions. It involves a belief that those within 
government will follow constitutional norms and obligations. 

In this sense, trust refers to a ‘relatively well-founded expectation 
about the conduct of others, expectations which can serve, until too 
harshly violated, as premises for partially co-operative conduct of one’s 
own.’!* It is not about the private rights of feudal lords or other illegiti- 
mate rulers. It is not about the intentions of professional politicians. 
It is directed at the practical skills and intelligence of those entrusted 
with political agency in legitimate governments. '» To be well founded, 
trust has had to be earned by rulers and freely given by the ruled, and 
to be periodically constructed, reproduced, and repaired.'* It has 
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had to do with the personal and moral character of political relations 
which actually exist, alongside clear and predictable legal and judicial 
arrangements. 

Rajaji's emphasis on trust, similarly, does not proceed from senti- 
mentality ora feudal disposition. He seldom exhorted people to blind- 
ly trust government. On the contrary, he lamented that people had 
too much trust in the ruling Congress government, especially under 
Nehru’s leadership. For those within the Congress who stood to gain 
by Nehru’s ‘statist’ policies, this trust may have been rational. But for 
those who were outside the Congress Party, trust in government was 
not justified since some of the freedoms guaranteed by the constitution 
were being jettisoned through excessive political interference. Thus, 
Rajaji was not referring to blind credulity in benign or charismatic 
leaders. 

He was referring to trust as a well-founded expectation about 
the conduct of others, especially those entrusted with political agency 
in legitimate democratic governments. This is why he argued that 
statesmen inside and outside government have a critical role to play 
in mediating trust through their moral integrity, practical wisdom, 
and political judgement. Mahatma Gandhi towered above all others 
for Rajaji as one who could quicken conscience and instil trust.!° 

Rajaji thought it the duty of statesmen to forge trust by guiding 
democracy towards good government. At one level, good government 
involved safeguarding the norms and institutions outlined in the cons- 
titution. At another level, it meant shaping liberal democracy into 
a form of life that evoked trust. Liberal democracy, if pursued well, 
ought to promote the virtues of honesty, liberality, affability, and 
moderation.'’ Though these two levels overlap in practice, it is useful 
to separate them to analyse the issues involved. (The second level, of 
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shaping policies designed to promote a liberal form of life, will be 
discussed later in this chapter in connection with Rajaji’s press bill and 
educational reform.) To begin with the first level, one of the foremost 
functions of a statesman was to watch over the workings of the consti- 
tution and parliamentary democracy and discern underlying trends. 
This task required both courage and moderation in that statesmen may 
have to state unpleasant truths while simultaneously avoiding extreme 
solutions. Combining these opposites, Rajaji often alluded in his writ- 
ings to the capacity and courage to choose the lesser evil. But what were 
some of the greater evils afflicting Indian democracy? 


One-Footed Democracy? 


Indian democracy, he complained, was just hopping along on one 
foot, on account of the dominance of Congress, and was subordinated 
to ‘slogan-socialism’.'® Political culture and economic policies under 
Congress rule were the main targets of his attack for over a decade start- 
ing from the late 1950s. Throughout this period he argued that parlia- 
ment had become just a ratifying body and parliamentary supremacy 
was turning into majoritarian tyranny. He thoughta strong opposition 
was critical towards ensuring that democracy did not slide into mere 
majoritarianism. 

In his classic work on democracy, Giovanni Sartori has pointed out 
that there are three forms of majoritarianism: one, when constitutional 
majorities hamper the rights of smaller parties; two, when the popular 
house dominates over the other; and three, when social majorities, in 
the name of public opinion, triumph over non-conformists.!? Rajaji 
articulated his concerns repeatedly about all three kinds of majori- 
tarianism. (The first two are considered here while the third will be 
considered in the context of his anti-Hindi stance in a later chapter.) 

Rajaji felt that a vibrant parliament wherein policy was debated and 
hammered out would generate trust in the regime and educate public 
opinion: 
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The word parliament indicates by its etymology free exchange of opi- 
nions through debate. That meaning has now disappeared, and parlia- 
ments have become meetings of groups rigidly pledged to different 
policies. Governments do not change policies as a result of debates 
either in parliament or elsewhere. They are moved only by the langu- 
age of force. We have now therefore agitations and demonstrations of 
all kinds, including pillage, hartals and arson, replacing the old way of 
reason and persuasion.” 


Was Rajaji’s view that Congress dominance had made parliament 
merely a ratifying body true? 

Under Nehru, parliament had emerged as an exciting place of de- 
bate and dissent in the 1950s. Its first speaker, G.V. Mavalankar, ably 
shaped the rules and conventions of debate, established the privileges 
of the house, and created a system of parliamentary committees so as 
to create an independent space for parliament.”' Through its watchdog 
committees, suchas the Public Accounts Committee and the Estimates 
Committee, and through its Question Hour, parliament at this point 
seemed much more than just a rubber stamp of government. The 
vigorous and wide opposition to Rajaji’s own Press Bill of 1951—it 
was seen by many as dictatorial and superfluous—is itself testimony 
to the effectiveness of parliament.” 

Rajaji himself set high standards in attending and leading debates 
in the Madras Legislative Assembly and Legislative Council in 1937— 
9 as premier, and in 1952-4 as chief minister of the Madras Presidency. 
Vallabhbhai Patel acknowledged that Rajaji had laid the foundations 
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of parliamentary life in Madras at a time when doubts were being ex- 
pressed about the capacity of Indians to administer efficiently.”? A 
fellow legislator reminisced that Rajaji always took his seat in the 
Madras assembly well before the appointed time of 8 a.m., sat through 
the entire proceedings, and did not allow legislators to absent them- 
selves without his prior permission.*4 While his refusal to contest for 
an assembly seat has been noted, his seeking a vote of confidence from 
the assembly, for the first time in India, has been overlooked. Following 
the Congress defeat in a by-election, Rajaji sought a vote of confidence 
in June 1952, claiming his government had to initiate hard tasks on the 
food front. Speaking on the motion, acommunist opposition member, 
P. Ramamurthi, mocked Rajaji’s frequent appeals to God, his support 
for the decontrol of food rations, and his general contempt for peo- 
ple.?? Many of Rajaji’s favourite measures, be they pertaining to prohi- 
bition or to sales tax or to temple entry, provoked long and intense 
debates. Though Rajaji was sometimes overenthusiastic in defending 
the governments bills and appeared to regard the state legislature as a 
consultative body, he did not bypass it except in situations of emergency. 
One of the rare ordinances of his time, promulgated in July 1939 
because the house was not in session, pertained to protecting tem- 
ple trustees who had allowed Harijans to enter temples and who 
were liable to be prosecuted immediately. In 1952 he issued the 
Tanjore ordinances to prevent restive peasants from forcibly occupying 
lands. What Samuel Johnson said about Burke's parliamentary conduct 
could be applied to Rajaji: “it was commonly observed that he spoke 
too often in Parliament; but nobody could say he did not speak well, 
though too frequently and familiarly.’”° 
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Rajaji was right in pointing out that the potential of parliament 
and the legislative assemblies was being undermined by power- 
intoxicated majority governments. Even under Nehru, important legis- 
lations, such as the first amendment, occurred when parliament was 
about to conclude its session. Rajaji particularly opposed the seven- 
teenth amendment, which was pushed through as Nehru’s ‘dying wish’ 
after it had failed to elicit the mandatory two-thirds support at the 
first stage.*” Under Indira Gandhi’s prime ministership, the twenty- 
fourth amendment (which effectively empowered parliament to amend 
any part of the constitution, including Part II] on fundamental rights), 
the twenty-fifth amendment (which denied courts’ adjudication 
over compensation for property acquisition), and the twenty-sixth 
amendment (abolishing princely privileges) were all rushed through 
parliament, the last being debated for only a day before the presi- 
dent declared a national emergency on account of Pakistan’s attack 
on Punjab in December 1971.78 

There was also a tendency to circumvent parliament through pro- 
mulgating ordinances first and then getting them ratified. As early as 
1950, G.V. Mavalankar complained that the government was promul- 
gating too many ordinances instead of bringing the relevant bills 
before parliament.” Rajendra Prasad, the president, remarked that 
an ordinance placed before him after lingering in ministries could 
have been avoided since parliament was to meet in four weeks’ time.°° 
Although Nehru’s government issued twenty-one ordinances in 1950, 
their number declined to ten in 1951, and never rose beyond nine 
thereafter.*! Rajaji renewed these objections against the bank nationaliz- 
ation ordinance which was introduced a day before parliament was to 
reconvene in July 1969.°* Then, when the ordinance was taken to 
court, parliament passed a nationalization law while the matter was 


sub judice. When both the ordinance and the law were quashed by the 
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court, a new ordinance nationalizing sixteen banks was promulgated 
six days before parliament was to reconvene.*? 

Rajaji also complained about the second kind of majoritarianism— 
where the popular or lower house dominates the upper. Although the 
pre-eminence of the lower house is the essence of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, Rajaji objected to the way in which the Rajya Sabha and the 
legislative councils had become dumping grounds for favourites of 
the ruling party who had lost elections.*# Ironically, Rajaji himself was 
a beneficiary of this practice, having been nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha as well as to the Madras Legislative Council when sworn in as 
a cabinet minister and as the Madras chief minister, respectively. 
However, in his favour it must be said he was nominated not because 
he had lost an election but because the Congress Party wanted him to 
be chief minister and thought it fit to nominate a person of eminence 
to the Legislative Council.” 

Rajaji thought the Rajya Sabha had become a feeble and unwanted 
unit that failed to check the Lok Sabha in order to represent the parti- 
cular interests of the states. On the language issue, he argued that the 
Madras Congress legislators and ministers, driven by party loyalty, 
were lukewarm in opposing the imposition of Hindi on Tamil Nadu.*° 
Even when the Rajya Sabha gave rise to good debates, it served no pur- 
pose. Among the notorious instances of steamrolling the Rajya Sabha, 
Rajaji particularly protested against the privy purses episode. The pri- 
vileges accorded to ex-princes who had acceded to the Indian Union 
in the aftermath of Independence, became a symbolic issue in 1970, 
in the power struggle between Indira Gandhi and the judiciary, as well 
as between the young Turks in the Congress and the ‘old guard’. Since 
the constitution had laid down that it would honour its obligations to 
the princes, it was necessary for an amending bill to retract the obli- 
gation.°’ The amending bill was passed narrowly in the Lok Sabha, 
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with even Kamaraj, Ashok Mehta, Acharya and Sucheta Kripalani, 
and N.G. Ranga saying ‘no’ alongside Swatantra and Jan Sangh 
opponents, and lost in the Rajya Sabha.*® Within hours of the defeat, 
Mrs Gandhi managed to get a derecognition order signed by a com- 
pliant president, V.V. Giri, only for it to be later struck down by the 
Supreme Court. This sequence of events showed a will in government 
to circumvent and humiliate the Rajya Sabha. 

Furthermore, Congress governments pushed through amendments 
to the constitution that often boosted parliamentary supremacy at the 
cost of judicial review. As early as the first amendment, Rajendra Pra- 
sad had expressed reservations about inaugurating the amending 
process with restrictions on fundamental rights. Even though the 
courts had been somewhat tough on some of the zamindari abolition 
acts of Bihar and the early nationalization attempts of bus routes in UP, 
similar acts in Nagpur and UP had been upheld and the nationalization 
of financial institutions had not posed difficulties.*” Nehru confessed 
that ‘perhaps the courts were right and in a generation, things would 
stabilize but we cannot wait. *° Besides amending the relevant articles 
pertaining to fundamental rights, the firstamendmentalso devised the 
‘constitutional vault’ of the Ninth Schedule wherein several state acts 
would be docked, freed from judicial review. Thus, a parliamentary 
majority was routinely used to amend the constitution and circumvent 
judicial decisions. 

Following the twenty-fourth amendment, which clarified that par- 
liament could amend any part of the constitution, Rajaji warned that 
it was a ‘massive majority in Athens that sentenced Socrates to death 
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and that a massive Congress majority was now threatening to subvert 
the constitution by conferring sweeping powers on the Parliament to 
tamper with all rights. ’4! In the name of party discipline and consensus 
politics, whips were issued to party members for voting on amendments, 
and dissent was being suppressed within the ruling party and without. 

A third kind of majoritarianism referred to the manufacturing of 
social majorities to overthrow constitutionally elected governments. 
Rajaji condemned the satyagraha by Congress Party members against 
the elected communist government in Kerala during 1958-9. Even 
though he did not like the Communist Party and had called them his 
first enemy in 1952, he declared that ‘it is through the Constitution 
and the Constitution alone that we should deal with the commu- 
nists. 4* Similarly, he condemned the manufacturing of the so-called 
pro-Hindi majority based on the strength of the ruling party machine. 
The Hindi majority came from one region and therefore could not be 
representative of a genuine majority position, which ought to include 
people from the South.” 

Rajaji’s views on this front seem prescient inasmuch as majoritar- 
ianism reached new heights a few years after his death in December 
1972. In a notorious incident involving a letter to the commerce 
ministry pleading for a licence to a particular party in 1974, about two 
dozen signatures by members of parliament turned out to be forgeries. 
The Congress under Indira Gandhi throttled parliament by invoking 
the sub judice rule which says that motions may not be admitted on 
matters under adjudication. The government of the day first promised 
to come back to parliament after a Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBI) inquiry, but then used the chargesheet filed by the CBI in court 
to claim that the matter was sub judice, effectively obstructing dis- 
cussion.** Discerning speakers as well as expert analysts have pointed 
out that the sub judice rule does not preclude all public discussion, 
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but only those comments which may amount toa contempt of court.” 
In our own time, moreover, parliamentarian attendance in the Lok 
Sabha and careful discussion of issues have become things of the 
past, with more adjournments and walk-outs than serious debate. It 
was, for instance, recently reported that a demand for grants to various 
ministries amounting to Rs 23.5 lakh crores was not discussed, and 
that the Lok Sabha was adjourned for as many as seventy-three hours 
during the budget session of 2007-8; and that while demands by 
the home ministry were discussed for over six hours by thirty-three 
members, others of considerably greater import were passed within 
five minutes.*° 

The second form of majoritarianism, which pushes parliament- 
ary supremacy at the cost of other checks, also surpassed all bounds 
after Rajaji’s time via the forty-second amendment to the constitution 
which, among other things, tried to curtail the power of judicial re- 
view. And the third form of social majoritarianism—that of Hindi 
speakers— periodically erupts. Even more troubling is the majoritarian- 
ism of the Hindu right, which threatens the rule of law. In all these 
senses, Rajaji’s warnings against democracy as rule by tyrannical and 
insensitive majority seem of continuing relevance. 


Oligarchy: Of Greater and Lesser Evils 


Democracy can slide into oligarchy or the rule of a few when the gov- 
ernment becomes hostage to partisan and special interests or groups. 
Rajaji was concerned with both kinds of oligarchies, one that stemmed 
from partisan governments and the other from special groups and fac- 
tions. Regarding the first kind, he thought that, once in power, 
statesmen must earn trust by rising above party interests. The party, he 
maintained, may be the ‘efficient cause’ of a particular government 
being put into office, but, once so placed, the government should goy- 
ern for the people as a whole, else it would be like a mother-in-law- 
ruled family rather than the normal and proper husband-wife family.*” 
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Rajaji did not always draw a rigid line between party and government, 
though; when he was premier of the Madras Presidency in 1937 he 
objected to Minoo Masani’s speeches to the Congress Socialist Party, 
saying they were undermining his own effort at making Congress Party 
members feel that they were the government.** Masani reminded him 
then that there was a difference between the Congress Party and the 
(colonial) government, and that Congress committees were not mere 
limbs of Congress cabinets.4? While Masani was concerned about 
party autonomy, Rajaji was concerned about the government's auto- 
nomy. When in power, Rajaji kept party coteries at bay. S.V. Raju, 
executive secretary of the Swatantra Party, recalls Rajaji explicitly 
instructing him not to use official machinery for the national convention 
to be held in Bhubaneshwar in 1968 because the party was leading 
a coalition government in Orissa.”? So Rajaji could credibly attack 
Congress governments in the 1950s and 1960s for eroding the dis- 
tinction between party and government and thereby elevating partisan 
interests over the common good. He warned against the ‘drift from 
constitutional parliamentary supremacy to unconstitutional party 
supremacy. ””! 

It appears that Nehru too was concerned with maintaining the 
distinction, at least from the mid 1950s, when he relinquished the 
party presidency. Nehru argued that the party could broadly shape 
policy but that its main role lay in carrying policy messages to the 
people.°* Kamaraj Nadar, the Tamil Nadu chief minister (he had suc- 
ceeded Rajaji) worked out a plan in 1963, which came to be known 
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as the Kamaraj Plan, requiring some union ministers and chief minis- 
ters (including himself) to resign and work instead for the party.°? 
This plan aimed at strengthening and instilling the distinction be- 
tween party and government. Why, then, did Rajaji continue to attack 
Congress? 

Rajaji thought that the wholesale resignations envisaged by the 
Kamaraj Plan—of the finance minister, the home minister, and several 
Congress chief ministers—was both immoral and unconstitutional.™4 
He argued that Congress was elected to govern the country and not to 
set its house in order. If it felt unable to govern, the government as a 
whole should resign, dissolve parliament, and ask for fresh elections. 
Mass resignations—as if these were a spiritual performance— and self- 
satisfaction with such voluntary sacrifice, were misleading. They as- 
sumed that the Congress had a divine right to rule and that the nation 
should wait until the party's ‘rest cure’ produced the desired results. 

He also held that changes in personnel and institutions could not 
address the deeper malaise of a party’s oligarchical tendencies. He was 
alluding to the capture of party power by various groups. His argument 
was that the system of permits, quotas, and licences had given rise 
to a nexus between Congressmen, officials, and their favourite busi- 
ness houses. At a time when Nehru’s charisma tended to silence critics, 
Rajaji declared that Nehru’s dogmas about a ‘mixed economy and the 
‘socialist pattern of society reposed too much power in the government 
and turned the Congress into a party of careerists who used their power 
to perpetuate themselves. Because of an elaborate system of quotas and 


°3 K. Kamaraj Nadar was a protégé of S. Satyamurthi, a Congress leader who 
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licences, party officials and ministers had become rent collectors. In 
his view, ‘it is one of the many ways by which persons who had nothing 
by way of property have become very rich without having any trade or 
profession but by just being in the Congress Party.” The Congress had 
become a ‘mutth’ or refuge of careerists who exploited the system for 
personal gain. In turn, they helped the few industrialists who fund- 
ed the party to create wealth. Ten years later, in 1975, Jayaprakash 
Narayan, who had been jailed by Indira Gandhi for leading massive 
protests in Bihar at the age of 73, echoed Rajaji’s critique of Nehru 
in relation to Nehru'’s daughter, pointing out that the Congress was 
full of self-seekers and cowards, and that no one had dared oppose 
Mrs Gandhi's self-serving declaration of what later came to be called 
‘the Emergency’.*° 

Rajaji also objected to the vesting of power in a select group of in- 
tellectuals within the Planning Commission whereby economic policy 
was increasingly shaped by a few. Starting from 1960, he became 
increasingly vocal against the failures of planning. In 1962 he referred 
to the Planning Commission as a fifth wheel that was blurring res- 
ponsibility, for Congress governments were often responding to ques- 
tions of ‘why did you do this?’ by saying ‘the Planning Commission 
so strongly recommended it.’?” He held that a few people had no right 
to commit the whole country and future generations to long-term ex- 
penditure and liabilities.*’ In his view, reckless and unplanned borrow- 
ings from abroad and over-taxation of citizens only to fund investments 
which increased inflation were causing untold distress to the poorest. 
Rajaji was not exaggerating when he attacked the Planning Commission 


as a fifth wheel. According to Sunil Khilnani: 


The Planning Commission became the exclusive theatre where economic 
policy was formulated. The subject was removed from the parliament 
and cabinet—they were now informed of decisions taken by the small 
cohort of experts. The members of the Planning Commission were by 
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no means all economists, but they were chosen by Nehru for their broad 
agreement with his political project, committed to ‘socialistic’ and re- 
formist ideals, in the Indianized version of social democracy, and above 
all to a skepticism about the market and the belief that the state had to 
take responsibility for allocating resources in the economy.” 


Rajaji objected to these oligarchical trends within the Congress Party 
that effectively reduced all local and state units to mere limbs of a high 
command and a small coterie of loyalists. He condemned the rise of 
party bosses who ‘lay down proposals based simply upon their ap- 
praisement of the vote-value and these become the unanimous reso- 
lutions of the Congress Working Committee and thereafter it is the 
policy decision of the Government of India.’©° He mocked the ‘single 
brain activity of the people who meet in the Congress . . . to divine 
what is in Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s mind and anticipate it.’°! Since 
the 1960s, beginning with Kamaraj, party bosses had tended to make 
or break prime ministers. Oligarchy within the Congress Party stemmed 
from and reinforced oligarchy within government: 


The unfortunate decision to work out State socialism arrived at by 
Nehruji, tempted by the delusion that it would quickly lead to national 
prosperity, has undone the party. The Congress organization has since 
become a nationwide blackmailing gang held to ransom by provincial 
sub-gangs at various levels. ‘There being now no Nehru to hold things 
together from the top by his prestige, the Prime Minister of India de- 
pends now on the power of local satraps. It is not democracy growing 
from below upwards; it is a chain of satellitism commanding things 
from below.°? 

But was there in fact such a powerful combine of ministers, officials, 
and party bosses without internal rifts? Rajaji was aware of the many 
conflicts, dissidence, and defections within the Congress Party which 
became quite open after Nehru’s death in May 1964. In fact, some 
scholars have argued that the Congress Party was internally democratic 
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and not ideologically driven. Morris Jones argues that the Congress 
under Nehru was still the ‘party of generous shelter, wide and diffuse 
ideological appeal, loose organization, tolerant discipline, spasmodic 
activity, firmly subordinated to its government representatives—a 
large poorly furnished waiting room from which rather narrow pas- 
sages led to the inner chambers of power.’® He also observes that the 
early 1960s saw greater internal democracy thanks to the condition 
that one-third of the working committee be elected by the All India 
Congress Committee.“ 

However, the open umbrella view of Congress came under strain 
during the mid 1960s with the party president Kamaraj stressing ideo- 
logical commitment to a ‘socialistic pattern of society’ and moving 
towards populist mobilizations of the poor. Even though much of this 
remained rhetoric, Rajaji argues that doctrinal rhetoric reflected the 
general drift of policy, and that parties are judged on the basis of what 
they say rather than what they dare to do.® Against the Kamaraj Plan, 
Rajaji believed ministers taking to party work did not touch the root 
of the problem, which lay in the state’s control over economic and 
commercial initiative. He suggested that no one ought to bea member 
of any committee of the Congress, or be in any position to influence 
its activities, unless he has a profession or calling which fetched him 
a decent living.©° The Congressman’s private life, income, and expendi- 
ture had to be made public.°” This would discourage the temptation 
to make Congress Party work a profession. Without such fundamen- 
tal changes, internal conflicts would remain motivated by jealousy, 
envy, and love of power and would not amount to genuine internal 
democracy. 

But it may be asked if the ‘iron law of oligarchy’ can ever be bypass- 
ed. Is there not always some group or the other that dominates every 
party, especially a ruling party? Did Rajaji not himself support private 


industrialists and entrepreneurs who would also have tried to influence 
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the ruling party? Rajaji admitted this was so: that all parties tend 
towards some form of oligarchy or control by a few. Even so, he 
thought it better for there to be many parties, so that ‘in the cracks 
between these countervailing oligarchies, the individual has some 
chance to draw free breath . . .°8 The entrenchment of Congress oli- 
garchs exercising extensive control over the economy had therefore to 
be opposed. He proclaimed in one essay after another that the state as 
the ‘sole wholesaler, landlord and banker’ was a greater evil inasmuch 
as this represented a combination of political power and economic 
power within government. It was better to give reign to free enterprise 
so that multiple oligarchies might compete with, and countervail, one 
another. That would represent the lesser evil. 

In judging between different forms of oligarchies, he always followed 
this rule of the lesser evil. Constitutionally guaranteed liberal institutions 
and norms were his reference points when figuring out greater and 
lesser evils. A democratically elected government that puts party inte- 
rests above general interests is effectively a government of and for a few. 
An oligarchy of experts supplanting parliamentary authority to debate 
and formulate economic policy is not acceptable. An oligarchy that 
supports a few select industrialists and businesses is not fair. A small 
coterie of party bosses garnering benefits by virtue of their membership 
of the ruling party is not healthy. He sought out ways and means 
through which these oligarchic trends could be contained, if not re- 
versed. Among these, forging a strong opposition occupies pride of 
place: it is the second foot of democracy. 


Firebell at Midnight: The Nuisance of 
an Opposition 


‘It may be a nuisance to be continually told that you were wrong, but 
the tolerance of such a nuisance is of the essence of democracy and, in- 
deed, what distinguishes it from other forms of government.” Rajaji 
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affirmed time and again that a strong opposition was the life breath of 
parliamentary democracy. Criticisms, replies, and counter-replies 
make for health in the air. Diseases of corruption and intrigue are, 
by a process of natural hygiene, driven out in such an atmosphere. 
Quoting Burke, he observed that clamour which disturbs the public 
repose is as necessary as the firebell at midnight which disturbs one’s 
sleep but also keeps one from burning in bed.”° 

He rejected the idea of an ‘oriental democracy’ or non-Western 
democracy based on one-party rule. Tom Mboya had argued that ‘in 
a single party rule where power is distributed and the rule of law is 
recognized, the judiciary is independent, the press is respected, trade 
unions and other pressure groups are also allowed to exist; so the Kenya 
government run by the Kenya African National Union party is not a 
dictatorship or oligarchy but democracy.’”! To Rajaji, though, experi- 
ence showed that all such regimes soon turn dictatorial when there is 
any threat of serious opposition either from the judiciary or from trade 
unions or from the public. 

In a different vein, Asoke Mehta had observed that ‘the axiom of 
[the] opposition’s job to oppose would make economic development 
difficult.’’? For instance, economic development sometimes requires 
higher taxation, but this may be unacceptable to the opposition. 
He thought that the opposition’s role is only valid when there are ir- 
reconcilable differences on nationalism, secularism, and democracy; 
otherwise, consensus is preferable on nation-building issues. Rajaji 
endorsed the need for such national governments of consensus, con- 
sisting of able bureaucrats and leaders during times of crisis. But, in 
general, given the Congress's comfortable majorities in the 1950s and 
1960s, he held that a strong opposition in parliament was critical. As 
one study of legislators in Rajasthan showed, while most Congress 
Party members saw their role primarily as one of supporting government 
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policies, most opposition members saw their role as one of constructive 
criticism rather than just ‘negativism’.’’ This finding chimes with 
Rajaji’s earlier intuition that an effective opposition keeps the ruling 
party alert, and ensures that an independent administration and judi- 
ciary keep a check on government by cabinet and counter oligarchic 
coteries—if only by generating countervailing ones. Parties in opposi- 
tion must also educate themselves and not simply engage in exhibitionist 
walk-outs. He approved only one walk-out in the fifteen-year history 
of the Swatantra Party, during the debate on the seventeenth amendment 
act affecting small ryotwari farmers.”4 Rajaji and Minoo Masani both 
extended the Swatantra Party’s support to the devaluation of the rupee 
in June 1966 by Indira Gandhi’s Congress government.”? The blind 
and unprincipled opposition of contemporary politics was no part 
of the moral function of a democratic opposition upheld by Rajaji. 
His view that Indian democracy of the 1950s and 1960s suffered 
from the lack of a strong opposition was echoed by others. In 1975, 
reflecting on the fact that most opposition leaders were in jail, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan (also in jail) reiterated that the absence of a united 
opposition had led to the dictatorship of the Congress under Indira 
Gandhi.’° However, Rajaji was not enthusiastic about the communist 
parties as constituting a worthwhile opposition. He agreed reluctantly 
to become the chief minister of Madras in 1952 mainly in order to pre- 
vent the communists from having an upper hand in a non-Congress 
coalition government.’’ As soon as he assumed office, he announced 
that they were his main public enemy. Their strategy of magnifying 
every discontent and aiding class conflict did not appeal to him. Their 
ideology of socialism through state capitalism appealed even less. In 
his years out of office, he periodically raised the spectre of a commun- 
ist takeover. In the absence of good government, he warned, ‘a com- 
munist party with a strong base among industrial workers, always bent 
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on subverting democracy and intent on establishing a minority regime 
in the name of the oppressed proletariat, could become dangerous.’”® 

He admitted to Monica Felton that he had never read Karl Marx, 
could not read about or understand things like dialectical materialism, 
and had too much prejudice against it.”” His judgement of the com- 
munists was based on his practical experience with Indian communists; 
it revealed a liberal’s prudence in him that made him distrust all ideo- 
logies. He thought the communists were honest but not ready to ack- 
nowledge that there was no final answer. They did not realize that 
‘every time we solve a problem, the solution itself creates another.’ *° 
Being practical, he admitted that communists could be useful in the 
opposition as long as good government was available. But they had 
first to be tamed into accepting parliamentary methods. During 
1946-53, the communists supported armed revolts in parts of Andhra 
and Bengal, which made them routine targets of repression by the 
Congress governments. After their electoral victory in Kerala in 1957, 
Rajaji criticized direct tactics like satyagraha employed by some Cong- 
ressmen as adventurist and unconstitutional. His distrust of commun- 
ism did not supersede his commitment to a liberalism that dictated 
their right to exist. 

Could the communists be part of an opposition alliance? In 1942, 
when Rajaji opposed the Quit India movement and supported the 
Muslim League demand for separation, he had been backed by the 
communists; and he had asked for a removal of the Raj’s ban on 
them.®! In the 1960s Rajaji went so far as to admit that left wing com- 
munists were more sincere about dislodging the Congress than right 
wingers, who were just another edition of Congressmen. Yet he warned 
that any alliance with the communists would be suicidal, for it would 
alarm voters. Always adept at finding ways out of a dilemma, he sug- 
gested that if leftist communists could be induced to make a ‘great 
sacrifice—and they are capable of such a sacrifice—of abjuring all 
nomination as candidates, their alliance may be accepted.’*” He then 
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added that ‘it would of course be ungracious to ask and perhaps foolish 
to accept assistance from any party whatsoever making it a condi- 
tion that it should not put up any candidates’, even though sincere 
communists may be capable of such generosity.’ He admired P.C. 
Joshi’s stewardship of the Communist Party during the war years. 
He also had high regard for communist opponents like P. Rama- 
murthi who relentlessly criticized him in the Legislative Assembly 
during 1952-4. 

Though he was not as harsh about the right wing Jan Sangh, he 
opposed its nationalist aggressiveness and anti-Pakistan views: majority 
tyranny of every kind was evil. He was categorical that it was undesir- 
able for government servants to engage in RSS programmes. And yet 
he was willing to pull on with the right wing for the immediate goal 
of a united front against Indira Gandhi in the late 1960s. 


A ‘Brake’ Party: The Swatantra Interlude 


In Rajaji’s view, the burden of opposition must be borne by a ‘brake’ 
party which would correct the statist policies of the Congress: “The 
only Opposition that can be a true democratic balance to the ruling 
party in Delhi is a conservative party—a party that openly and boldly 
stands for and is guided by the principle of conserving what we have 
and what is good, before proceeding to change or disturb the status 
quo. Change should not come for mere compliance with untested, un- 
realistic slogans of revolution.’ °4 He admitted that his ‘criticism of and 
opposition to the ruling party’s policies may be called conservatism 
because it stresses on conserving, as we proceed from step to step.’®° 

The new party, formed with his blessings, was christened ‘Swatantra 
Party’, or the freedom party. He called it a constitutional party rather 
than a conservative party. Lamenting that the term conservative 
had acquired a derogatory sense—‘like so many other good English 
words —he clarified that he meanta free life, as against the dictatorship 
of the state which must always be a party dictatorship, and therefore 
‘intolerable’ for those outside it and unhealthy for the nation as a 
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whole.’ Howard Erdman hints that Rajaji may have been dissuaded 
from naming it a ‘conservative’ party on the grounds that such a name 
would be a liability.8” Clarifying the liberal basis of the party, Rajaji 


says: 


Political liberalism holds that the State should encroach as little as 
possible on the freedom of the individual, its function being to afford 
protection and keep order. The corresponding economic attitude is 
freedom of private enterprise in industry and commerce, free trade, 
and free competition. Ethically, liberalism stands for liberty of thought, 
liberty of conscience, liberty of the Press, unhampered intellec- 
tual research and creation. Swatantra is the Sanskrit word for all this 
freedom.*® 


Formed in August 1959, the Swatantra Party grew out of the Forum 
for Free Enterprise and the All India Agriculturalists’ Federation, 
formed in 1956 and 1958, respectively.®? The party was committed to 
free enterprise though it distanced itself from nineteenth-century 
laissez-faire capitalism. Both Minoo Masani (the party's general secretary 
from 1959 to 1967 and president from 1968 to 1971) and Rajaji re- 
peatedly clarified that they were not against planning per se but only 
‘coercive Soviet type planning’. In fact, Masani championed a mixed 
economy where the state, instead of owning and managing industries, 
engaged in effective regulation and direction.” 

Rajaji clarified that the Swatantra Party was committed to the cons- 
titutional order, the restoration of an independent and efficient admi- 
nistration, and an impartial judiciary through specific procedural 
initiatives. It was also committed to electoral reform, especially the 
banning of company funds. Economically it would prioritize expansion 
of production over redistribution through incentives for individual 
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enterprise. Towards this end, it was committed to scaling back the ex- 
cessive regulation of industry and radical land reform. But he added 
that there would be safeguards for the protection of labour and against 
unreasonable profits, prices, and dividends where there was no com- 
petition or where competition did not secure the necessary corrective.”! 
Masani staunchly defended the right to collective bargaining and the 
right to strike as fundamental freedoms without which a free society 
cannot last long.”* The new party would show concern for the poor 
but not deploy ‘sadist passions’ for their welfare. It would provide in- 
centives for rural industrialization and thus increase employment. It 
would also eliminate indirect taxes on the necessities of life. In accom- 
plishing these goals, the party was to focus on the family, the farm, and 
the artisan’s workshop as support systems. However, there was no 
clear statement on foreign policy, the language question, prohibition, 
social reform, free and compulsory education, and such issues. Barring 
fundamental economic and foreign policy matters, the party inno- 
vated—it allowed its members to vote according to their conscience on 
other issues.?? 

Despite this liberal creed, the party was alleged by no less a states- 
man than Nehru to belong to the ‘middle ages of Lords, castles and 
Zamindars’.** The Communist Party labelled it one of the ‘forces of 
dark right reaction’. Aware of the fact that he was being labelled 
retrograde, fascist, reactionary, and feudal, Rajaji retorted by arguing 
that such terms were only meant to fool the unwary and frighten the 
people from doing the right thing.” 

What of Swatantra’s support for ex-princes? Nehru himself, keeping 
an eye on history and tradition, had conceded in 1945 that these rul- 
ers could remain constitutional heads of their principalities.°° The 
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Swatantra Party was extending this political line. True, there were 
aristocrats who supported the Swatantra Party, such as the Raja of 
Ramgarh, Raghavendra Pratap Singh of Mankapur (UP), and Maha- 
rani Gayatri Devi of Jaipur. But many princes also supported other 
parties or adopted a wait-and-watch policy.”’ Besides, several princes 
were fickle and were courted by the Congress. The Rajas of Ramgarh 
and Paliwal left Swatantra in 1963 and 1964 and the Prince of Baroda 
was instrumental in securing Congress's hold in Baroda district in 
the 1962 elections.”® As a new party with a weak organizational base, 
Swatantras support came in fact from vertical networks of princes and 
zamindars.”’ Only in Gujarat did it manage a broad social base, thanks 
to support from the Kshatriya Sabha which was disenchanted with 
Congress support for the peasant proprietors (patidars).'°° This Ksha- 
triya Sabha was a caste federation drawing together many caste and 
lineage groups, mostly from economically depressed communities of 
cultivators.'°’ In soliciting caste-based support Swatantra was far from 
unique. Pran Chopra has noted that the Congress, as the party in 
power and controlling an enormous network of government patronage, 
also routinely worked through vertical networks in working out elect- 
oral strategies. '° 

Among the party leaders, there was besides Rajaji the president, 
N.G. Ranga, who was an Oxford-educated economist, a veteran anti- 
communist ideologue, a former Congressman, and a leader of the 
peasant movement in the 1930s; the secretary was Minoo Masani, an 
economist trained at the London School of Economics, a founder of 
the Congress Socialist Party who later turned anti-statist; the treasurer, 
Homi Mody, was a prominent Parsi businessman from Bombay; the 
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senior vice president, K.M. Munshi, was a constitutional lawyer and 
former Congressman who also took an interest in Hindu religious and 
cultural affairs; and V.P. Menon, the distinguished retired civil ser- 
vant famous for assisting Sardar Patel during the integration of India’s 
princely states.!°° Noting their diverse profiles, Erdman says they 
all lacked a background of commitment to either hoary traditionalism 
or militant authoritarian Hindu nationalism.!°* Though some, like 
Munshi and Rajaji, were exponents of the Hindu classics, they were 
not militant Hindu nationalists; on the contrary, Rajaji was routinely 
criticized for his solicitousness towards Muslims. And none of them 
was against economic progress; on the contrary, their critique of Cong- 
ress economic policies was founded on the idea that state socialism 
retarded the economy. The party attracted an older generation of civil 
servants who bemoaned not the decline of tradition but what they saw 
as an excessive politicization of the administration. These were liberals 
who desired a nightwatchman state that embodied administrative 
efficiency, constitutional propriety, and fiscal responsibility—all ideals 
that were also emphasized by other parties.'” And, like Congress, Swa- 
tantra suffered from a hiatus between a liberal and upper-class leadership 
at the national level and reliance on vertical networks of princes or 
landlords at the state levels. 

Based on the ideas of maximal freedom and minimal government 
consistent with the constitution and general welfare, the Swatantra 
Party fought elections in the 1960s. Its electoral performance in 1962 
was impressive in areas where it had aristocratic support and it became 
an important opposition party. Pointing to the fact that about 15 lakh 
people voted for the Swatantra as against 25 lakh for the Congress in 
the Madras parliamentary constituencies, Rajaji asserted that there 
were positive signs for a serious opposition.! In 1967 Swatantra gain- 
ed from mass discontent with the Congress and did well in Orissa, 
Rajasthan, and Gujarat, while improving its position in South Indian 
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states.!°” Its success also stemmed from an alliance with the Jan Sangh 
in some of these states. Rajaji’s pragmatism was evident when he count- 
ered Kamaraj’s Congress, which had the support of Periyar’s Dravida 
Kazhagam, by forging closer ties between the Swatantra and Annadu- 
rai's Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK).'° Rajaji argued that the 
DMkK had outgrown casteism and helped alter the DMK’s image 
among the professional strata and Brahmins.'°” 

But Swatantra’s impressive gains were wiped out by 1971 due to 
defections, when it polled less than 2 per cent of the vote compared to 
7 per cent in 1967.'!° The remnants of the party merged with Charan 
Singh’s Bharatiya Kranti Dal and later with the Janata Party in the 
1970s. Some analysts have pointed out that the Swatantra Party failed 
partly due to the inflexibility of some of its leaders, who were un- 
able to forge durable alliances with other parties.'!! Insiders, however, 
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argue that Rajaji’s expedient alliance with the old Kamaraj Congress 
during the 1971 elections, based on the ‘Remove Indira’ slogan rather 
than a common minimum programme, proved fatal.'!* Howard 
Erdman correctly observes that the inability to anchor itself in a mass 
base and the flirting with illiberal elements at the local levels in its 
obsessive opposition to statism threatened its progressive liberal 
potential.'!5 


The Constitution as a Looking Glass 


Rajaji laboured to clarify that the conservative party he had in mind 
was nota party of the right; it only appeared so, given the Congress tilt 
to the left of centre. He repeatedly clarified that the conservatism he 
had in mind was for individual freedom and general progress. In prin- 
ciple, the aim of a conservative party is to put some brakes on rapid 
change and conserve what exists and what is good; in Rajaji’s phrasing 
‘survival is a proof of fitness, not worthlessness.’ His support for group 
loyalties (family, kin, and caste groups) as well as erstwhile princes re- 
flects a bias towards conserving traditional and feudal ties. His opposi- 
tion to land ceilings and the abolition of privy purses serves to buttress 
this view. Rajaji endorsed a ‘natural love of one’s own’, whether this was 
rooted in family or caste or community, as the basis of an enlarged 
mentality (a subject dealt with subsequently). But this did not exhaust 
what he meant by conserving what we have and what is good. In op- 
posing the Congress Party he often drew upon the constitution as the 
‘looking glass’ to figure out ‘what we have and what is good’. 

In opposing land ceilings, Rajaji argued for private property as a 
sacrosanct right entrenched in the constitution. Protesting against the 
sudden abolition of privy purses, he invoked the moral basis of consti- 
tutional obligations. The license-permit raj was stifling individual 
freedom and making large numbers of people who lived off trade 
or other honest means dependent on state patronage. Given that these 
debates were framed in the 1960s as a battle between reactionary- 
obscurantist forces and progressive-democratic forces, there is a ten- 
dency to miss the constitutional issues which were involved. In his 
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writings Rajaji often referred to the constitution as the founding 
document of democracy and individual freedom and the constitution 
had clearly laid out an obligation which was being shouted down by 
the hegemonic rhetoric of socialism. 

Foremost among the freedoms which guided Rajaji’s vision was the 
sanctity of private property. This right has been the site of a prolonged 
tussle between individual freedom and social justice strands of the 
constitution, and by extension between parliament and the Supreme 
Court of India. Right from the first amendment through to the forty- 

fourth amendment, when property rights were shunted out of the 
fundamental rights chapter of the constitution by the Janata govern- 
ment, it was an open question as to whether private property was a 
fundamental right on par with the right to life and liberty. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly made it abundantly clear that the right to property is 
not an absolute right. There was broad agreement that the legislatures 
should have adequate leeway to figure out the amount of compensation 
or the principles that would determine such amounts when property 
was acquired by the state. In other words, there was an explicit desire 
to restrict judicial review. However, the constitution framers were 
preoccupied with zamindari abolition at this juncture, about which 
it was agreed that legislatures must have the final say. But it is not 
clear from the Constituent Assembly debates whether such legislative 
supremacy was applicable to state acquisitions generally.!'4 

Rajaji thought of private property as a right that must be sacrosanct, 
for the freedom to engage in work and keep what one has lawfully 
earned is the foundation of all productive activity. For this reason 
he also championed the right to freedom of trade and occupation. He 
held that the right to property was as critical as that of freedom of the 
press: ‘It is the citizen that is the reality and the tangible and unalterable 
fact. His freedom must be taken for granted for all mechanisms which 
may be good or bad, being made in parliamentary democracies out of 
a majority of votes and many other circumstances not altogether per- 
fect or even good. The frontiers of this mechanism [of state] created by 
citizens for their good must be strictly and carefully limited. The front- 
iers of the citizen’s freedom must be as wide as possible. The benefit of 
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the doubt must ever go to the latter.’!!? But property was not an ab- 
solute right for Rajaji, who in fact supported zamindari abolition with 
little or no compensation. He also concurred that property can be 
acquired for a public purpose by way of just compensation, which he 
clarified as being ‘full and present payment of money value in compen- 
sation’.!!°As governor general, he had assented to the Bihar Management 
of Estates and Tenures Act, 1949, which provided for the taking over 
of zamindars’ estates (including coal mines), managing them and 
sending the profits to the owners, and eventually acquiring them. The 
act's purpose was to avoid paying compensation at the time of taking 
over.'!7 Liberty must be limited in order to be properly enjoyed. Fur- 
thermore, civil liberty was not a natural right but a product of social 
experience, convention, and compromise; as such, the statesman must 
pay attention to rumbling discontent and not blindly defend the sta- 
tus quo. 

It is with respect to the Kerala Agrarian Relations Act (mooted by 
the Communist government and declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court in 1961) and the proposed seventeenth amendment 
in 1961 that Rajaji openly referred to changes to Article 31 on property 
as a ‘fraud on the Constitution’.!!8 He argued that these moves were 
based on Congress's creed of socialism and went well beyond zamindars 
to affect ryots who were small landowners. He recalled Ambedkar’s 
assurance in 1951 during the debates on the first amendment that 
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ryotwari tenures would not be affected by the changes in Article 31 (31 
A and B) which targeted zamindars and other intermediaries.'!? The 
seventeenth amendment bill tried to extend the definition of the term 
‘estate’ to include lands held under other tenure systems, such as inam, 
jagir, and ryotwari, and sought to put 124 land reform acts in the 
Ninth Schedule, beyond the reach of the courts. A joint committee of 
parliament examined the 124 acts and tossed 88 out as unfitting, con- 
ceded that the Ninth Schedule’s existence was ‘improper’, and suggested 
that compensation at market value be paid to land held within the 
ceiling as allowed for an individual’s personal cultivation. '*° But Rajaji 
thought this was not an adequate safeguard, for the rhetoric of govern- 
ment pointed to personal cultivation as a deciding factor. Ifa girl were 
to inherit a small piece of land under the new Hindu law of inheritance 
and were to lease it to a cousin or neighbour, should she forfeit her 
ownership, he asked?!*! He warned repeatedly in the 1960s that it was 
not just the right to property but freedom itself that was being threat- 
ened. At the time of the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth amendment 
bills in 1971—the former securing parliament’s power to amend any 
part of the constitution and the latter substituting the term ‘amount’ 
for compensation in Article 31 and also elevating directive princi- 
ples!?*—there were other voices which also feared for freedom. Besides 
Nani Palkhivala, Minoo Masani, Subba Rao and others who expressed 
concern that property restrictions could be followed by the erosion of 
other freedoms, there were also left members like A.K. Gopalan, Som- 
nath Chatterjee of the Communist Party of India, Marxist (CPM), 
and Hiren Mukherjee of the Communist Party of India (CPI) who 
pleaded for some protection to the freedoms in Article 19 (other than 
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for trade and property).!?? The Law Commission also felt that not all 
the freedoms of Article 19 should be made secondary to the imple- 
mentation of directive principles and did not favour excluding judicial 
review of laws passed to give effect to directive principles.!*4 

Rajaji agreed that parliament can pass any law to amend the consti- 
tution. But he also opposed using a parliamentary majority to destroy 
basic freedoms in pursuit of a vague ideal of the common good. The 
constitution was not just a scrap of paper but a mirror reflecting moral 
rights and obligations. Contrary to Mrs Gandhi, who interpreted 
privy purses as ‘political agreements’, he referred to them as moral 
agreements. ‘Moral obligations’, he declared, ‘cannot be “amended” by 
Parliament. !” It is worth recalling here that Nehru had thought them 
anachronistic as early as 1953 and had appealed to the princes to con- 
tribute to the development of their regions out of their privy purses. !7° 
But he had resisted the pressure to abolish privy purses in the early 
1960s when Kamaraj and Atulya Ghosh called for it, saying the gov- 
ernment should keep its word and that the cost of the purses was going 
down.!?” When Mrs Gandhi issued an overnight presidential order 
derecognizing the princes in reaction to the defeat of a bill in the Rajya 
Sabha, Rajaji warned that this presaged a move to undermine the 
constitution in the name of state socialism and lost no time attacking 
the Congress. The constitution had become a plaything of party 
politics and political parties were outdoing each other subverting it. 
He defended the Supreme Court's judgment in the Golak Nath case 
restricting the amending power of parliament in relation to funda- 
mental rights.!78 
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But was not the constitution drafted by a few individuals who were 
not elected, and therefore is not an elected parliament superior? Rajaji 
declared that ‘the Constitution of India rests on itself and not an Act 
of Parliament.’!”’ It must remain unalterable in some respects in so 
far as it provides for the freedom of individual citizens and protects 
minorities against the tyranny of the majority. He was invoking the 
constitution as a ‘set of higher order rules’ which cannot be simply 
subjected to majoritarian procedures. Pratap Bhanu Mehta argues that 
‘this deeper entrenchment’ of the constitution is necessary for two 
reasons: one, the need for an authority that bestows law-making.power 
on parliament to be set above the products of ordinary legislation; and 
two, the need for substantive constraints that no legislation can over- 
ride.!°° The Indian constitution provided for a relatively simple proce- 
dure ofamendment, but then it also provided for substantive constraints 
which had to be respected. These constraints, embodied in the dif- 
ferent freedoms, express what it means to be a citizen in a democratic 
state and thus enhance rather than impede democracy.'?! Rajaji was 
clear that all of Part III was inviolable, though subject to reasonable 
restrictions. While directive principles are important, they cannot be 
justiciable as rights because the ways to achieve those ideals are 
manifold and not restricted to state socialism. In a bizarre twist, it was 
in fact the Janata government led by Morarji Desai which removed the 
right to property from the fundamental rights section via the forty- 
fourth amendment in 1979. 


Freedom and Virtues 


Rajaji’s belief in the principle of least interference vis-a-vis freedom 
was balanced by another concern, namely the need to shape freedom 
prudently. He was not defending private property to cultivate popu- 
larity; in fact, such defence was and remains unpopular in the Indian 
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context partly on account ofa general Hindu ambivalence about mate- 
rial goods and partly because of the socialist proclivities of India’s in- 
tellectuals. Shunning hypocrisy, Rajaji recognized that a moderate 
amount of property was necessary to pursue the good life. He also 
recognized that such moderation must be fostered through wise 
policies. Individual freedom must be made to branch out into civic 
virtues of industriousness, liberality, and tolerance. Liberty, as Burke 
observed, was a good to be improved, not an evil to be lessened.!%” 
Rajaji recognized that freedom in general and the right to property and 
freedom of trade in particular must be gently restrained. Following 
Burke, he believed every wise statesman must find out, by cautious 
experiment and cool, rational endeavour, how little restraint the com- 
munity can subsist on.!%? Such calculation cannot be founded on arbi- 
trary decrees that inhibit the spirit of freedom. 

Turning now to prohibition: Rajaji introduced prohibition in the 
Madras Presidency in 1937. This was not meant to serve party inte- 
rests; in fact, the government lost revenue with the measure. No pro- 
cedures were violated; for medical and other uses, special permits were 
allowed. More than curtailing freedom, he saw prohibition as a way of 
controlling the liquor trade. In theory the right to drink was not 
affected by prohibition since those who wished and could afford it had 
only to get special permits. Rajaji’s aim was centrally to protect the 
poorer classes, and in this the measure seems paternalistic. However, 
as the collector of Salem—where prohibition was in force—reported, 
popular opinion and caste feelings were averse to drink and the women 
of the poorer classes welcomed the act.!44In our time, the demand for 
a ban on arrack has sometimes come from women who are adversely 
affected by the largely male addiction to alcohol within their commu- 
nities. 

Theoretically, Rajaji preferred a total ban rather than gradualist 
measures on the grounds that public opinion favoured it. Does this not 
suggest he succumbed to a moral majoritarianism? In his tract on 
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prohibition Rajaji weighs several factors to show that total statutory 
prohibition might advance the public good. The considerations he 
weighs pertained to toxic chemicals in alcohol, the manufacturing of 
various kinds of liquor and their alcohol content, the medical evidence 
on alcohol’s impact on health, the unproductive use of material and 
labour in liquor production and trade, the profits from this trade for 
government revenue, the relative advantages of a gradual or total ban, 
the difficulties of enforcement, and the existence of public sentiment 
in favour of a ban.!*° The bulk of his argument is devoted to showing 
that the liquor trade is inherently objectionable, and since governments 
hugely benefit from it financially, they are reluctant to ban it. He 
admitted that government control over the trade was actually tanta- 
mount to a monopoly whereby licences were granted to the highest 
bidders, who were free to expand their business without limit. Therefore, 
instead of compromising with a ‘great evil’, he advised a total ban and 
the devising of alternative taxes to compensate the loss. Enforcing the 
ban would be difficult but not insuperable, considering that the 
government had to monitor illegal trade even with controls. That pub- 
lic opinion favoured a ban because alcohol consumption was not 
generally interwoven with the social life of people in India was only one 
factor, and not the only one, in his arguments. Here, as elsewhere, he 
tried to follow a principled approach that judged every case on its own 
merit. 

But do such moves not curtail individual freedom? The more useful 
question here, as some political theorists argue, is whether restraints on 
the right to drink or consume drugs or buy pornography make a 
human life stunted, cramped, and less than fully human.!%° The res- 

raints imposed may fall short of a total ban and can take the form of 
increased taxes and educating public opinion on the risks involved so 
as to encourage self-restraint. While prohibition may sound archaic 
now, it has to be kept in mind that the same logic (of restraining such 
habits through making access difficult and expensive, and educating 
public opinion) underlies the controls on drugs and the drug trade in 
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our own time. Labels like conservative and reactionary do not, in 
this sense, capture the genuine civic concerns that animated Rajaji’s 


thought. 


Nationalize Elections 


Rajaji’s refusal to contest elections in 1952 and get elected to the 
Madras Legislative Assembly remains a puzzle. He did not fear elec- 
tions per se: in 1937 he had contested the university constituency 
with 8109 voters and won it against opposition from the Justice 
Party.'*’ He had canvassed with only a single press statement. In 1946, 
again, his attempt to contest from the same constituency was blocked 
by the Tamil Nadu Congress which was alienated by his position 
against Quit India.'°* Limited as his experience was with contesting 
and winning elections, he did not desist from using his practical wis- 
dom to suggest ways of making it less expensive and fairer. 

He lamented with characteristic wit that under Nehru’s socialism 
only elections were allowed to be a private enterprise.!*? To combat 
rampant money and muscle power, he called for ‘nationalizing elec- 
tions’.!4° He suggested that elections are only one means to ascertain 
the people’s mandate and must not be idolized as ends in themselves. 
When they become expensive and corrupt, they should be rectified. !*! 
He lambasted Nehru and the Congress for misusing the position of the 
ruling party to mobilize funds. In 1961, when the minister for food 
was made in charge of election funds, Rajaji mocked this by saying 
that while food production depended on people’s effort, the minister 
showed great aptitude for collecting large sums from capitalists. !4 
When the Madras chief minister Kamaraj announced in 1961 that he 
would get Rs 50 crores doled out to poor peasants from the Plan pool, 
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Rajaji condemned this as a vote buying technique. !4? And when the 
Congress managed to mobilize about Rs 12 crores in a short time, he 
made a personal appeal to Nehru in the name of mutual regard, 
affection, and higher values, to confiscate the money and put it into 
a relief fund for floods and other crises.!44 He pointed out that the 
Congress victory over 82 seats in the Orissa elections that year was 
aided by the massive use of official machinery involving 200 jeeps and 
18,000 paid workers. The expenditure of Rs 40 lakhs meant that the 
election expenditure exceeded the legal limit by four or five times.'* 
Nehru’s ascetic talk about company donations did not explain his 
accepting a gift of Rs 20 lakhs from a single Birla company.'*° Un- 
impressed by Nehru’s confession that he was a ‘little ashamed’ of col- 
lecting party funds after he had accepted a purse from Kanpur donors, 
Rajaji recalled that Nehru had silently watched his party oppose and 
defeat a motion (put forward by all the opposition parties) to ban 
company donations.!*” Rajaji went on to remark that ‘it was a pity that 
the Kanpur industrial magnates did not feel hurt by their donee taking 
the money and at the same time castigating them as people without 
principles.’ He called for a law banning political contributions by 
companies. !48 

To appreciate his attacks on the elections as a business, a brief 
overview of soaring election expenditures at the time may be useful. 
According to Stanley Kochanek, the 1957 elections were believed 
to have cost individual candidates and parties around Rs 25 million, 
while the 1962 figures hover around Rs 230 million rupees and the 
1967 estimates vary between Rs 300 million and Rs 660 million.!*° 
For the 1962 elections, while Congress organizers claimed their target 
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was Rs 3 million, an opposition leader put it at Rs 50 million.!?? In 
contrast, the Swatantra Party declared having spent Rs 5 million. The 
1971 election expenditure estimates range between Rs 250 and 500 
million; by the end of the decade this was between Rs 1.7 and 2 
billion.'?! Apart from party membership fees, contributions made by 
candidates and their friends, and levies on parliamentary income 
(which covered a fraction of the costs), business houses contributed 
through individual and company donations. Of this, company contri- 
butions accounted for only 20 per cent, while individual contributions 
to select party leaders and ministers for specific gains, such as access 
to licenses or permits, were conspicuously dominant.!” 

Rajaji always linked his criticisms of election funding to the permit- 
licence-quota raj. He judged accurately that without dismantling the 
ruling party’s hold over licences and permits, corrupt election funding 
could not be addressed. When Mrs Gandhi banned company contri- 
butions while tightening controls over business in the early 1970s, 
black money transferred to politicians in briefcases became the main 
source of funding. Whether it was a rise in sugar prices, an increase in 
export subsidies, or an import licence for a scarce material, licences 
were all exchanged for party funds.!° Even though Swatantra was next 
only to the Congress in receiving funds from businesses and fared 
better than other opposition parties, Rajaji recommended that elections 
be nationalized in order to do away with political dependence on rich 
sponsors. To ‘futile puzzles’ posed in some quarters regarding why 
company donations ought to be banned while charitable and other 
public associations could continue, he answered: ‘where there is plenty 
of money to be extorted by the ruling party, the prohibition is call- 
ed for.’!*4 

He called for elections to be conducted like the census and sug- 
gested, with acumen, that voter identity cards be distributed through 
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the state rather than through the candidate, as was the case at the 
time.'*? He also mooted the idea of mobile polling booths that col- 
lected votes at people's doorstep. He demanded that ministers and par- 
ties relinquish office when seeking a fresh term; it would be even better 
if ministers were disqualified from holding office for ten years after 
their first term.!°° He suggested that the government be placed under 
the president and the administrative services six months prior to 
elections until a new government was formed. The Election Commis- 
sion, in our own time, bears the election costs and issues voter identity 
cards, but Rajaji’s emphasis on the need to curb abuses of government 
machinery by ruling parties and effectively monitor campaign funding 
are still pertinent. The question whether the state should completely 
fund election campaigns and related issues are still being debated. 

There were other related ideas designed to restore the independence 
and efficiency of the state. Criticizing centralization, he argued for 
decentralization: ‘the nearer the electorate is to the man in authority 
the greater is the ultimate chance of mutual influence and improve- 
ment. ’!*” Similarly, he argued that, for an independent judiciary, chief 
justices and judges must be barred from holding political posts and 
reverting to the bar after retirement, and he suggested raising their 
emoluments and pensions substantially. He criticized the appointment 
and confirmation of high court judges by chief ministers as a pernicious 
practice. 


People Must Exercise the Will to be Free 


Rajaji did not explicitly outline a vigilant citizenry as the third foot of 
democracy, but he often referred to democracy’s roots in citizens 
stamina, good sense, and courage. Ideally, people must continuously 
express and exercise the will to be free.!”* But in practice the popular 
will must be shaped and quickened by great leaders like Gandhi. Rajaji 


knew that ordinary men and women do not take to political activity 
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unless it affects them directly. Most people also take a dim view of 
the conflict of interests involved in party conflicts and elections. They 
want to be left alone and prefer the government to be run by a com- 
posite body of worthy and able people prepared to make adjust- 
ments with one another and taking advice from a parliament of mixed 
delegates.!”? 

Cognizant of this peaceable mentality, he did not set much store by 
a vigorous participatory democracy as articulated by radical democrats. 
He did not support partyless democracy or proportional representation 
either, two popular innovations that were (and still are) expected to 
make democracy more vibrant. He did not see democracy as a way of 
establishing a community where the individual is completely in har- 
mony with society. He was concerned with generating more modest 
forms of popular support and civic virtue that chimed with people's 
love of freedom and their desire to pursue ordinary lives in family and 
economy with a reasonable degree of security. He envisioned democracy 
as rule by people who are honest, peaceable, industrious, and who 
support the rule of law. 

For Rajaji, the demos was an aggregate where no single individual 
exercises authority or power. The demos as such is not a person or a 
unified entity. Being composed of many, it has no independent opi- 
nion or conclusion. But the majority opinion can be discovered 
through simple referenda if issues are presented for a yes-or-no answer. 
He was categorical that it is not necessary or desirable to restrict fran- 
chise to literates. It is only necessary to make satisfactory institutional 
arrangements to periodically ascertain the majority opinion. At the 
same time, he did not regard public opinion as the final arbiter on all 
matters. He often argued that public opinion must be educated to be 
reasonable; public opinion was a reliable guide in judging existing 
policies but not in making laws. But how was public opinion to be 
educated in an age of mass media? He thought that the press was meant 
not only to reflect mass opinion but also educate it. It appeared to him 
that the press itself had to be educated first. 

It is noteworthy that freedom of expression was one of the first 
rights to be amended and thus subject to reasonable restrictions by 
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parliament even before the first elections were held in May 1951.' 
The Press (Objectionable Matters) Act which Rajaji passionately 
advocated as home minister in September 1951 was designed to curb 
incitement to violence for overthrowing the government, incitement 
to crime, murder or sabotage, incitement to interfering with essential 
commodity supplies and services, seducing a member of the armed 
forces from his duties, promoting enmity among sections of people, 
and publishing indecent or scurrilous or obscene matter. It provided 
for judicial inquiry by a sessions judge and even a jury in some cases, 
thus inhibiting governmental abuse of the act and making only a 
second offence liable to prosecution. Rajaji clarified that the act was 
meant as a deterrent and sought to encourage the Indian press to deve- 
lop its own code of conduct. But as Shyama Prasad Mukherjee count- 
ered, there were already penal laws against offending morality and 
decency and undermining the security of the state. Rajaji retorted that 
a special law was necessary because fixing of individual responsibility 
(which the penal law required) was difficult in the case of the mass 
media.'°! However, even his friend Khasa Subba Rao regarded the 
home minister’s parting gift as ‘both unnecessary and obnoxious’.!° 
The act neither armed the government any more than existing statutes 
nor checked scurrilous journalism, and was repealed in 1957.' 
While Rajaji regarded the people as an aggregate for ascertaining 
the majority opinion, he approached them asa differentiated entity for 
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the sake of instilling civic virtues. He knew that people were situated 
in and shaped by various attachments to caste, language, region, and 
so on. In fact, he thought that natural affection towards one’s own 
family or caste or language is a fact and must be treated as a friend, not 
an enemy.!® Drawing upon Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural, he argued that 
the moral obligation to take care of one’s own, be it family or relatives 
or neighbours, provides a middle path between state-enforced socialism 
and market-induced individualism.!© Sharing one’s wealth with others 
is not nepotism; forcing one’s relatives on the state and defrauding the 
state for one’s relatives is.!°° Though there is some amount of social and 
moral coercion—in that not helping one’s unfortunate kin is shameful— 
it is a manageable evil. Self-interest is tamed through such pressures 
and tuned to decency and propriety. He held that such a communal 
sensibility ceases to be a burden and becomes a joy once individuais 
grasp that it is a sign of nobility to help others.!° In his short stories 
Rajaji shows that hard work, honesty, thrift, sobriety, compassion, 
peaceableness, piety, generosity, and chastity are some of the virtues 
that must be enlisted to forge a common civic culture across differ- 
ent groups and classes. Of course, he was aware of the narrowness of 
communal attachments and natural affections.'®° His stories show 
upper-caste Brahmins as obsessed with caste purity and selfishness. 
The entrepreneurial castes are shown as prudent, honest, and adhering 
to traditional ways. He presents the ‘poorest of the poor’ Harijans 
as mostly honest, innocent, and hard working, and as victimized 
by upper-caste employers over matters such as petty theft. Harijan 
women and children bear the brunt of such caste hatred, and their 
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thwarted attempts to find some happiness in their lives is given moving 
expression in many of his stories. Avarice, incontinence, miserliness, 
hypocrisy, caste hatred, and filial neglect are seen here as the biggest 
vices. 1°? 

Despite this sensitivity, he thought that legislation and policy must 
build on the existing moral ethos anchored in the family and community. 
Legislators must seek to enlarge the existing orbits and soften the 
prejudices inherent in these loyalties. He did not think that such pre- 
judices could be wiped out altogether; they could only be made more 
reasonable; the statesman’s task was to use existing moral norms to 
forge a civic consciousness that supported industriousness, moderate 
ambition, law-abiding conduct, andasmall dose of public spiritedness. 

Stephen Salkever notes in a discussion of democracy that the easiest 
way to secure such a consciousness is through economic regulations 
that favour farming, limit the amount of property that can be held, re- 
duce poverty, and separate political office from financial reward.'”° 
Salkever also observes that the best way of securing a civic consciousness 
is through education. Rajaji’s views on the ‘easiest way’ of economics 
is the subject of the next chapter. At this point, Rajaji’s initiatives in the 
educational sphere—the “best way—merit attention. 


Chandramati’s Invisible Jewel? 


As chief minister of Madras, in 1953 Rajaji inaugurated a scheme 
whereby formal school time was reduced from five to three hours for 
elementary classes in some districts. His education minister, M.V. 
Krishna Rao, announced that ‘universalization of education and eli- 
mination of the divorce between education and manual labour are 
sought to be attempted in this scheme.’!”! Rajaji argued that a half-day 
shift would enable schools to increase enrolment, reduce the burden 
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on teachers, encourage poor people to send their children to school, 
and encourage the learning of familial crafts and trades in spare time. 
Given that enrolment in Madras was only 47.8 per cent and given the 
meagre government coffers, this scheme was a prudent stroke. Zakir 
Husain, the eminent educator who later became president of India, 
welcomed this, as did the Central Advisory Board of Education.'/7 
But the ‘work part’, as Rajaji called it, proved politically unpopular and 
precipitated his ouster from chiefministership in 1954. 

Losing no time, Periyar Ramasamy and C.N. Annadurai lambasted 
Rajaji's scheme as an attempt to impose Manus caste hierarchy. Like 
‘Chandramati’s Mangalyasutra’, which could only be seen by the hus- 
band, Harischandra, the benefits of this scheme were obvious only 
to the chief minister, argued Narayana Nambiar, a member of the 
legislative assembly (MLA). Rajaji picked up the reference and claimed 
that a few others, suchas President Zakir Husain and select educational 
bodies, could also see ‘Chandramati’s jewel’.'”* In the assembly de- 
bates, members opposed the manner in which the scheme was intro- 
duced as well as the intended benefits. Many argued that village crafts 
and trades were economically unviable, that small children could not 
benefit much from observing parents working at such crafts and 
trades, that it encouraged the exploitation of child labour, that weak 
students from backward classes actually need extra hours of education, 
that there was no plan for the creative use of spare time, that increased 
numbers would decrease quality, and so on. The assembly voted by 
139 votes against 137 to stay the scheme and refer it to an expert com- 
mittee. 

Leading the attack outside, Periyar asserted that by reducing school 
hours and encouraging familial crafts or occupations, ‘achariyar 
(meaning ‘revered teacher’) Rajaji was trying to jettison, ifnot eliminate, 
the benefits of education for lower and backward castes and enhance 
Brahmin hegemony. Rajaji’s view that such vocational education 
would instil dignity of labour, especially of manual labour, was spe- 
cially castigated. Periyar pointed out that only for Brahmins was 
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manual labour undignified, all others worked their bodies to the bone 
for survival.!”4 For non-Brahmins, school education was a passport to 
economic and social progress. They wished to abandon manual labour 
or their familial occupation mainly because it did not fetch them a 
viable income. Instead, Periyar called for Brahmins to either quit India 
or abandon brahminism in order to allow society to restore the dignity 
of manual labour and of the lower castes.'’? He contended that the 
modified elementary education scheme was nothing but a scheme to 
perpetuate a caste-based division of labour, and that opposing it was 
the same as opposing the caste system. 

Saying that he was gratified by the attention primary education was 
getting, Rajaji tried his best to respond to these various charges, but he 
only fuelled hostility and suspicion. He pleaded that he was pro-poor 
and wanted more of the poor to take advantage of the school system; 
that there was no compulsion or penalty regarding the work programme; 
that his scheme would succeed in killing caste distinctions if given a 
fair trial; and so on.!”° By reducing school time, Rajaji hoped more 
people of all classes would send their children to school. He claimed 
that in Madurai the enrolment had gone up by 40 per cent.'’” There 
was no specific scheme for imparting work or craft education. The 
government estimated that out of the 32,000 primary schools, over 
21,000 had children only from occupational families and were expected 
to impart such training, while the remaining 11,000 schools would 
rely on village artisans and craftsmen.!78 

None of these counter-arguments washed with his critics. Irrespect- 
ive of good intent in much that Rajaji proposed, his caste-sensitive 
enemies only saw brahminic interests at work. He had earlier tried to 
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increase the numbers in medical colleges by reducing the interview 
marks from 150 to 50; he withdrew this when this proposal too 
was attacked on the grounds that it would benefit only Brahmins.!”” 
His motives were always crystal clear as overtly or covertly brahminic 
within his caste-surcharged and anti-Brahmin milieu, and he was 
either careless or foolish enough to play into the hands of his oppo- 
nents. 

Rajaji’s trouble lay not in his brahminic bias but in relying upon the 
existing moral ethos embodied in communal and caste loyalties to 
generate a civic consciousness. As he saw it, these loyalties not only em- 
bodied hierarchy but also interdependence, asymmetrical though that 
may have been. After all, the Brahmin was dependent on the tiller, mer- 
chant, and barber. And so was the non-Brahmin landlord. Bringing 
this interdependence to self-consciousness could perhaps soften hier- 
archical prejudices against some occupations and trades. In this task 
Rajaji did not see literacy alone as sufficient. What he sought through 
craft education was more hands-on training in some useful skill or 
trade, besides traditional book learning. This idea has been popular 
among educators everywhere for the imparting of practical skills as 
well as the virtues of hard work, mutual aid, and self-help. Gandhi's 
scheme of basic education had purported to achieve just these ends. 
Nehru, writing after Rajaji’s fiasco in 1954, also invoked the ideal of 
basic education whereby all children would be trained in basic mental 
and manual activities between the ages of 7 and 14, after which they 
could become farmers, shopkeepers or artisans.'®° Rajaji’s rhetoric of 
‘Village polytechnics’, ‘dignity of manual labour’, and his pious hopes 
that a ‘Brahmin child will go to the cobbler’s shop’ reveal a probably 
naive expectation characteristic among liberals that caste prejudices 
will gradually soften and give room to an all-round appreciation of the 
educational impact of vocational training. 

How seriously did Rajaji underestimate the exclusive nature of 
these loyalties? Periyar said he was regularly served drinking water 
in his Brahmin teacher’s house in a glass that would be carefully washed 
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‘afterwards. When he chose to drink water elsewhere, his father pull- 
ed him out of school to prevent him mingling with low-caste boys.!®! 
Instead of metamorphosing into a civic consciousness, as Rajaji 
hoped, caste loyalties have often generated a corporatist solidarity that 
undermines the state. In western Uttar Pradesh, there is evidence that 
rich Jatand Thakur landowners have cornered a major share of govern- 
ment employment for kith and kin through their contacts and capacity 
to pay huge bribes.'®? The situation is not substantially different even 
today in the rest of India: caste solidarities have not been undermined. 
Rajaji was not, naturally, oblivious to caste practices; his short sto- 
ries present village artisans and workers haunted by penury and caste 
hatred. Upper-caste Brahmin mothers and relatives do not let their 
boys play or share their crackers with lower-caste boys. Aware as he was 
of caste and communal loyalties, he saw no way of inculcating ideas of 
mutual aid and liberality but by enlarging them through education. 
He often compared mooting social or political change to the work of 
a motor mechanic who must fix a misfiring engine while keeping the 
vehicle on the road. By holding a mirror to their shallow piety and caste 
purity, he hoped to shame the upper castes into enlarging their spheres 
of thought: expanding education and commerce would loosen such 
prejudices to an extent. But questions about how to expand commerce 
and education always evoke great passion and intense disagreement in 
every regime, producing trials by fire for statesmen, especially in India’s 
caste-entrenched democracy. What does Rajaji’s experience reveal in 
this regard? 


Statesmen Guiding Democracy 


Rajaji wanted democracy to be steered by statesmen towards good 
government. He did not see statesmen as ‘founding’ a political order, 
but as preserving and improving an existing one. As such, he was less 
interested in forms of government or the question of what constitutes 
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the best regime. He was more interested in political deliberation and 
law-making within democratic regimes. We have seen that for Rajaji 
good government was partly about watching the working of consti- 
tutional democracy, discerning trends, diagnosing dangers, and suggest- 
ing suitable remedies. Good government also required that statesmen 
forge a civic consciousness to strengthen the liberal virtues of honesty, 
decency, living within the law, and hard work. Statesmen must com- 
bine moral virtue with practical intelligence, experience, and knowledge 
of the particular circumstances of their city or people.'®? This required 
some understanding of the principles of good government. Quoting 
Burke, he wrote: 


To make a government requires no great trouble. Settle the seat of 
power; teach obedience; and the work is done. To give freedom is still 
more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it only requires to let go the rein. 
But to forma free government, that is, to temper together these oppo- 
site elements, liberty and restraint, in one consistent whole, requires 
much thought, deep reflection, a sagacious, powerful, and combining 
mind. These are Edmund Burke's words. It is on the basis of the philo- 
sophy contained in these words of the great British political philosopher 
that our Constitution was framed and completed in 1949.'*4 


What would a regime which combined freedom and restraint look 
like? If we examine his eloquent defence of freedom, especially the 
right to property, his repeated calls for dismantling the licence-permit 
raj, and his experiments with education to induce civic virtues, it 
becomes clear that he had in mind a democracy where the middle 
classes (neither the rich nor the poor) were preponderant. 

Rajaji’s views become intelligible if we recall Aristotle’s discussion 
of polity, wherein too the middle class is predominant. This is a polity 
in which neither the rich nor the poor but those who own a moder- 
ate amount of property rule: Aristotle thought such people are more 
inclined to behave reasonably.'®° More than possessing virtue, they are 
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marked by an aversion to vice and are amenable to obeying the rule of 
law. Rajaji follows this line of thought. Nowhere was his attempt to 
foster the middle classes more evident than in his support for private 
property and English education. To create such a citizenry, statesmen 
must combine expediency and foresight, boldness and moderation 
in the art of democratic governance. How far did he succeed in his 
advocacy of this balancing act? 

In general, Rajaji was acutely aware of the fact that circumstances 
alter every regularity and principle in politics and must be dealt with 
by prudence or practical wisdom. Like his hero Burke, he reasoned 
from circumstance to principle. Regarding Burke, Russell Kirk points 
out that he first saw the things and the men and then sought the 
principles to apply to the general discontents.'*° Rajaji was also aware 
that such responsiveness would be misunderstood as clever oppor- 
tunism. However, the ethic of responsibility which underlay his ac- 
tions deserves to be reconstructed. 

Having been mentored by Gandhi in satyagraha, Rajaji insisted not 
only on appropriate means, but also the right means. By right means 
he meant ways that enhanced ethical virtue. For instance, he admitted 
that though he had strong and decided views on every subject, he learnt 
that it was wise to make concessions to all from Lokmanya Tilak.'*” 
And yet, he did not as readily make concessions while in power—as in 
the case of educational reform in 1953. It would have been expedient 
on his part then to withdraw the scheme and save his political career. 
Apparently, there was no mechanical way of figuring out the right 
means. [here were certain thumb rules though; avoiding extremes was 
one. For instance, when Periyar expressed his preference for dictatorship, 
Rajaji cautioned: ‘If we got a good dictator, dictatorship would be cer- 
tainly better than cumbersome democracy. . . But it is difficult to get 
a good and worthy dictator otherwise than by chance. Let us hope we 
shall some day discover a rational way of getting good dictators.’!** 
While critical of money power in elections, he never dismissed uni- 
versal adult franchise or parliamentary government or party government 
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or the right to mass campaigns. He was aware of a school of thought 
that was fed up with corruption, nepotism, and inefficiency, and 
which preferred centralization, yet he warned that such a direction 
would only lead to authoritarianism. It was necessary to go through the 
necessary ills of decentralization so that, ultimately, parliamentary 
democracy and good government merged. !®? 

Despite his disillusionment with Congress rule, he never re- 
commended a presidential system, as many others did. Referring to 
Jayaprakash Narayan’s desire for partyless government, he pointed out 
that sucha goal would paradoxically require a party-based movement.!”° 
He quoted Burke’s opinion that ‘party divisions, whether on the whole 
operating for good or evil, are things inseparable from free government. 
This is a truth which, I believe, admits little dispute, having been 
established by the uniform experience of all ages.’!?! 

The ability to discern and choose the lesser evil was another rule. 
Referring to pleas for indirect elections based on electoral colleges, or 
for proportional representation, Rajaji maintained that there may be 
much to be said for these in ‘principle, but only in principle’. An 
electoral college could become corrupt unless it was also vested with 
some local responsibilities besides the voting function. But this would 
involve an elected bureaucracy which would cause and be subject to 
much intimidation and tyranny. It might reduce election expenses but 
its objective of securing able government might only fructify after a 
long period of national distress. Similarly, he regarded proportional 
representation as commendable but wondered if it could be worked, 
given the high rates of illiteracy, the risk of cliques, and the resultant 
government instability. !?* Instead, he argued that intra-party democracy, 
where party members were free to vote according to their convictions 
and conscience on all matters except the party's fundamentals, would 


suffice. !? 
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Similarly, he opposed a legal ban on defections for fear that it might 
jettison the freedom to change political opinions. It would appear 
that politicians were changing opinions at lightning speed in the late 
1960s. Noorani has pointed out that there were 542 defections in the 
fifteen years from the first general election in1952 to the fourth 
in 1967, while there were 438 in the twelve months following 
it.!94 Defections were in most cases motivated by gross self-interest. 
Still, Rajaji objected to a legal ban on the practice because freedom of 
movement from one party to another is essential to democracy in 
that ‘to take away this freedom would lead to a greater evil than what 
we seek to remove.’!”” 

But this position was broadly inconsistent with what he had said in 
1951 when advocating the press bill, wherein the law was expected to 
have a deterrent effect and encourage a responsible press. A legal ban 
on defections, arguably, could have been defended on similar grounds. 
Was this yet another instance of Rajaji’s opportunism? Here it may 
be noted that Swatantra lost as much or more from defections as the 
ruling Congress. Rajaji’s view was that defections within a major- 
ity party happen when that party is seen as the preserve of a few 
individuals and their coteries. In the final analysis, therefore, defection 
is a political issue to be judged by the electorate, not to be settled by 
legal fiat. 

Some of Rajaji’s inconsistencies and ‘opportunistic’ shifts are best 
understood in light of the inherent dilemmas and risks of statesmanship 
in a democratic context. Balancing liberty and virtue, expediency and 
foresight, and courage and moderation under changing circumstances 
is no easy job. There seems to be no sure formula by which such oppo- 
sites can be felicitously combined all the time. When one manages to 
get the balance right, one may fail to convince opponents about the 
rightness of one’s judgement. Did Rajaji, in fact, excel in practical 
wisdom? While trying to balance freedom and restraint, he often 
appears to be leaning more towards the latter. His initiatives on 
prohibition and the press bill appear to be in the interest of curb- 
ing freedom. And yet he was vociferous about individual freedoms, 
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especially freedom of speech, property, and trade. Given that he 
was zealous about restraining liberty while in power and expanding 
freedom while in opposition, it seemed to many that he was oppor- 
tunistic. But what he sought to do through prohibition or the press bill 
(perhaps too hastily) was to create conditions wherein freedom might 
flourish into the liberal virtues of sobriety and decency. In creating 
conditions for such virtues, he saw statesmen in power as having a 
greater responsibility than statesmen in opposition. The main task of 
a statesman in opposition was to perform a vigilante role. Since this 
division of labour is built into the very role of government and opposi- 
tion, the risk of appearing opportunistic seems inevitable. 

He was moreover categorical that freedoms should not be curtailed 
so as to benefit the government or party in power. Statesmen within 
government must scrupulously avoid promoting their own interests 
while judging between greater and lesser evils. Good government 
required that politicians become statesmen and be indifferent to party 
and career. He never supported laws that banned communal parties or 
defections if they were advantageous to the party in power. Nor did he 
counsel relying on the strength of numbers alone in discerning the 
public good. As he put it: ‘It requires reflection and restraint to abstain 
from doing things which it would be advantageous to oneself to do, 
and what is also in one’s power to do. It is easy enough to create diffi- 
culties in the way of minority groups, suffering under real or supposed 
grievances, taking measures for protecting their lawful interests. But 
the Constitution did not contemplate this.’!”° 

Is it any wonder that he was bitterly opposed? Practical wisdom of 
the ideal statesmen he visualized within government is in the Indian 
context, as in most others, severely at odds with the prudence of the 
politician who must win elections and hold on to power. Prohibition, 
the press bill, and the school reform championed by Rajaji antagonized 
large sections of his party, which clearly saw the repercussions of his 
idealism on government revenue and electoral prospects. In some cases 
he was quick to gain lost ground—for instance, when he introduced 
sales tax to make up for loss of revenue from prohibition in the 1930s. 
He was in fact good at balancing budgets during both his tenures as 
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premier and chief minister in Madras. He was quite capable of cal- 
culative reasoning for what he regarded as the common good, though 
not of the cunning required to promote himself. 

Kamaraj, who became chief minister after Rajaji in 1954, displayed 
practical wisdom, though in a rather different mould, one that was in 
tune with popular currents of the time. He withdrew Rajaji’s contro- 
versial educational scheme, introduced a 25 per cent quota for back- 
ward classes in educational and state government jobs (covering about 
51 per cent of the population), liberally doled out licences to party 
sympathizers and funders, attracted the support of the firebrand 
Periyar, and thus enabled Congress to win comfortably in the 1957 
and 1962 elections.!?’ Other issues, such as the imposition of Hindi, 
Andhra separatism, and the Pakistan question also expose Rajaji’s 
inability to defer to party needs and save his career. Having failed to 
persuade his party men, Rajaji would leave the final appeal to his 
conscience. Advocating the unpopular press bill, he clarified: 


To confirm a just man in his actions, he does not require the good opi- 
nion of other men. One mustarrive at his decisions as though they were 
not subject to the comment of other men, as though no one were watch- 
ing. As though. Let this qualification be remembered. Yet politicians in 
a democracy must pay extreme deference to others and to the intelligentsia 
around them. It is necessary for the technique of democracy. A man 
cannot successfully do this unless he is free of that hunger for esteem 
which he must claim he is subject to . . . This is the basic hypocrisy of 
politics, so wrote an eminent writer. I cannot compose words like this. 
To conform to this moral basis we must act on the voice of our con- 
science, and get esteem and approbation if they come, not do things to 
gain that approbation. The triumph of the leader of democracy comes 
just when the people suspect that their leader is indifferent to their 
approval.'?8 


This moral high ground was bound to evoke distrust, especially among 
the run-of-the mill politicians who comprise political parties. Rajaji 
was seen by such people as inflexible and disdainful of public opinion. 
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While his worst enemies conceded his moral stature, even his best 
friends had trouble with his style of leadership. Once he was convinced 
of the rightness of a law or policy, he would not budge. He was fiercely 
independent, displaying a courage that was prepared to forgo power 
and position—in fact only too willing to forgo them. 

Rajaji did not always heed Burke’s advice that the proper role of 
a statesman under a free government is to lead and not force public 
inclination. As Burke observed, “it is very rare indeed for men to be 
wrong in their feelings concerning public misconduct; as rare to be 
right in their speculation upon the cause of it... the most poor, 
illiterate, and uninformed creatures upon earth are judges ofa practical 
oppression. It is a matter of feeling; as such persons generally have 
felt most of it, and are not of an over-lively sensibility, they are the best 
judges of it.’!?? Rajaji failed to see that those who opposed the school 
reform scheme as casteist were judges of a practical oppression; they 
were not just swayed by the passionate rhetoric of a few leaders. All too 
often, he saw the public as a pupil to be educated and shaped. To his 
friend Khasa Subba Rao he wrote: ‘the task of educating a pupil with 
sovereign power (which public opinion holds), is a ‘dangerous business’ 
since ‘the teacher may be destroyed by the irate pupil as was the case 
with Socrates’.*°° Though he knew that statesmanship consists in 
the ability to achieve changes that are necessary without frightening 
society or important sections of it, Rajaji seemed to be rushing through 
laws and policies without garnering adequate public support.?°! 
Appealing to the conscience as the final court does not solve the prob- 
lem posed by the democratic imperative of generating a consensus on 
civic virtues and the public good. 
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Given his emphasis on moderation when suggesting remedies, why 
did he not retreat? Could he not distinguish between indifference to 
public approval and indifference to their disapproval? Could he not 
have deferred to them out of respect rather than the desire to stay in 
power? It was not as if he eschewed expedient means altogether. It was 
not as if he was impervious to criticism and revision. It seems he 
refused to back down because he did not want to be seen as self-serving 
or opportunistic. Expediency for a public purpose was acceptable 
to him. By deferring to the public outcry against school reform, he 
may have served expediency for a public purpose. But the possibil- 
ity of appearing to be self-serving because it would have saved his 
chiefministership seems to have deterred him. A politician undone by 
his own idealism, being a rarity, is perhaps of enduring value for this 
very reason. 


a 


Freeing the Economy from 
‘Slogan Socialism’ 


or about fifteen years, Rajaji railed against the permit-licence- 
quota raj as economically unsound, politically skewed, and 
morally deleterious for the nation. Economic policy emanating 
from Nehru’s socialist predilections had resulted in state control and 
regulation over agriculture and industry, mega plans, import—export 
controls, and an attendant panoply. In theory, Nehru attempted to 
steer a ‘third way between market-driven free enterprise anda centrally 
planned state-led economy.' In practice, the import substitution stra- 
tegy emphasizing capital-intensive industry ran into rough weather 
because of its dependence on indirect taxation, deficit financing, and 
foreign aid. Writing in 1965 under the shadow of a deepening eco- 
nomic crisis and looming conflict with Pakistan, Rajaji compared the 
Congress economic policy to the grand Indian rope trick in which the 
performer throws up a rope, then gets on it and disappears. 

Rajaji was passionate and consistent about free enterprise and free 
tradeas the foundation of political freedom and economic development. 
Whether it was about the profit motive or public finance, he wrote 
lucidly and frankly on the right principles and policy that would sti- 
mulate production and growth. He was categorical that governments 
were ill equipped to deal with economic activity efficiently for diverse 
reasons, the most important of which was that bureaucrats do not have 
first-hand experience of productive activity or business management. 
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Claiming that production and growth must precede distributional 
goals, he warned against premature institutional reforms relating to 
land. He was not basically an ideologue of private property and free 
trade but one whose thrust was on prudence in economic policy. He 
often recalled Burke’s celebrated observation that it was a delicate pro- 
blem in legislation as to what the state ought to take upon itself to 
direct by its wisdom and what it ought to leave with as little interference 
as possible to individual exertion.* 

Prudence or practical wisdom in the economic sphere requires 
being clear-headed, realistic, and farsighted about both means and 
ends. It involves figuring out what will work and what will not, keep- 
ing in mind the uniqueness of a particular combination of economic, 
political, and moral factors. It means, as Isaiah Berlin puts it, to have 
a sense of ‘what fits with what, what springs from what, what leads to 
what . . . what the result is likely to be in a concrete situation of the 
interplay of human beings and impersonal forces—geographical or 
biological or psychological or whatever they may be.’ In this context, 
statesmen must clarify the common good buried in public debates and 
act in such a way that people will praise the outcome, saying ‘this is 
what we always said should be done’.4 Rajaji’s abolition of food con- 
trols in 1952 was exemplary in this regard. 

In light of his ‘lesser evil’ rule of thumb, Rajaji said he was not op- 
posed to welfare conceived as gainful employment for all as the end of 
economic policy. On the contrary he sought to enhance the welfare of 
the poorest via his agricultural debt relief initiatives, his protests 
against slum clearance, and similar activities. However, he rejected 
vague visions of a socialist society and egalitarianism as ends. He also 
questioned the efficacy of statist policies in achieving general economic 
welfare. The profit motive and open competition were better means 
for achieving generalized economic well being than bureaucratic con- 
trol and protectionism. Here, I highlight his differences with Nehru 
regarding the role and scope of state intervention to illustrate his 
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practical and non-ideological orientation. I also examine his critique 
of statism and the public sector. Focusing on his economic initiatives, 
I foreground the caution and courage, expediency and forethought 
that shaped his notion of economic prudence. 

Rajaji has been seen as pro-landlords and pro-businesses. But, being 
equally unequivocal about the need to promote justice for the poorest 
and weakest, he argued that self-interest must be enlightened and 
markets must be regulated. His main concern seems to have been to 
balance the quest for economic justice with the need for friendship 
between groups and classes. Far from being only about numbers, eco- 
nomic policy in his perspective involved figuring out the right mix of 
state control and markets with an eye on political and ethical impli- 
cations. 


Beyond Slogan Socialism 


The phrase ‘licence-permit-quota raj’ occurs in almost every article 
Rajaji wrote criticizing the Indian version of socialism launched by 
Nehru and continued by Indira Gandhi. Undeterred by the opprobrium 
heaped on him as a mouthpiece of landlords and industrialists, he 
carried on an untiring crusade against their policies even as he recog- 
nized that it was a Sisyphean labour.’ He justified his repetitive and 
pungent tirades against Nehru’s policies as ‘strongly felt protests 
against great errors’. Socialist exercises in economic planning, nationaliz- 
ation, land ceilings, co-operative movements and a mixed economy 
with a huge public sector were all oriented to securing the commanding 
role of the state. Rajaji pointed out that ‘slogan socialism’ often con- 
ceived of state domination as the only means to general welfare and was 
just ‘statism’. 

He argued that the state is an impersonal entity that must work 
through ministers and bureaucrats, many of whom have no direct 
experience of business or industry. It is not capable of the massive 
wisdom required to control economic activity from the top. Centralized 
decision-making is prone to errors of judgement, especially when 
many diverse activities and agents are involved, as is the case in a whole 
national economy. Being an elaborate machine, the state does not have 
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the flexibility required for business management. The proper role of 
the state, he felt, pertained to figuring out and facilitating the right 
conditions under which private enterprise and trade could flourish 
and increase production. 

Like Rajaji, Nehru was aware that the elaborate machinery of 
government controls could stifle enterprise. Speaking in the Lok Sabha 


in May 1956, Nehru amplified this view: 


The way a government functions is not exactly the way that business 
houses and enterprises normally function. A government rightly has all 
kinds of checks, as it deals with public money. Usually it has time to 
apply these checks. But when one deals with a plant and an enterprise 
where quick decisions are necessary, which may make a difference be- 
tween success and failure, the way a government functions is not some- 
times suitable. I have no doubt that a normal government procedure 
applied to a public enterprise of this kind will lead to the failure of that 
public enterprise. Therefore, we have to evolve a system for the working 
of public enterprises where, on the one hand there are adequate checks 
and protections, and, on the other, enough freedom for the enterprise 
to work quickly and without delay. Ultimately it has to be judged by 
the results, though one cannot judge a government by financial results 
alone. In judging a big enterprise, one has to judge by the results.° 


Nehru could see that normal government procedures, when applied to 
business, led to delays and failures. He also knew that enterprises, pub- 
lic and private, must be judged by results. It was Rajaji who actually 
probed whether normal government procedures were modified and 
judged the success of Nehru’s projects by their results. 

Before presenting Rajaji’s verdicts, it is useful to note another 
similarity between the two. Neither was doctrinaire about free enterprise 
or socialism. Nehru was clear that socialism was an evolving and dyna- 
mic possibility to be shaped by different cultural contexts and economic 
exigencies. He was categorical that nationalization was not a magic 
remedy for every evil. Admitting that there was not much wealth to 
distribute, but only poverty, Nehru also stressed increasing wealth 
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through increased production.’ Rajaji was also not dogmatic in his 
opposition to state intervention or support for private enterprise. 
Reviewing a book by Professor John Jewkes on private and public en- 
terprise, he admits that nationalization or state initiative is necessary 
and justified where: 


1. A given expenditure would bring a larger economic return to the 
community but would not be undertaken by any private individual. 

2. Agiven expenditure, although not necessarily yielding an economic 
return in the narrow sense, could nevertheless be shown to be really 
important to the general interest. 

3. The individual in striving, in apparently rational fashion, for some 
benefit or the avoidance of some harm, would normally be led to 
take action which would frustrate his own purpose.® 


He recognized that defence, railways, communications, power, 
clean air, water, public hygiene, and sanitation require state intervention. 
Under him the 1938 Congress ministry of the Madras Presidency took 
the initiative for a decision that public utility concerns be owned and 
run by the state. It also increased schemes for rural medicine, famine, 
and flood and cyclone relief.” In these sectors, he thought it essential 
to avoid a state monopoly, as well as private monopolies, in favour of 
public—private partnerships. 

Where Rajaji differed from Nehru was in the relative role and scope 
of the state and private enterprise in economic development. While 
clarifying that the private sector was not unimportant, Nehru also 
hoped it would gradually and ultimately fade away.'° He argued that 
the private ownership of large industries would necessarily lead to 
competitive violence. Only public ownership was capable of mitigating 
the inherent dangers of large industries.'' A socialist way of life, he 
hoped, would get rid of the human tendency of acquisitiveness and 
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replace it with co-operation.'* Nehru was aiming at structural changes 
all through. If he saw the state was not nimble enough for the rough 
and tumble of business, he rarely doubted the economic and managerial 
capacities of the bureaucracy to execute large-scale development pro- 
jects. He also overlooked the fact that government controls generated 
vested interests among politicians and bureaucrats that in the end 
impeded the economy. 

Rajaji questioned both Nehru’s vision of a socialist society and the 
means he envisaged towards it. Nehru, he claimed, was confusing 
means and ends: 


The confusion between aim and instrument is disclosed even in the 
talks of very eminent thinkers. What is one to say when Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru rises to tell the 34th annual session of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry that ‘once the industrialists ac- 
cepted India’s objective of a socialist society, other differences can 
be resolved by discussion’? What is a socialist society? Has he in mind 
a society wedded to the particular way of organization of activities 
that is propounded by him? Must a society accept a particular political 
dogma to become the society he wants? One may be certain he did not 
mean to say this. He must know that means are changeable, that means 
may be found to be wrong and be revoked, and therefore, it is the aim 
that society should accept, not the means suggested by one confident 
philosopher or another. And as for the aims is it welfare such as would 
produce general happiness or is it an egalitarian condition that exists 
only in the cloudy imagination of one set of outmoded philosophers? 
Does it mean that no one should in 1962 hold as his own more than 
27% acres (exactly calculated by State legislators through an arithmetic 
studied by them as producing a socialist State)? What is to happen in 
1972 when probably the family has multiplied into thrice its original?!” 


Rajaji was also, as compared to Nehru, realistic about the means. 
While Nehru was optimistic that the government, which normally 
deploys excessive checks, could evolve a system that was more time- 
conscious and flexible, Rajaji was frankly sceptical. The state, work- 
ing mostly through elected ministers and bureaucrats, could only 
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regulate. Size influenced efficiency; large enterprises, whether public 
or private, suffer from inertia, and governments are no exception to 
this rule. Burdening them with the day-to-day running of business 
enterprises only increases administrative costs and never efficiency. 
When a government has to assume this task, it relies more on statistics 
and measurements to determine the right volume of output for the 
whole industry or sector or region. This task, by its very nature, is 
prone to huge margins of error. Rajaji asserted that ‘the more widely 
the principle of the welfare State is applied, the closer comes the mo- 
ment when the giant pumping engine turns out to be a deceiver of 
everybody and becomes an end in itself, which eventually serves no 
one except those who make a living out of its manipulation, namely, 
the bureaucrats. These naturally have an interest in obscuring the 
facts,’™ 

He was objecting, sensibly in retrospect, to increasingly wide ap- 
plications of state control through licences and permits. He knew 
some of these were sometimes necessary to ensure general welfare: he 
had allowed special liquor permits for medical purposes when intro- 
ducing prohibition in Madras. He had also introduced a licence fee in 
1937 as Madras premier to protect the handloom industry against 
textile mills.!? While both examples show his Gandhian spirit, they 
also show he was not against state intervention per se. Where permits 
and controls were inevitable, he felt they should, to minimize corruption, 
be issued by a non-partisan body with as much independence and 
authority as the Public Service Commission or the Supreme Court.'® 
And he argued that they be issued via tenders and public auction. !7 
Whenever state intervention was necessary and desirable, it was also 
imperative to surround it with checks and balances to pre-empt arbi- 
trariness. In some ways, what he argued for has been implemented in 
our own day via autonomous regulatory bodies such as the Securities 
and Exchange Board of India and the Telecom Regulatory Authority 
of India. 
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But more than ideology, Rajaji was guided as we saw by a prudence 
mindful of liberal freedoms. Ideology, depending on its orientation, 
has been a key notion since Marx and is usually seen as either justifying 
or masking the influence of class interests in state and society. More 
frequently, it is deployed in order to misrepresent specific group inte- 
rests (such as of a class, race, gender, caste, and so on) as the general and 
universal interest. From this angle, Rajaji often appears ideologically 
oriented in favour of the propertied, or as one who strove to pass off 
the interests of the propertied classes as good for the community as a 
whole. In fact, his preferences show the classic liberal’s suspicion of 
dogma, and reveal him as one whose concern for the poorest made him 
try to avoid or at least not exacerbate class conflicts when promoting 
justice. 

Focusing less on what it conceals and more on what it reveals as a 
worldview, Dante Germino has argued that ideological thinking is 
usually reductionist (man is only matter or neurons), anthropocentric 
(man is the measure of all things), historicist (man and society are only 
products of history and time is only the unfolding of historical events), 
and perfectionist (man and society can be technically engineered to 
achieve perfect freedom and justice).'8 In this sense, ideological think- 
ing can occur on any point of the political spectrum. Rajaji’s non- 
reductionist, non-anthropocentric, and non-historicist predisposition 
really becomes evident from an analysis of his renderings of the epics 
and religious views. At this point, I wish to highlight his steering clear 
of ideological straitjackets, especially when thinking about the state 
and economic policy. As he saw it, state intervention was not meant to 
supplant private enterprise even in the long run. He saw the impossibility 
of getting rid of the acquisitive instinct and therefore desired shaping 
and regulating it to promote economic justice. He could not envi- 
sion a future where private ownership would fade away. For him, as 
for Aristotle, human beings are moved to an extent by love of their 
own, be it the family or a larger group. Of course, such love is arti- 
culated and shaped in culturally and historically unique ways, but it 
can be reshaped and enlarged through policies. Improving the natural 
love of one’s own 1s possible, extirpating it is not. And such love cannot 
be perfected towards the socialist bliss which envisages a love for all. 
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Thus, one of his basic disagreements with Nehru was that the latter 
was extolling an impossible ideal: 


‘Do you want free economy?’ Nehru asked, and argued that because free 
economy carried to the extreme could not stand, let us have Statism. 

_ This is what I call the argument of extremes—a fallacious method of 
proving anything to be wrong. Some controls are necessary, so (he 
argues) let us have State-regulated economy all round—this is not logic 
but fallacy: even as it would be fallacious for me to say freedom is good, 
so let us have no government; because in modern conditions total free- 
dom is not possible and some State-control is a necessary evil, let us not 
submit to a regimented, ‘planned’ economy and extinguish incentive, 
the mother of industry.!? 


Avoiding such fallacious reasoning, he argued ‘it is wrong always to 
identify private enterprise with selfish irresponsibility, as it would be 
wrong to assume that government management is always marked by 
waste, political corruption and stagnation; but the latter assumption 
is more often right than the former.’° He was arguing neither from 
abstract principles nor motivated by pure expediency; principles are 
gleaned from general truths based on practical experience of human 
conduct and existing institutions. 


The Licence-Permit-Quota Raj 


Roughly from the late 1950s, Rajaji began to judge and criticize 
Nehru’s statism by repeatedly pointing out that the licence-permit- 
quota raj was self-perpetuating and obstructionist. Government was 
concentrating power in its own hands in the name of forestalling the 
concentration of economic power elsewhere, the difference being 
there could be no appeal against its monopoly. Government used 
licences and controls to prevent competition from private industry, 
accorded preferential treatment to itself vis-a-vis import requirements, 
land, credit, and so on, and used its power as the main purchaser to 
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direct business to its own units even when public tenders were invited. 
Alluding to the government's attempt to restrict advertising expenditure 
through refusing tax deductions on such expenditure, he said it was for 
shareholders to decide on expenditure restrictions rather than govern- 
ment. Far from promoting public interest, such rules would only make 
newspapers and small journals solely dependent on government adver- 
tisements, and thus curtail the freedom of the press.”) He further 
noted, quoting figures given by the chairman of the Indian Engineering 
Association, that of the 26,653 companies in the corporate sector, 183 
were government-owned. The paid-up capital of the entire corporate 
sector was estimated to be Rs 2636 crores, of which Rs 1067 crores was 
held by government-owned companies. In other words, more than 
40 per cent of the capital was under government conrol and this was 
concentrated in less than 1 per cent of the companies.” 
Mocking the licensing system, he wrote: 


Here is a hand-out, an example of how trade is dealt with, trade in what 


may be justly called essentials in the daily life of the people of India: 


The import policy for the pending items, cardamoms, cassia, cinnamon, 
cloves, all sorts, whether ground or unground, nutmegs, maize and 
betelnuts for the licensing period, April-September 1961, has now been 
announced. 

The Government of India has decided that established importers of 
each of these items will be granted ad hoc licences for a value of Rs. 500 
for the import of the item concerned during the licensing period. The 
ad hoc licence will be granted to each established importer irrespective 
of the quantum of his past imports of the item concerned. 

Established importers may submit applications for ad hoc licences 
to the port licensing authorities by July 31, 1961. Applications should 
be sent separately for each of the items in question in the usual form and 
manner duly accompanied with quota certificates. 


Licences and forms and applications prescribed make the lives of the 
traders miserable, by subjecting them to a series of harassments and 
exactions at the hands of petty and meddling officials. The days are gone 
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when the life of a Vysta was honourable and independent. His present 
position and status are worse than those ofa petty fourth class cringing 


official.?4 


The elaborate and arbitrary nature of the permit-licence raj is borne 
out by research on the period. Analysing industrial growth in the mid 
1960s, Isher Judge Ahluwalia has pointed out that the licensing system 
for productive activity required sequential clearances under several 
acts pertaining to industrial development and regulation, monopolies 
and restrictive trade practices, terms of foreign collaboration, licence 
for capital goods imports, consent of the comptroller for equity issues 
if any, and so on, after which the licencee was supposed to approach 
financial institutions to start all over again.”4 Furthermore, there was 
a proliferation of ad hoc administrative conditions imposed on the 
licensee regarding the exact specifications of the item, thus increasing 
project and production costs.” By thwarting free entry, this system 
aided large houses which could secure licences to pre-empt others, and 
it did not even create the capacity that had been licenced.”° Alluding 
to the import controls which were imposed following an exchange 
crisis in 1956, the economist J.G. Patel voiced the bureaucratic 
tendency to perpetuate them arbitrarily: ‘Itwas not theory or philosophy, 
but necessity which was the mother of invention of import controls. 
How it multiplied into a sort of system where nothing could be im- 
ported if you could produce it at home, irrespective of costs is still a 
mystery to me. Once the bureaucrats got their hands on controls, they 
developed import controls into a fine art, which became more bizarre 
by the day, and soon import controls developed their own vested 
interests and momentum for continuance in an arbitrary fashion. 2” 

Rajaji also complained that the labyrinthine system of permits, 
licences, and quotas doled out to select industrialists and businesses 
mainly benefited the Congress Party. Big business houses flourished 
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under the stifling regime by funding powerful leaders in the party. 
There was thus competition in the unhealthy practice of bribing to get 
licences and permits. Rajaji complained that ‘one can understand a 
mixed policy of nationalization in some respects and free competition 
in other respects; but a mixed policy of nationalization and monopolies 
for the favoured few is not socialism of any type but wide-spreading 
corruption.’ 7 Of course, corruption could be said to have always exist- 
ed; but it had gone beyond the confines of law-and-order agencies, the 
petty magistracy, and the land revenue office; it had seized the entire 
field of national industry and the secretariats of all state governments.” 

The view that the government's discretionary authority to grant 
licences in non-core areas (where proper planning was not possible) 
only led to delays and abuses was also echoed in at least two official 
committees on licensing, chaired by R.K. Hazari in 1967 and S. Dutt 
in 1969. The iatter had suggested confining licensing to basic, stra- 
tegic, and critical sectors in each plan period, and delicensing or free 
licencing for non-core sectors. While there was some delicensing in 
1970 through raising the limits of investment, there were a large num- 
ber of exemptions which effectively enhanced the grip of bureaucrats 
and politicians.*° Barbara Harriss-White has noted that about 48 per 
cent of the income generated from the sale of licences and permits is 
black income.?! 

Corruption apart, the politicization of all decisions is an endemic 
problem in democratic regimes; it creates a political market within 
which parties and pressure groups forge a simulacrum of public inte- 
rest. Such politicization is naturally aggravated when governments 
control economic activity. There can be no better illustration of this 
than the experience of many public sector enterprises in India which, 
once slated to attain ‘commanding heights’ in production, became 
cesspits of inefficiency, waste, and unaccountability. Rajaji referred 
to the reserving of manufacture of large compressors, transformers, 
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turbines, control instruments, and ophthalmic glass for the public 
sector, whereas private industries which would have been more capable 
and competitive in these sectors were denied entry.*” In each case the 
government unit had noteven started manufacturing the item concerned 
and was importing it. This of course was not confined to the 1960s; 
as late as 1994, the Hindustan fertilizer factory in West Bengal, set up 
at a cost of $1.2 billion in 1986 and employing 1550 workers, had a 
whole slew of departments, including a canteen, accounts and personnel 
sections, engineers, electricians, plumbers, and painters to maintain 
the equipment—it had merely not produced fertilizers since its estab- 
lishment.°? 

Rajaji also fulminated against the ‘barbed wire entanglements’ 
stifling all enterprise, industry, and trade. Only a few big industrialists 
who could afford to circumvent the byzantine system of permits man- 
aged to flourish. A reputed industrialist like J.R.D. Tata lamented that 
‘what and how much to produce, what prices to charge, how much to 
borrow, what shares to issue and at what price, what wages and bonus 
to pay, what executives to employ and pay, what dividends to distribute 
were all subject to intervention. 4 In the hands of bureaucrats and 
politicians, these decisions came to signify a rigidity and restrictiveness 
loosened only when their palms were sufficiently greased. The result 
was that private corporate investment in industry was continuously 
below average from the mid 1960s to the 1980s.*? In 1969, a year when 
total new private investment in industry was well under Rs 500 crores, 
the money value of transactions involving black income was Rs 7000 
crores.*° 

While some of Rajaji’s criticisms of statism and the public sector are 
now received wisdom, their sanity is better appreciated in the light of 
other facts and figures culled from diverse sources. Barbara Harriss- 
White notes that public spending is still heavily biased in favour of the 
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public sector and has gone up from 12 per cent in 1968 to 28 per cent 
in 1998.9’ When current expenditure is taken into account, the public 
sector salary bill takes up the lion’s share. By 1995, well into the era of 
liberalization and private enterprise, the central government alone had 
established 236 commercial enterprises, besides public financial 
institutions, the railways, and insurance companies, and had a paid- 
up capital of Rs 1600 billion.*8 Leaving out the monopoly in railways, 
airways, defence, communications, insurance and banking, 48 gov- 
ernment enterprises figured within the 100 largest companies in 
1984—5.°? The paid-up capital of just the Steel Authority of India 
Limited (SAIL) was more than three and a half times that of the 100 
largest companies in the private sector. The sales income of just two 
public sector enterprises (the Indian Oil Corporation or IOC, and the 
Oil and Natural Gas Commission or ONGC) equalled that of the first 
100 companies in the private sector, and the net assets of SAIL and 
ONGC were larger by a fifth than these companies in the private 
sector.*° 

In contrast, the number of loss-making public sector enterprises 
was legion (and remains so). As a result, the contribution of non-tax 
revenues remained stagnant at 3 per cent of gross domestic product 
(GDP) over 1960-90, and the bulk of this revenue came from the oil 
and financial sectors.*! The central public sector enterprises showed no 
post-tax profit until 1972-3 and, after a slight improvement in the fol- 
lowing years, profits declined again.*” Profits and losses have remained 
concentrated in a small number of enterprises: 80 per cent of pre-tax 
profits in 1985-6 came from the top 10 among the 119 enterprises, 
and 50 per cent came from the ONGC alone.* Public sector enterprises 
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in coal, steel, fertilisers, power, and transport often register losses. Kul- 
dip Nayar says: ‘it was true that profit was not the primary objective 
of public sector undertakings . . . But at the same time, they were not 
established to be the hotbeds of intrigue, inefficiency and waste that 
they turned out to be.’“4 

Besides, public sector losses were not always due to cheap pricing; 
the Public Accounts Committee of Parliament noted in the 1960s that 
Hindustan Antibiotics Ltd was profiting by 32 per cent on one life- 
saving drug that was produced at 18 paise per unit.*° The public sector 
steel industry, expected to mature in the 1960s, only recorded losses to 
the tune of Rs 187.35 crores in eight out of ten years.*° The situation 
improved only slightly in the 1970s and 1980s with price hikes. How- 
ever, low prices in steel, for instance, were not subsidizing the private 
sector as muchas the public sector: defence, railways, electricity, public 
works departments, oil and gas enterprises, were all key buyers of 
public sector steel. True, individuals and groups also used these goods 
and services, but the benefit of low prices is often offset by steep rises 
in indirect taxes and deficit financing. 

Following severe droughts, a decline in foreign aid, curbs on deficit 
financing, and fiscal tightening, there were cutbacks in public invest- 
ment in the mid 1960s, resulting in a deceleration in industrial growth, 
especially in fast-growing heavy industries. Despite this, the populist 
appeal of the public sector was fully exploited by Mrs Gandhi who, 
having resisted bank nationalization in 1966, decided to take the 
plunge in 1969. Kuldip Nayar notes that though she claimed she was 
only taking ‘the wind out of the sails of the communists’, her hasty 
declaration in the midst ofa stormy crisis within her party revealed that 
she actually wanted to take the wind out of the sails of Congress bos- 
ses who planned to tame, if not unsettle, her.47 The Supreme Court 
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declared the first Nationalization Act ultra vires of the constitution on 
grounds pertaining to compensation and the government had to enact 
a revised legislation.** Besides, there was no plan for investing the extra 
Rs 2000 crores that accrued to the government, and directors of na- 
tionalized banks were selected not on merit or qualification but 
because they were pro-government.” 

Overall, it is as clear to everyone in our time as it was to Rajaji in 
his day that inefficiencies in the public sector were the result of ex- 
cessive control over management. Besides the elaborate ministerial 
approval required on all matters, managements throughout the economy 
had to cope with the Bureau of Public Enterprise, government officials 
on their boards, parliamentary committees, and parliamentary ques- 
tioning.” Borrowing, pricing, purchasing inputs, investment, filling 
posts, and choosing technology were all subject to direct or indirect 
government control. Losses in some sectors of manufacturing (such as 
plant and equipment) occurred due to low capacity utilization owing 
to low domestic demand.”! Insulation from domestic and international 
competition, inappropriate pricing, the lack of penalties for inefficiency, 
a multiplicity of objectives, and lack of adequate project selection 
procedures were other reasons for low profitability.°? In the publicly 
owned steel sector, inadequate capacity utilization was the main factor 
in losses, not low prices.?? In contrast, TISCO, the Tata steel company, 
showed steady post-tax profits through the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s, 
mainly on account of full capacity utilization. 

Thus, while we can see that Rajaji was prescient in perceiving the 
malaises endemic to excessive state intervention, the paths through 
which he uncovered them also deserve to be revealed. By the late 1950s, 
when his criticisms gain a somewhat polemical edge, he no longer held 
prestigious positions of power. It might thus appear as though his 
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prudence only resulted from the fact that he had nothing to lose as 
a statesman outside government. In fact, it more clearly resembles 
practical experience and wisdom gained from governing and initiating 
reforms while in government. 


Public Interest and Private Enterprise 


As the premier of Madras in 1937, Rajaji had initiated a bill on agri- 
cultural debt relief and rent remission.>* Debts were to be cancelled in 
cases where twice the amount of principal had been paid. The measure 
also provided for the remission of rents (old arrears) where current and 
recent arrears were paid. Describing his proposals, Rajaji voiced his 
concern for the poor thus: 


We shall give a new slate to the agriculturists; they may readjust their 
affairs; they may borrow hereafter or they may not borrow; they may 
borrow for marriages; they may borrow as much as they like. We give 
them a new slate to write upon. We remove only the feeling that they 
are in a state of debt and that they can never get out of it. This Bill pro- 
poses to give the people a future. Eighty or ninety per cent of the people 
would be affected by these considerations. Ninety per cent of our 
people are living on either small bits of land or large bits of land. Ninety 
per cent of our people are concerned here. It is found that nearly as 
much percentage are in debt. The Bill proposes to make them pay the 
principal only. They may then begin life again.” 


This bill agitated many lawyers who feared losing fees from debt cases, 
and landlords who feared losing rent arrears and interest on borrowings. 
The bill also dissatisfied many radicals like T.T. Krishnamachari, who 
thought it protected tenants while neglecting landless labourers. Even 
peasant leaders like N.G. Ranga complained that it was ‘too little, too 
late’ for many smaller peasants had already lost too much on account 
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of debt. It has been noted that only 4 per cent of the rural debt would 
have been scaled down with this measure.?’ 

Anthony Copley, in his analysis of Rajaji’s economic policies, argues 
that Rajaji was more radical and forward looking in the 1930s and 
became conservative and backward looking in the 1950s. As premier, 
Rajaji did not mention compensation for landlords. ‘To the objection 
that his debt and rent relief bill was eroding the sanctity of contracts, 
Rajaji responded: ‘by saying that a man should take only the principal, 
I have not attacked the principle of contract; on the other hand, I have 
given it a longer lease of life.’°® He also justified paying no more than 
twice the amount of the principal in terms of the customary idea of 
damdupat. On the tricky question of compensation to the zamindar 
for the loss of rent and the possible loss of estates, he asked if the zamin- 
dar was entitled to any since he only held an office. He observed that 
to give air and nourishment to roots, the ground must be tilled, even 
if this only disturbed a few minor roots; and that one must show not 
only caution but also courage.” In contrast, Copley argues that Rajaji 
was mainly cautious in his tenure as chief minister since he had begun 
to support compensation for zamindari abolition. However, there 
were other courageous actions, such as decontrol. 

Rajaji was brave enough to remove food controls when chief minis- 
ter of Madras in 1952. Faced with famine in some parts of the Madras 
Presidency and the urgent need to increase food production and re- 
duce prices, he removed price and quota controls to induce increased 
supplies in surplus areas. However, rationing was continued in deficit 
areas. Even though the prices increased, the food minister, C. Subra- 
maniam, remarked that they were still below black market prices in the 
era of controls.” 
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How did Rajaji arrive at decontrol? Decontrol was a departure 
from Congress policy which had favoured it only once before, during 
December 1947 to November 1948.°! He may have been influenced 
by his departed friend and colleague Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who 
had argued for decontrol rather than regimented control to increase 
production and applying price controls in consultation with industry. 
As usual, Rajaji’s initiative was attacked by his own party members and 
the opposition. P. Ramamurthi, a communist member, argued that 
Rajaji was only motivated by a desire to improve Congress's electoral 
fortunes. He held that Rajaji wanted to undercut the power of the food 
department, which was ridden with the rampant corruption that had 
partly led to Congress's defeat.° If Rajaji did not consult his party, it 
may have had to do with the fact that he did not expect support from 
them, given that he was heading a coalition government as a consensus 
candidate. He also acted swiftly because he understood that passion 
and prejudice in favour of state control are strongest in times of scarcity 
and crisis. His rationale for decontrol is insightful: 


If we wish really to increase the production of food in our country, we 
must allow the producer of food a free market for what he produces and 
what he achieves by way of production. If we strangle him by restrictions 
and regulations which he cannot bear, if we make him walk about like 
a prisoner ora thief, carrying his own produce in order to sell it surrepti- 
tiously, he cannot have an interest to produce more food . . . In spite of 
giving him a loan for digging a well, a loan for buying cattle and a loan 
for buying manure and producing food, if ultimately we say that he has 
to give up what he has produced to the oppressive procurement offi- 
cer, then what interest can he have in the production of food? . . . So, 
within the limits placed on us and within the restrictions imposed on 
us by the necessity of the situation and the policies followed by the Gov- 
ernmentat the Centre, we have, more and more in my opinion, to relax 
control so that we might create an initiative for production. That is 
the basic policy which I believe will help us. It is not theory, it is not an 
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academic dispute between control and decontrol. It is really weighing 
out by expediency and forethought the amount of restriction we should 
put on the producer and the amount of relaxation of control that 
should be given to the producer and distributor. Even the distributor, 
the man who trades in these things, is not mere Satan as some people 
imagine . . . He finances both production and distribution of food . . . 
He has to transport the grains and be looking after the commodity. . . 
Have we got warehouses to keep all the produce at one place? No. We 
have to depend on the retailer and wholesaler who do partly the nece- 
ssary work of production, distribution, warehousing and the like. They 
too will have to be given a certain amount of interest in their work. If 
we treat the trader as a blackguard from beginning to end and if we don't 
give him the freedom that he requires to put in hard work, we cannot 
make him do his work honestly or properly so that it is always balancing 
between how much restriction we place on the man and how much free- 
dom we give him. Therein lies statesmanship or administrative ability 
or good judgment or forethought. Mere views will not produce wis- 
dom. We will have to act.™ 


As always, balancing freedom and restraint based on expediency and 
forethought, rather than abstract theory, is foregrounded here as the 
essence of practical wisdom. 

Rajaji was outlining his preference for a liberal ethos that rested on 
freedom for private enterprise. The profit motive and private property 
induced people to work hard and invest in productive activities. They 
fulfilled a natural self-love and love for one’s own. For those who are 
not creative artists or scientists by profession, ‘the means of self- 
expression consists largely of rooms to modify and gardens to tend, 
trees to plant and offspring to rear. Losing these opportunities for 
expression, the individual loses individuality, freedom and hope.’® 
Controls must exist but be based on the limits of state capacity as well 
as the necessities imposed by existing exigencies. 

In this spirit, in the 1960s he opposed land ceiling laws as economi- 
cally and politically ill conceived as well as ethically unacceptable. 
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Land ceiling laws were meant to increase production and reduce 
disparities of wealth. But, he asked quite logically, how would breaking 
up large holdings and redistributing these to peasants who had no 
capital help increase production? The resulting fragmentation, caused 
by having to carve out shares within large families, would only be ag- 
gravated by land ceilings, and this would increase the number of 
uneconomic holdings. The confiscation of excess holdings, requiring 
that adequate compensation be paid to the owners, would increase 
state expenditure. In Bihar alone, till 1969-70, nearly Rs 384 million 
had been paid to ex-zamindars.®” Along with the need for new super- 
visory jobs to execute confiscation and distribution, this whole enact- 
ment promised to be an expensive social project of doubtful validity. 

Rajaji’s worry over the fragmentation of holdings in the long term 
was well founded. All fragmentation tends to diminish opportunities 
for farm labour, thus increasing rural unemployment. It has been 
noted that the average size of holdings in India declined from 2.28 ha 
in 1970-1 to about 1.55 hain 1990—1.°8 Small and marginal holdings, 
in our own time, constitute 78.2 per cent of total holdings and 32.4 
per cent of the total operated area.°? Moreover, all holdings are frag- 
mented and parcelled out so that the average extent for marginal and 
small holdings is 0.16 and 0.49 ha respectively.”° True, some economists 
have argued that small farms are more efficient and productive than 
large farms.’! Others have pointed out, on the other hand, that higher 
efficiency is not a function of small size but of the hard work of sub- 
sistence farmers operating within an exploitative framework.’ Thus, 
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greater fragmentation may actually not benefit agrarian labour, or even 
small owners. 

Politically, land ceilings enabled parties in power to have their cake 
and eat it too. The rhetoric of redistribution was more successful than 
the actual redistribution. Land ceilings varied in different states, and 
landlords found many means of evading the ceilings by bribing local 
state officials to manipulate land records and by effecting fictitious 
transfers and gifts. Until 1995, only 2.06 million ha of ceiling-surplus 
land and 5.54 million ha of government wasteland were officially 
transferred, and these constituted 4.6 per cent of the arable land. 
Further, most such land was settled with ex-tenants and small and 
marginal farmers, so that less than 3 per cent of the beneficiaries were 
people below the poverty line, and of these an even lower percentage 
belonged to landless labour or bonded labour.’ 

Rajaji argued also against state-sponsored attempts at co-operative 
farming. He asked how the mere process of adding up can produce 
anything additional over and above the sum of individual units.”4 
Given a subsistence economy with no savings, co-operative farming 
could not succeed, he claimed: “Cooperative responsibility may be 
good for many things but it is certainly as bad for the farm as polygamy 
is for the family. It is just impossible and trial will end in disastrous 
waste and vain repentance. ”° Ina similar vein, he maintained that state 
trading in foodgrains reflected blind faith in centralization and was the 
first step in a chain of errors that would lead, through bottlenecks and 
loss by deterioration and warehouse depreciation, to rationing and 
general misery.’° Even though the food and agriculture minister S.K. 
Patil did not bother to carry out the steps required for state trading, and 
his successor I\T. Krishnamachari did not push it through either, 
Rajaji maintained that the rhetoric revealed a drift of policy that need- 
ed to be opposed.” 
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He argued that state intervention must aim at increasing investment 
and rural employment rather than forcing rural labour to seek jobs far 
from their villages. Some may voluntarily move out of rural areas to 
factory jobs, but they should not be compelled to do so. Capital in- 
vestment required for development must come by inducing big far- 
mers to increase crop yields and savings. Efficient agriculture called for 
more capital per person employed than any other sector of the eco- 
nomy.’® 

It was not as if he opposed all institutional reform; as discussed 
earlier, he supported abolishing zamindari tenure, but he found land 
ceilings too radical a threat to private property. In particular, he argued 
that the ryotwari system was different from zamindari in that the 
former involved small peasant proprietors who received tenants. 
Therefore, confiscating land and making it over to tenants or landless 
labourers through permanent tenure would create chaos. The right to 
property could be subjected to reasonable restrictions for a public 
purpose. By virtue of the first, fourth, and seventeenth constitutional 
amendments, which happened during his lifetime, restraints on the 
state such as ‘adequate compensation’ were jettisoned to free the gov- 
ernment from litigation. Rajaji warned that ‘public purpose’ was being 
confused with a vaguely conceived public benefit in line with the 
socialist doctrine of the party in power.’? The Congress Party’s egalitar- 
ian doctrine did not, in his view, qualify as a public purpose for com- 
pulsory land acquisition; public purpose to him meant a hospital, a 
reading room, a library, an educational institution, or some concrete 
entity. 

Could equity not be regarded as a public purpose? Can it be denied 
that tenants and agricultural labourers must be protected against 
arbitrary tenures? Rajaji clarified that ‘there is no limit to the extent of 
legitimate protection that can be given to tenants by way of provisions 
for adequate notice to terminate tenancy even when no contractual 
protection exists, and to provide for the welfare of rural workers by way 
of minimum wage laws.’®° In Tanjore, where Brahmin landlords were 
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evicting tenants ostensibly in order to take up personal cultivation 
(mainly to escape land reforms), there was widespread unrest. Evic- 
tions also occurred due to the increasing militancy of sharecroppers 
who seized crops outright because the landlords had refused them a 
mandatory 30 per cent share of the produce. Rajaji issued the “Tanjore 
ordinances’ and brought in the police to maintain law and order. Sub- 
sequently he introduced the Madras Tenants and Pannayal’s Act of 
1952 which mandated a fixed tenure of five years, restored evicted 
tenants, fixed a 60:40 per cent division of produce between landlords 
and tenants, and mandated minimum wages.®! When he was taunted 
by the communist P. Ramamurthi about his bias for landlords, he 
responded: ‘Surely this is a very strange and wicked accusation. I am 
using a rather strong word, but as he madea strong accusation, I cannot 
but call it wicked. It is wrong because there is no reason why we should 
introduce the Bill if we wanted to help the landlord. We should just 
keep quiet.’®* Thus there was for him no question of leaving existing 
power relations intact and allowing feudalism to flourish. Debt relief 
and tenancy protection must both be pursued to ensure justice. 


Cordial Relations between Classes 


Besides economic expediency and political practicality, Rajaji’s prudence 
was shaped by ethical considerations: it was not only expedient to 
induce the rural rich to invest and produce more rather than confiscate 
their lands, it was also right. He regarded raising food as a patriotic 
occupation involving hard work and the diverse skills of different 
groups bound together by family affection and community ties. Small 
peasant proprietors are attached to land as their own, because of which 
they engage in tiring work, continuous vigilance, and willing sacrifice.®° 
Rural people undertake food production on account of tradition and 
habit, not just profit. Uncertainty regarding ownership erodes this 
interest and depresses patriotic sentiment. Unlike the reductive eco- 
nomist and the dogmatic Marxist, he understood that culture and 
psychology, not just financial need, explain people’s preferences and 
ways of life. 
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So, practical wisdom must entail forging policies that strengthen an 
ethos of voluntary co-operation, hard work, honesty, and mutual aid. 
Cordial relations between landowner, tenant, and labourer must be the 
aim of agricultural policy rather than class conflict. It was not about 
pandering to the rich, but inducing their sense of trusteeship. Drawing 
upon Gandhi, he amplified the view that trusteeship involved not the 
‘vulgarity of condescension but compassion: “The pain that one auto- 
matically feels at the sight of another's pain is an inescapable gift of 
God to the human soul, though the gift is in the nature of a pain and 
a burden. It isa natural urge that makes a person one with those around 
him. Out of this fundamental pain or urge issues the doctrine of 
holding the goods one holds as a trust for others also and not only for 
oneself. Such a trust is a joy and a privilege to the individual.’*4 

This natural feeling for others is fine-tuned by social habits which 
encourage sharing. It is strengthened by religion and piety. People who 
do not share in it are subjected to social obloquy and personal un- 
happiness. Like Burke, Rajaji felt that he who, in the common inter- 
course of life, was habituated to regarding the welfare of people besides 
himself, was likely to consult interests other than his own when acting 
ina public situation.® Building on this social capital, individuals must 
be tuned to the nobility involved in helping others and sharing wealth. 
Referring to Vinoba’s land gift campaigns, which exhorted landlords 
to donate land, he remarked that the land problem was not going to 
be solved by this method.® Still, it had its uses, in that it might bestow 
a sense of honour and nobility among the landed castes. For this rea- 
son, he insisted that the landlords themselves, rather than bhoodan 
volunteers, give the gift deeds.*” 

At the same time, he recognized that the sense of ownership cannot 
be relinquished, only made more reasonable and duty-bound. So he 
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defended not the absentee landlord but the small peasant. A moderate 
amount of property gives the citizen an interest in the political regime; 
it encourages the law-abiding citizen. This needed to be promoted 
through agrarian reform and rural development initiatives. Inducing 
landlords to invest in rural development and thus to reap both the 
economic rewards and the social honour of creating employment was 
the way forward, rather than dispossessing them. 

Rajaji was alarmed by the politics of envy, fear, and resentment 
unleashed by land ceilings and tenancy abolition. He condemned the 
competitive mobilization of different castes and classes by political 
parties for electoral advantage through false promises. He warned that 
by ‘suppressing any group, calling them exploiters, we create only a 
new class of exploiters and the newer they are, the less responsible they 
are, less responsive to any moral regulation.’*’ Agrarian mobilization 
that intensified class conflict was only encouraging envy and jealousy 
against landlords. He compared it to hating rivers and tanks for keep- 
ing in storage the water which the clouds give. The prosperity of in- 
dustrialists, farmers, and tradesmen is the necessary basis for fuller 
employment and a better life for everyone.®? This hostility in him 
towards a politics of envy is best understood alongside his critique of 
statism; in a context where growth is excessively controlled by the state, 
a politics of envy unleashes resentment among different groups. As 
Pratap Bhanu Mehta points out, this form of envy is not just about 
wanting to have what others have, but wanting to have it at others’ 
expense; it produces a generalized resentment against all success.”° 

Does this economic philosophy suggest that Rajaji was unaware of 
the exploitative conditions in the countryside? Was he romanticizing 
the co-operative spirit and traditional trust? His short stories are more 
revealing here: moneylenders exploit labourers and seduce their wives; 
landlords refuse water to low-caste workers or allow them to collect 
only muddy water and beat them to death when they steal clean water. 
Low-caste women, especially, are worst affected despite being resourceful 
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and hard working; they are betrayed and abused by families and 
husbands, not to mention employers. One such, Poovayee, in the mid- 
dle of a drought, tries to steal water from the landlord’s well one full- 
moon night and is caught. 


Men from neighbouring sheds ran to the place. The thief was caught 
at last. It was a woman. She had a rope and mud pot in her hands, both 
her own. What she stole was only water! She had let her pot in the well 
and was drawing water from it. ‘A pariah woman has let her pot into our 
well,’ they shouted from all sides, and then followed cries of ‘beat her,’ 
‘kick her,’ ‘kill her,’ “break her pot,’ and so on. Her pot was soon smash- 
ed to pieces and she was beaten and kicked till she was on the ground 
senseless . . . ‘Dig a pit and bury the dog there’, said another.”! 


Despite the awareness this shows, he emphasized the role of shame and 
honour in taming feudal land relations. The bhoodan movement, 
which deployed these notions to secure land for the landless, saw many 
landlords merely gifting away uncultivable or disputed land. Caste 
solidarity was exploited by the agrarian elites to co-opt local state 
functionaries in evading land ceilings. 

Rajaji certainly failed to see the ambiguous impact of competitive 
populist politics in mobilizing the Scheduled Castes and other backward 
castes. Even though it may not have transformed the balance of power 
in their favour, such politics has checked the capture of local state 
machinery by dominant castes and classes. For instance, Dalit Panthers 
in the South have forced the ruling parties in Tamil Nadu to recognize 
caste-based violence. Scheduled castes and other marginalized groups 
have not been moved as much by envy as by anger at their continuing 
social and economic subordination. They have had to struggle through 
electoral means and direct action to get their constitutional rights. 
Caste, class, and gender conflict have been endemic to this process, 
though managing such conflict requires a judicious use of assertion 
and conciliation. By focusing only on envy, Rajaji stopped well short 
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of seeing the role of anger and resentment in the politics of social and 
economic change. 


Ideas about Taxation 


Rajaji argued over and over again that statist socialism was inflationary 

and far too taxing for people dependent on wages and fixed incomes, 

as well as for those eking out a living in the informal economy. Resour- 

ces were at this stage of Indian history primarily raised through deficit 

financing, indirect taxes (including excise duties, sales tax, and 

commercial taxes), and foreign aid. Foreign aid and deficit financing 

constituted about 43 per cent and 42 per cent respectively of the total 

public sector plan outlays in the Second and Third plans. Indirect taxes 

increased from 62 per cent of the total tax revenue to 71 per cent be- 

tween 1956and 1966.”* This depressed the demand for mass consumer 

goods and made public investment the mainstay of industrialization. 

Putting it bluntly, he claimed: “If we disregard the law of division of 
labour in a unitary world, in our ambition to do everything that 

everybody does and call prudence by the names of “reaction” and 

“backwardness”, we arrive at taxation and yet heavier taxation and a. 
lowering of standards of life.’?? 

Starting from 1960, Rajaji warned against inflation, arguing that it 
arose primarily from increased money supply and not shortage of 
goods or demand for higher wages or the conspiracies of traders.?4 He 
pointed to the official admission that Rs 550 crores would come from 
deficit financing for the Third Plan period and foresaw that it would 
ultimately work out to more than that figure.” He traced this trend 
directly to the Second Plan: ‘Inflation that now prevails in India began 
in 1955-6. Budget deficits rose from 97 crores in 1954—5 to 225 crores 
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in 1955—6. In 1957-8 the Plan outlay was so great that, with addi- 
tional defence expenditure, the budget deficit that year reached a peak 
of 495 crores. These yearly deficits have a cumulative action. ° He 
drew attention to the 30 per cent increase in prices during the Second 
Plan period. Writing in 1961, he pointed to the rise in sugar prices 
from Rs 95 a bag in 1957 to Rs 120 in 1961, of firewood from Rs 63 
per ton to Rs 85, coffee seeds from Rs 219 per cwt to Rs 260, milk from 
Rs 1.12 per measure to 1.75, rice from Rs 44 per bag to Rs 74, charcoal 
from Rs 160 per ton to Rs 240, gram from Rs 40 per bag to Rs 60 and 
ghee from Rs 71 per ton to Rs 105.”” The items listed are necessities, 
not luxury goods. Referring to a newspaper report that the Congress 
parliamentary price committee had lively discussions on 7 April 1961, 
he said ‘there is no use in lively or other discussions; the only thing to 
do is give up wrong policies. . .”° 

Rajaji was right to shout and scream about inflation and its origins 
in the ‘gigantism and exhibitionism’ of the Second Plan. Scholars have 
noted that though inflation rose above the danger mark of 10 per cent 
only in 1966-7 and 1967-8, a quiet crisis had been brewing for several 
years.”” Inflation of the wholesale price index (wpi) was imperceptible 
at the beginning of the decade but rose to 11 per cent in 1964—5 and 
foodgrain prices rose by 20 per cent, fell to 6 per cent in 1965-6, and 
shot up again to 18 per cent and 25 per cent in the following two 
years.'°° During 1966-9, the wholesale price index rose by approxi- 
mately 30 per cent.'°! Rajaji also had a point when he faulted increased 
money supply for price rises. Within two years of the Second Plan, the 
economy had to absorb Rs 700 crores in deficit financing. Frankel 
has noted that in the first year of the Third Plan, a total plan outlay of 
Rs 1130 crores was achieved at the cost of deficit financing of Rs 168 
crores, and in the second year it totalled Rs 408 crores or 70 per cent 
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of the amount considered safe for the entire plan period.!” It has also 
been admitted that alongside exogenous shocks such as agricultural 
scarcity, monetary expansion contributed to the crisis; only after the 
crisis set in was the monetary policy tightened.'°° 

Rajaji consistently voiced objections to heavy taxation as a measure 
which did not affect only the rich. Taking up the professional tax on 
pensions as illegal, he persuaded T.T. Krishnamachari to exclude elder- 
ly people from the compulsory ‘annuity deposit scheme’.!™ Unlike 
those dependent on wages or incomes, he said the rich transfer savings 
to urban property, gold, and concealed exports of capital. Import res- 
trictions, further, benefit rich importers and smugglers. Pointing out 
that the gap between the cost price and the market price for imported 
goods ranged from 30 per cent to 500 per cent, he highlighted the truth 
that around Rs 300 crores per year was siphoned off from consumers 
to upper-income groups.!°’ He deplored the book-keeping mentality 
of balancing budgets by hiking taxes to fund unrealistic plan targets. 
During the Third Plan, he pointed to the Rs 2090 crores expected 
by way of taxes.!°° During the Fourth Plan he was scathing about the 
Rs 6000 crores budgeted for taxes and compulsory levies, as well as a 
projected borrowing from the public to the tune of Rs 2500 crores. !°” 
His comrade in arms on this front, Minoo Masani, recalls an Air India 
poster which read: ‘Income tax, Super tax, Surcharge, Wealth Tax, Gift 
Tax, Estate Duty, Corporation Tax, “P” Form, prohibition, water 
shortage, housing shortage, food shortage, population explosion, lan- 


guage problem—A Happy New Year.’!°% Instead of looking at causes 
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the government, he lamented, was trying to hold the price line as if it 
were a ‘physical circus performance to be done with the help of 
criminal law’.!” Artificial means such as controlled prices only en- 
couraged rationing, hoarding, and black marketing, and these affected 


society at large.'!° 


It is worth repeating and repeating that a// taxes, on whomsoever 
nominally placed by law, impinge on the wage-earners and consumers 
down below. Like water, taxes, direct as well as indirect, Central as well 
as State-levied, open or concealed, all find the bottom level and oppress 
the poor. All taxes take the shape of reduced earnings or increased pri- 
ces, where they are not actually paid as taxes. Taxes go into cost and cost 
goes into price. Taxes reduce dividends, and reduction in dividends 
increases the price of money. Increase in cost and reduction in dividends 
must reduce wages. And if this is not permitted works must get shut 
down. Finally the same wage buys less of what the worker wants.'"! 


He was particularly unequivocal about the impact of indirect taxes— 
the customs and excise duties which were taxes that, in effect, burden- 
ed people most at the bottom of the economy: 


But here in India, there are people who write letters in English to the 
Madras Mailarguing that Rajaji is pleading for the rich tax payers, who 
are only 23 lakhs of people out of the 450 million poor for whose inte- 
rest the Congress Party is working ceaselessly and tirelessly. These 
advocates of the Congress Party know very well what the truth is but 
hide it—that everyone who chews pan in India pays tax, that everyone 
who buysa few yards of cloth to cover himself therewith, any housewife 
who buys a little kerosene for her lamp, whoever smokes a beedi to 
forget his troubles, pays tax. Anyone buying anything these days pays 
tax back to the shopkeeper who has already paid it to the government 
in advance. A total sum of Rs 1635 crores of tax is levied by the Union 
Congress government on spices, tobacco, kerosene, cycles and parts, 
tyres, paper, artificial fabric cloth, cotton cloth, cotton yarn, sugar, 
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matches, tea, coffee, footwear, soap, cement, vegetable oils, tin-plate, 
glassware, brass and copperware, copraand numerous other articles. All 
these ‘duties’ fall on every one of the 450 million consumers. Leaving 
aside relatively smaller items, the year’s revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment from corporation and income tax is Rs 670 crores whereas the 
revenue from customs and excise duties, the weight of which fall on the 
general public through purchase of articles of consumption, is more 
than twice that sum.'!? 


The burden of indirect taxes was also more than twice that of 
corporation and income tax in 1966. It has been noted that the bulk 
of government revenue, which was around 13 per cent of the GDP in 
the 1960s, came from indirect taxes, which contributed around 7 per 
cent.” 

We cannot overlook the fact, in this context, that it was Rajaji who 
had introduced sales tax in 1939, while he was prime minister of the 
Madras Presidency, mainly to tide over loss of revenue from prohibition; 
he was in fact the first to introduce it in Asia.'!# Though a radical meas- 
ure, Rajaji justified his 3 per cent levy in terms of ancient custom. 
Given that it initially concerned petrol, tobacco, and electricity, it was 
criticized as hostile to progress. But, as Copley has noted, it signified 
the transition from a static agrarian economy to a dynamic commercial 
economy.'!? When taunted about this much later, Rajaji clarified that 
his taxation was like a bee collecting nectar, one pie in the rupee on a 
few articles.!!° As a leader of the Swatantra Party, he also admitted that 
the reform and reorganization of sales tax was needed in order to bene- 
fit small traders. 

Indebtedness due to heavy borrowing and costs of debt servicing 
inform Rajaji’s analysis of India’s planning process as well. Analysing 


the Third Plan, he anticipated heavy borrowing to the tune of Rs 500 
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crores per year for a decade, and lamented the lack of planning on 
repayment.!!” By the time of the Fourth Plan, he was alerting readers 
ona fresh sum of Rs 4340 crores added to the country’s foreign debt.'!® 
He wondered what commodities could possibly be exported, since 
India did not have gold enough to repay. Heavy borrowing was mort- 
gaging future generations and was a threat to India’s independence. 
Given that there was no discussion of how foreign borrowings would 
be repaid, he asked if the idea was to request that such debts be written 
off. He warned that if a country not ravaged by war but mismanaged 
by ambition were to make such a request, it would undoubtedly suffer 
loss of prestige and freedom.'”” 

He declared that there was no term more appropriate than bankruptcy 
for what was going to ensue.'*” The alternative to serial five-year plans 
was a plan holiday and a return to yearly budgeting. He did not think 
that planning could be done away with altogether. But planning could 
be effective only if the country stuck to the right proportion and was 
mindful of its limited vision within a changing world; a decade of 
planning had gone beyond what he thought was ‘unavoidable futurity’. 
Repeated five-year plans were compared to a snake swallowing itself 
from the tail upwards.'*! Quoting John Kenneth Galbraith, he said 
that it was not a question of a planned or unplanned economy but of 
faulty planning; this had resulted in planners concentrating on visible 
physical targets and neglecting invisible targets like managerial per- 
formance, labour productivity, costs, and returns.!?” Also, the essence 
of planning consisted in avoiding or providing remedies for expect- 
ed but unwanted accompanying evils, such as deficit financing and 
inflation, instead of which there seemed to be a persistence with ailing 
strategies. In his inimitable style, he likened this attempt to ‘investing 
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our inheritance in buying a cow or what we thought was a cow and after 
ten years of waiting and experience, calling a council of veterinarians 
to see what it is, a cow or only a lame ox, and if so to see whether they 
can change the sex of the animal (by means of some of the new discove- 
ries in that direction).’!*4 

Though the economic crisis was only officially admitted in 1965, 
Rajaji was prescient in his forecasting. The balance of payments posi- 
tion had been fragile since 1957 and deteriorated in the mid 1960s. 
The adverse balance of payments rose in 1961 and by 1966 this, and 
foreign exchange reserves, were close to disaster levels. Food stocks and 
foreign exchange reserves were low, yet imports could not be curbed. 
Now, on account of the country’s increased dependence on foreign aid 
and loans, the United States, the World Bank, and the IMF compelled 
India to adopt a new agricultural strategy, liberalize industry, loosen 
trade controls, and devalue the rupee. Following the controversial de- 
valuation of the rupee in the middle of 1966, Rajaji reiterated the need 
for scaling down government expenditure, deficit financing, and 
overdrafts from the Reserve Bank. He advocated recasting the Fourth 
Plan and abandoning costly public sector outlays on projects such as 
the Bokaro steel plant. !*4 He advised Mrs Gandhi to get rid of the Plan- 
ning Commission and appoint a consultative committee with two 
businessmen and an experienced minister.!”” 

The Mahalanobis report of 1964 had noted that inequalities 
increased in the plan era. The Monopolies Inquiry Commission of 
1965 had admitted that a concentration of economic power in the 
organized sector had increased, and that trade and industry were 
resorting to practices which were against the consumer and the general 
public.!”° It had reported that of a total of 1298 products considered 
by it, 87.7 per cent were in the hands of oligopolists, with 437 being 
produced by only one firm and 229 by two firms each.!?” 
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These official findings, though unpalatable, caused some rethinking 
within Congress circles after the mid 1960s. Within the Congress, 
there were people who had soft-pedalled state trading or institutional 
reforms and argued for technological investment in agriculture. State 
governments also had their own agendas and resisted mega plans. Both 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, who became prime minister in May 1964, 
and Indira Gandhi, who followed him in January 1966, attempted to 
loosen state controls over industry and improve agricultural production 
through technological aid. By 1967, forty-two industries, mainly con- 
cerned with equipment in agriculture or light industries, were exempted 
from licensing; and price controls on coal, iron, and steel were lift- 
ed.!78 Their effect remained marginal, since price increases had still to 
be sanctioned by government and new units required licences.'”? 
Overall, the ad hoc and discretionary approach to reserving items to 
the small-scale sector and exempting items from delicensing continued 
well into the 1980s.!%° 

Faced with two severe droughts in 1965-6, a food crisis calling for 
more imports, spiralling inflation, anda strain on balance of payments, 
Mrs Gandhi had devalued the rupee in June 1966. But this devaluation, 
done under pressure from the World Bank and the IMF, generated in- 
tense political discontent. Discouraged by the volume of foreign aid 
received, Mrs Gandhi retreated fast from these liberalization measures. 
Political and electoral compulsions, more than economic imperatives, 
determined her hasty retreat from liberalization. As Corbridge and 
Harriss put it, ‘Mrs Gandhi came into office without a power base of 
her own, to confront a situation which was both economically and 
politically extremely difficult, in an atmosphere of pervasive violence 
in the country, with the drama of devaluation already unfolding, and 
the Congress party in disarray, fractured by factional disputes.’!?! 
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Thus, she returned to “economic leftism’ to build a power base of her 
own. Moreover, the erosion of vertical patterns of political mobilization 
based on factional loyalties and the rise of plebiscitary politics also 
made the rhetoric of economic populism attractive. It was political 
prudence at work, albeit of a kind that was narrowly concerned with 
winning elections and retaining power. 

This kind of prudence took its toll in the form of subsidies to new 
groups—rich agriculturists, managerial elites, and unionized labour 
in the public sector, small businessmen, and traders.!°? Economic 
policy was subordinated to winning elections and made manifest by 
the bank nationalization (giving the government access to cheap 
money), as well as the nationalization of insurance and the coal in- 
dustries.'%° Rajaji gauged the Congress mood: ‘even now devaluation 
has been very unwillingly accepted by the Congress leadership, if1 may 
put it frankly, only to ensure the obtaining of further big aid from the 
World Bank and the USA, so that the Government may be saved from 
sinking along with its Fourth Plan.’!34 The question remains why so 
many economists and intellectuals and businessmen supported state 
socialism and import substitution. 


Libido dominandi and Prosperophobia 
Rajaji argued that besides the power appetite of officials and the greed 


and corruption of party men, an exhibitionary complex and a vain 
desire to achieve spectacular things in one’s own lifetime propelled 
statism.!9? He claimed that the desire to industrialize quickly for self- 
sufficiency, regardless of the cost, was driven by the notion that ‘we are 
at war with the whole world and under seige’. Such a mindset, he said, 
only led to imitation without purpose in a world that was becoming 
increasingly interdependent.!*° 
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In the 1950s, the industrializing model was blessed by most Indian 
and foreign economists, and minority dissenters such as Professors 
Vakil, Brahmananda, and Shenoy were marginalized.'*’I.G. Patel, the 
economist who wrote the Second Plan draft that launched the import- 
substituting heavy industry model, admits: 


The main thing was the belief that we could industrialize quickly and 
we could also have capital goods industries . . . So, ifyou can somehow 
find a way of getting there quickly, we should do it. Purely in a mecha- 
nistic sense, it is true that if you can set up capital goods industries first, 
you can get there provided, in the meanwhile you can manage your 
supply of consumer goods, balance of payment and inflation. But 
maybe it was wishful thinking. We wanted to get there quickly, we 
underestimated import requirements and potential dangers of inflation 
because savings wouldn't grow, we told ourselves that small-scale indus- 
tries would take care of consumer goods supplies and there will be no 
inflation. There was a lot of wishful thinking. !*8 


Rajaji recognized the double standards of intellectuals who championed 
academic freedom for themselves but espoused control over business 
and industry.'*? These were ‘socialist intellectuals [who] suffer from 
the libido dominandi and nurse open or secret ambitions to occupy 
positions of command in the economic system they moralise for. Their 
eye is on power, while they pretend compassion.’!“° Quoting Milton 
Friedman, he said these people believed they could run the country 
better than others and knew they could only do so in a controlled so- 
ciety; in a free market society they would just be advisers or teachers 
in auniversity.'4! He was aghast at the confidence with which they sup- 
ported planning and looked to a future that never came. Marxism’s dire 
predictions on capitalism had not materialized, he said quoting John 
Jewkes. Nor had Nehru’s agnosticism yielded a better world: Nehru’s 
outburst when Raja Rao asked him whether he believed in a deity had 
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provoked him to retort: “Deity, what Deity? Three thousand years of 
that and where's that got us—slavery, poverty.’ Rajaji demurred: ‘with 
all respect and affection for my departed friend undiminished, the 
inference is illogical. It is a common enough fallacy which angry and 
excited men fall into. All that is proved is that belief in the Deity does 
not always serve to emancipate people from foreign rule and from 
poverty. It is not proved, as Jawaharlal Nehru thought, that giving up 
one’s belief in the Deity would restore people’s freedom or help a 
nation to become prosperous.’!*? Forsaking belief in divinity will not 
yield prosperity, but it will certainly yield a quick degeneration of mor- 
ality, he claimed. There was in fact no greater form of idolatry than 
worship of the state. 

Congress statism was based on a distrust of all engaged in the pro- 
duction of wealth, as against excessive faith in state employees paid 
fixed wages. The permit-licence-quota raj had its roots in ‘prospero- 
phobia’, ‘a malady of the mind’ of which ‘Congressmen as well as 
others should cure themselves as soon as possible before the nation is 
ruined by policies arising out of that malady.’!4? Nehru, fearing that in 
a free economy power is concentrated in the hands ofa shrewd few, had 
succeeded in concentrating all power in the hands of a bureaucratic 
few.'*4 Citing the philosopher Santayana, he recalled three types of 
fanatics: first, those who redouble their efforts when they have for- 
gotten their aim; second, those who relentlessly pursue a goal regardless 
of the actual consequences of the means they use for their goal on 
themselves and on others; third, those who strive fora single goal at the 
cost of all others, refusing to see that human goals are so related that 
the defeat or frustration of others makes the original goal impossible 
of achievement or transforms it for the worse. The Congress Party 
combined all three types of fanaticism in its fear of traders and pro- 
ducers. !*° 

By the mid 1960s, though the dissenting voices among economists 
had increased, the nexus linking the bureaucracy, industry, and politi- 
cians had congealed. Many businessmen and industrialists had found 
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the permit-licence-quota raj advantageous and exploited it. The eco- 
nomic historian Ashok Desai has pointed out that businessmen would 
get new commodities banned by the commerce ministry and would 
then go to the supplier, get a licence to market the product, and enjoy 
a monopoly for a few years until others caught on. This product cycle 
prevented India getting technological depth in anything.!#° A.D. 
Shroff, who had started the Forum of Free Enterprise in 1954, regu- 
larly complained that businessmen did not organize and protest for 
systemic changes. Always inventive, Rajaji suggested to I-T. Krishnama- 
chari in 1965 that the unaccounted money with industrialists could be 
pulled in by offering free foreign exchange credit (at the free market 
rate of the Indian rupee) for sums that were given up.!*” Writing of the 
gold control orders in 1963, Rajaji had drawn attention to the thou- 
sands of artisans who would be ruined by such controls: ‘If smuggling 
of gold has to be stopped, it should be done in a straightforward way 
by rigorous and honest enforcement. If people should be educated not 
to put too much into gold but give the surplus money to Government, 
it should be done in a straightforward way, too, by education and by 
giving to the people a vigorous and honest administration which gives 
the people a sixteen-anna rupee for a sixteen-anna taxation.’!48 
Why did people endorse such a regime in election after election? 
Rajaji felt that it was largely because they saw no strong opposition. 
People saw Congress as the only stable and strong party; ironically, ‘a 
blundering and corrupt party is all the worse for its strength and sta- 
bility.’!4° The Swatantra Party, with its alternative economic philosophy, 
made no real dent in the electoral scene, nor succeeded in changing the 
climate of opinion. The general belief among people remained that the 
state was a ‘maa-baap’, a free provider. Public sector jobs were much 
sought after despite unattractive salaries, for they meant lifelong 
security. Public sector enterprises employed about 19 million people 
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even in 1994-5, more than double the number of jobs in the private 
sector.'°? Rajaji pointed out that much public sector employment was 
unproductive, even ifsome of it, as in the defence sector, was necessary. 
So the state had to either borrow or mint money or raise taxes to meet 
the increasing demands for subsidies and free gifts, and these came 
back to the citizens in the form of indirect taxes. Notwithstanding the 
risk of appearing elitist, Rajaji held that “People do not always realize 
that when they turn to the State for the fulfilment of their wishes, their 
claims can be satisfied only at the expense of others. A money claim on 
the State is always an indirect claim on somebody else whose taxes con- 
tribute to the sum demanded. It is a mere transfer of purchasing power 
through the medium of the compulsory powers of the State.’!>! 

An argument in favour of the public sector has been that the public 
sector provides infrastructure and fulfills social needs. In the case of 
steel it appears, however, that three steel plants begun by government 
did not help to decrease steel imports; conversely, the private sector 
firm TISCO, operating under the same constraints of low prices as the 
public sector, did well in terms of both costs and profits. In relation to 
social obligations, it is doubtful that public sector firms do better than 
private ones: both TISCO and HINDALCO have been model emp- 
loyers in the private sector and have contributed to backward area 
development work.!>? 

In a nutshell, Rajaji was irked by the vain socialist rhetoric about 
self-sufficiency, curbing monopolies, and hiking taxes to bleed the 
rich. He saw these promoted the appearance of virtue, but only the ap- 
pearance. A coercive licence-permit raj engendered inertia and indif- 
ference to productive activity within the public sector; within business 
and industrial circles there was widespread uncertainty, want of 
confidence, and lack of enthusiasm. Instead of free initiative and risk 
taking, there was a resort to forestalling competition. The ordinary 
consumer was the victim of oligopolies which neither improved qual- 
ity nor cut costs. And envy, greed, and inertia were thus crowding out 
hard work, moderate ambition, and honest profit-making. 
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Enlightened Self-Interest 


For all his emphasis on markets and competition, Rajaji regarded the 
profit motive as only a lesser evil compared to state ownership and 
management. He saw it as one of the most effective instruments by 
which to contribute to the common weal while pursuing one’s own 
interest. Most people work hard in expectation of some reward or 
personal gain: ‘until a spiritual movement is successfully initiated and 
fostered, so as to restore the ethics of production and service in the 
common interest, we have to depend on the profit motive for pro- 
ducing what is good for the common weal.’!*? In productive activity 
and business, profits are necessary to cover losses and ensure economy, 
efficiency, capital formation, innovation, and even charity.!* Profit- 
making through industry and business is better than money-lending 
and usury. Profits are best utilized by entrepreneurs rather than 
governments for research and innovation. Under statism profits were 
being made, but only by the select few who managed to secure licences 
and permits for a price and who produced little or nothing. He approv- 
ingly quoted John Jewkes, who held that ‘within the model of the free 
market lies one chance of smoothing the frictions which develop 
between men on the score of religion, race, colour or social values. The 
market is a great civilizer.’!”? This belief in the civilizing power of mar- 
kets was tempered by his more prudent appeals to the market as an 
effective co-ordinating mechanism towards generalized economic 
welfare. 

Rajaji’s most eloquent appeals to the market emerge from concerns 
regarding food availability and food prices for those living in urban 
areas or drought-prone areas. As he showed in 1952, decontrol may 
lead to higher prices initially, but these may not be as high as black 
market prices. Highlighting Burke’s views on the market, he said: 


Market is the meeting and conference of the consumer and producer, 
where they naturally discover each other’s wants. Nobody, I believe, has 
observed with any reflection what market is, without being astonished 
at the truth, the correctness, the celerity, the general equity, with which 
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the balance of wants is settled. They who wish the destruction of that 
balance, and would fain by arbitrary regulation decree that inadequate 
production should not be compensated by increased price, directly lay 
their axe to the root of production itself. They may even in one year of 
such false policy, do mischief incalculable; because the trade of a farmer 
is one of the most precarious in its advantages, the most liable to losses, 
and the least profitable of any that is carried on. It requires ten times 
more of labour, of vigilance, of attention, of skill and, let me add, of 
good fortune also, to carry on the business ofa farmer with success, than 
what belongs to any other trade.!%° 


In all the noise about Rajaji’s support for big landlords or traders, his 
sensitivity to the vicissitudes of agricultural work in general tends to 
be ignored. He did not think it wise to import food and was concerned, 
forty years ago, with what is now called ‘food security’. 

He saw too that markets must be regulated and corrected. By levy- 
ing a licence fee on the sale of mill-made cloth (in 1938), sales tax on 
tobacco, electricity and petrol (in 1939), Rajaji showed that market 
forces must be regulated to benefit producers in villages, and the bur- 
den of taxes must be borne by towns and cities. Capitalists and busi- 
nessmen must be subject to fair and often heavy taxation so that the 
benefits go to the whole of the state. The state has a legitimate role 
in preventing exploitation, fraud, and oppression. It was necessary 
to tame the profit motive from running amok through judicious 
regulation. In principle, Rajaji thought that workers and management 
must settle disputes without external interference by either trade 
unions or political parties. Thus, in 1936, he refused to interfere with 
a strike at Binny Mills where, due to reduced pay because of depression, 
600 workers refused to work, the police were called in, and some 
workers were dismissed.!*” Conversely, in 1938, when he was premier 
of Madras, Rajaji did not hesitate to use section 144 of the criminal 
code to prevent Madura Mills from reopening after a lockout until a 
settlement was reached with striking labourers.!°® The circumstances 
decided the course of action, not dogma. 
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He consistently supported the handloom sector on the grounds that 
weavers constituted the bulk of the rural population and deserved to 
be helped. Dhotis and saris and other traditional wear must be reserved 
for this sector, and their market must be protected from textile mills; 
the latter must be canalized for fine cloth to be exported. He levied a 
licence fee on the mill trade so that small hawkers could be induced to 
shift to handloom. Only such measures, and not co-operatives which 
only catered to a small number, would be useful in protecting hand- 
loom weavers. Given that the weavers were nota small aboriginal tribe, 
he found the attempt to get them to produce handicrafts and cloth for 
export ‘curious .!?? It was not a question of the best method of produc- 
tion but a ‘human problem’.!°° 

The state is best able to regulate markets when it is not itself in 
business. The state must not only refrain from engaging directly in 
productive activities, it should also refrain from unproductive busi- 
nesses. A state which raises revenues through lotteries will not have the 
legitimacy to induce a productive ethic or regulate the black market. 
Rajaji agreed with Samuel Johnson that lotteries transfer property with 
no intermediate good, which makes it unlike normal trade.!° Interest- 
ingly Annadurai, who introduced a popular raffle scheme in 1968, 
confessed that Rajaji’s protest was well taken but pointed out that even 
the Swatantra Party in Orissa had authorized a similar scheme; Anna- 
durai said he planned to use the proceeds for good causes and that no 
government was in a position to follow Rajaji’s principled position.!™ 
This argument of course overlooks the long-term ethical impact on 
those who are lured by the prospects of a jackpot. 

Imagination, rather than imitative gigantism, would help reduce 
rural and urban unemployment. Writing about notorious slum clear- 
ance drives, he declared that ‘this hunting from one place to another 
must be stopped for the sake of common decency’: 
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The idea of dealing with these slums by way of clearance as we must do 
with mosquitoes and rats and vermin, that is to get rid of them because 
they are not wanted, is totally wrong. These people who have somehow 
or other managed to find a site wherein a low mud wall and a coconut 
leaf roof put over it provide them a place to cook some food and where 
they could bundle themselves to sleep during nights, deserve better 
consideration than they get now from the authorities. There is a new 
profession that has grown on the plight of these people—a body of 
clever touts and cruel grabbers who find means for getting these un- 
authorized occupations winked at, and who offer to guard these un- 
fortunate people from the attention of the authorities and obtain for 
them irregular leave and licence to live uninterfered with. These touts 
are a pest. [he whole business, if made known, cannot be tolerated by 
any honest government or civic authority. Yet these cruel and unscru- 
pulous intermediaries are the only friends of these slum-dwellers and 
they area profession as necessary as the gowned people that hang round 
the magistrates’ courts to help the prisoners brought there by the police, 
with some kind of defence.'™ 


He urged an adequate housing plan whereby such people would be 
nearer their place of work and provided with the basic amenities essen- 
tial to a healthy life. What was needed was medium sized urbanization 
that allowed such people to climb the economic ladder. 

Agriculture or handlooms, Rajaji’s prudence, as the above discussion 
makes clear, was shaped by not only expediency and forethought, but 
by a mature patriotism and an abiding concern for the poorest. For the 
long run he envisioned a taming of the profit motive and attendant 
acquisitiveness within the rich and the middle classes through judicious 
policies that transformed enlightened self-interest into immanent 
trusteeship. ! 

Trusteeship for Rajaji was a way of embodying what John Dunn 
describes as ‘moral perception and sentiment in the texture of collective 


social life.’!6 
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Injustice without Appeal? 


Was he not being too optimistic about transforming narrow attachments 
into a broad-based public spiritedness? Family, caste, and religious 
loyalties seldom blossom into professional ethics or civic virtue. 
Whether it is littering public places or violating traffic rules, the lack 
of public-spiritedness is all too apparent in India across classes and 
castes. In other words, rule compliance and law enforcement are low 
if not altogether absent. Documenting the rise of intermediate classes, 
Barbara Harriss-White draws attention to the widespread evasion of 
taxes to the tune of Rs 98,130 million, thus eroding the state of re- 
sources for equitable development.!® Caste and trade associations 
routinely bribe officials and fund politicians to evade taxes. Harriss- 
White has argued that leakages from corruption constitute only one- 
twentieth of losses due to tax evasion. Market exchange and competition 
within a caste framework have strengthened the hold of local capitalist 
elites over local society, especially labour.'°” Female labour is often 
subjected to acute casualization, negligence, harassment, and unsafe 
working conditions. In Surat’s diamond industry and Tiruppur’s knit- 
wear industry, caste solidarity has benefited labourers while excluding 
others from competing for their jobs, but has also undermined labour’s 
ability to fight exploitation.!®8 In some landed castes, rising economic 
prosperity has coincided with female culling.!® 

State capacity has also been undermined by powerful castes. Harris- 
White has pointed out how the formal state has spawned both a ‘pri- 
vate status state’ wherein a low-caste income tax officer may be unable 
to enforce tax compliance, as well as a ‘shadow state’ wherein private 
armies, security mafias, fixers, gatekeepers, and others thrive on their 
nexus with politicians, employees, and businessmen. Rajaji argued 
that the roots of these phenomena lie in the licence raj. But they also 
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result from the split between private morality and public accountabil- 
ity. As Harris-White notes, the evasion of tax is not only a matter of 
accumulative greed, it is also the most obvious sign of a distinctive con- 
ception of accountability and morality that focuses on close kin and 
immediate locality, and that excludes the generation and redistribution 
of resources through the State to society as a whole.’'”° Caste identity 
has itself been transformed through caste-cum-trade associations 
which bargain for concessions from the political system, but that does 
not mean that hierarchy has been overcome; it has taken on an econo- 
mic role and controls both state regulation (bribing bureaucracy to 
evade taxes or violate labour laws) and local welfare functions that 
check discontent.'”! Calls to privatize the provision of public goods 
and services overlook that such a process has been going on for a long 
time. As Rajaji recognized, electricity and water supply in slums is 
often privately provided through illegal means and controlled through 
a nexus of politicians, administrators, and local entrepreneurs. These 
informal markets restrict free competition and the fair pricing of essen- 
tial goods and services. 

Would it still be prudent to suggest that people and their resources 
must be left largely untouched, and that the state must confine itself 
to minimal regulation? The question can be endlessly debated. The 
point remains that Rajaji himself was never doctrinal. Judicious work 
by wise statesmen, moderate reforms, and worldly inducements are 
preferred within his non-doctrinal worldview to expropriation and a 
rhetoric of confiscation. Empowering the poorest is better than 
disempowering the strongest by force. Opportunities for economic 
development and enterprise needed to be enlarged: they would pro- 
vide the moderation necessary to generate and sustain a civic conscious- 
ness. As Aristotle recognized long ago, statesmanship consists in 
promoting both justice and friendship among citizens.'’” Rajaji 
concurred with this vision: 
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Democracy can flourish only under certain circumstances. It requires 
conflict as well as social cohesion, called ‘affection’ by Aristotle. It re- 
quires conflict, for otherwise the Ins would never get out. It requires 
social cohesion, otherwise the Outs would be waging perpetual civil 
war as the Dravida Kazhagam in the South wants it. Social cohesion, 
Aristotle wrote, is more important than even justice. Developing classes 
and class jealousy for the purpose of votes is fatal to democracy.'”° 
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Majorities and Minorities: 
Language and Caste Politics 


political issues arising from India’s heterogeneity—its many 

religions, languages, castes, and ethnicities. He supported the 
demand for Pakistan before most but delayed the demand for Andhra 
longer than most; he introduced Hindi into educational institutes in 
the South in the 1930s but passionately opposed it from the late 1950s; 
he drafted legislation for temple entry in the 1930s and then delayed 
its passing in the Madras assembly when he was premier; he opposed 
linguistic reorganization but defended the demand for the Punjabi 
Suba; the list could go on. Those who regard him as an opportunist ar- 
gue that these inconsistencies can be explained by whether Rajaji was 
in power or out of it. His radical positions appear to emerge when he 
is out of power, be they in relation to the demand for Pakistan or Hindi 
or the Punjabi Suba. But this accusation of opportunism does not ex- 
plain the fact that Rajaji’s positions on Pakistan and Hindi and lingu- 
istic reorganization gained him little popularity and often adversely 
affected his political career. 

Dismissing the ‘hobgoblin of consistency’, Rajaji claimed that his 
views had evolved with experience and that he always expressed what 
he thought was right and just. He maintained that there was a running 
thread of consistency in his views despite changes on the surface. | 
argue that this consistency had to do with certain rules of practical wis- 
dom that he followed on every political issue, such as avoiding extreme 
positions, preferring the lesser evil, caution over changes in the status 
quo, balancing expediency and fairness in the present, and foreseeing 
what would work in the long run to all-round advantage. As shown 


R= inconsistencies were most glaring in relation to the 
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earlier in relation to democratic governance and the economy, these 
rules were nurtured by first-hand practical experience in both the na- 
tional struggle and state-building in independent India, as well as by 
political reflection spanning five decades on issues such as Hindi. 

Here I will trace the maturation of his views on an official langu- 
age, communal and caste politics, and the linguistic reorganization 
of the Indian Union. I argue that, confronted with the powerful and 
passionate claims of various linguistic and religious communities, 
Rajaji counselled managing differences rather than mastering or sup- 
pressing them. Imposing uniformity is always a greater evil within 
a multilingual and multi-ethnic context. Majority tyranny, either in 
the name of religion or language, is always unjust. Minority feelings 
of injustice or oppression, real or imagined, deserve to be addressed 
through sporting concessions, ranging from greater access to resources 
to greater autonomy and, in the extreme case, even separatist conces- 
sions. At the same time, there is no celebration of distinct identities 
in his writings. Linguistic and communal passions must be moderated 
imaginatively through the adoption of bigger and better passions, 
such as the passion for economic development. 

Rajaji argued that majority rule is democracy only when majorities 
and minorities are evenly mixed. Statesmen must aim at a mean be- 
tween national homogeneity and separatist diversity; they must neither 
impose uniformity nor inhibit synthesis. Did he succeed in balancing 
expediency, fairness, and all-round advantage felicitously? Or, as 
Ambedkar alleged, was he magnanimous towards some and not oth- 
ers? And, as Annadurai complained, were his sporting concessions 
often ‘too little, too late’? 


Hindi as the National Language 


Rajaji’s approach to Hindi is best captured by the simile he used 
to describe its introduction in high schools when he was premier 
in 1938—it was like ‘chutney on a leaf, to be tasted or left alone’.' 
It was all right to induce voluntary learning of Hindi as a national 
language through appropriate schemes. But as soon as he perceived 
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imposition, he retaliated by calling Hindi a poor and undeveloped 
language, a ‘conqueror’s language’ that cannot and ought not to replace 
English, which was serving as an efficient official language. It is not 
hatred for Hindi per se but hostility to its imposition by the force of 
numbers that dominates his writings. Not Tamil chauvinism or sepa- 
ratism (which he opposed), but the dismal prospect of an ‘unjust 
tyranny and disadvantage to non-Hindi speakers in central gov- 
ernment and educational institutes, figure in his tirades. It is not so 
much a love of English but expediency and fairness in maintaining 
the status quo, as against a complete change to a new language, that 
resonates in his writings. 

In 1917 Mahatma Gandhi had declared that unless Hindi or 
Hindustani was given a national status and provincial languages their 
proper place, all talk of swaraj was useless. Tuned as he was to Gandhi's 
ideas, Rajaji busied himself playing a pivotal role in organizing the 
Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha. Whether it was to be Hindi or 
Hindustani was initially glossed over, and both Devanagari and Persian 
scripts were to be used. Since the language question at this point was 
mainly addressed as a communal question, the efforts were designed 
to appeal to the Muslim League. Rajaji popularized voluntary learning 
of Hindi in the South, pointing out the ‘inescapable consequences if 
they failed to learn what was likely to be enforced in the name of 
patriotism.’* The Justice Party ministries which were in power dur- 
ing 1920-6 had also popularized Hindi by introducing it as an op- 
tional subject in the presidency.’ In March 1938 Rajaji introduced a 
scheme for Hindi in classes 6, 7, and 8 wherein attendance was com- 
pulsory. Students were not to be detained for failing in Hindi, though. 
It should be remembered that in 1937 Hindi was already being taught 
in 104 secondary schools.’ All the same, Rajaji’s scheme evoked intense 
protests in the presidency providing a foretaste of what was to come 
in the 1960s. 

‘No other article produced more opposition, more heat’, wrote 
Ambedkar, the chairman of the drafting committee of the constitution, 
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referring to the controversy over the article dealing with the national 
language question.’ He also revealed that Hindi won its place by just 
one vote (78 for and 77 against) in the Congress Party meeting. When 
the Constituent Assembly initially formulated Hindi as the first offi- 
cial language of the Union, Ambedkar wrote a dissenting note arguing 
that the units or provinces too be asked to adopt Hindi and be given 
time for the shift; and that a national academy be established to work 
for a standardized Hindi as the national language.° The Constituent 
Assembly was pressurized by Hindi enthusiasts to immediately proclaim 
it the national language, while South Indians and other provincial 
leaders were not prepared to commit themselves to a definite date for 
accepting Hindi. Eventually, a compromise formula was evolved 
which declared Hindi the official language, adding that English would 
be used for official purposes for a period of fifteen years from the com- 
mencement of the constitution. There was also an escape clause which 
provided that ‘notwithstanding anything contained in this Article 
(343), Parliament may by law provide for the use of the English langu- 
age after the said period of 15 years for such purposes as may be speci- 
fied in law.’ All Indian languages were accepted as national languages 
and put in Schedule VIII of the constitution. 

This formula only postponed the problem to 1963, when the Offi- 
cial Languages Bill was introduced to permit the use of English beyond 
January 1965, when the constitutional limit of fifteen years for English 
would expire. Speaking in parliament, C.N. Annadurai urged that 
‘democracy was not about majority rule but recognizing, sanctifying 
and safeguarding minority rights and even sentiments.” Even though 
the 1963 Official Language Act clarified that English would continue, 
it mentioned Hindi as the principal language and English as the addi- 
tional second language. Rajaji suggested as early as 1960 that Nehru's 
assurance (articulated in the Constituent Assembly in 1949 and then 
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reiterated periodically)—that there would be no change until the non- 
Hindi-speaking population wanted it—must be legalized as an 
amendment. In 1962, when Annadurai was speaking of ‘Dravida 
nadu’, or a ‘separate, small, compact, homogeneous and united’ south- 
ern nation, Rajaji declared that the DMK’s aspiration for a South 
leading a separate existence is ‘incapable of attainment’ and best recti- 
fied by a fair language policy that did not force Hindi on the South.® 
But the 1963 bill did not mandate the continued use of English: it 
persisted in stating that English ‘may’ be, but not ‘shall’ be, and thus 
fell short of the DMK demand as well as that of others like Rajaji. The 
Tamil Nadu Congress itself was ambivalent, only asking for periodic 
assurances and even introducing Hindi as a third language in 1958. 

But the Hindi enthusiasts were not going to give up so easily. When 
a circular was issued in January 1965 by the home ministry that Hindi 
would be the principal language in addition to English, the DMK an- 
nounced an agitation would start on 26 January, defying a ban on 
demonstrations on Republic Day. Troubled by official moves to intro- 
duce Hindi as an alternative medium to English for the Union Public 
Services Commission (UPSC) exams, students seized the initiative 
and marched on 25 January in large numbers, demanding a constitu- 
tional amendment protecting English.? Even though Annadurai was 
immediately arrested, there were massive protest marches and two 
young men immolated themselves. The Congress chief minister Bhak- 
tavatsalam was so tough on the agitators that on 10 February 1965 
there were two dozen deaths while on 12 February twenty people were 
killed; on 13 February fifteen people were killed in police firings at 
different places, taking the official toll to sixty-six deaths in the course 
of the agitation.'° The violence escalated, with the agitators burning 
two police sub-inspectors in Tiruppur. C. Subramaniam, an ardent 
admirer of Rajaji, who was then in the union ministry, resigned along 
with another colleague, O.V. Alagesan, in protest at the Hindi policy 
pursued by prime minister Lal Bahadur Shastri and home minister 
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Gulzarilal Nanda. Shastri was inclined to accept the resignations but 
was persuaded by the president S. Radhakrishnan against it.!! Annadurai 
would recall that the police fired on the very first day of the agitation 
and within a week about 5000 DMK workers were jailed.'? Criticizing 
Bhaktavatsalam, Rajaji wrote: 


Mr. Bhaktavatsalam is not enhancing his reputation for shrewdness by 
some of his statements. He seems determined on sticking to his position 
that the anti-Hindi agitation is merely a political conspiracy brewed 
by those who oppose the Congress and not a genuine opposition to 
Hindi replacing English. Ill health and domestic troubles caused the 
self-immolations, according to him. The hospitals are full of incurable 
and painful cases but we dont hear of self-immolation cases quite so 
often—do we? So also there has never been lack of domestic troubles, 
but men and women do not solve them by suicide. It is good to be a 
Congress Chief Minister; it is good to wish to continue as such. But it 
is not good to be ridiculous.!° 


But was Rajaji not himself earlier guilty of the faults he was now attri- 
buting to the chief minister? When his own Hindi policy was oppos- 
ed in June 1938, many members of the assembly complained that 
there had been no full-fledged discussion on the policy, and that the 
compulsory aspect should be dropped. Rajaji had, at this point refused 
to compromise. The Justice Party, which had been defeated at the 1936 
polls, and the Dravidianists who were in disarray, found the Hindi 
policy a godsend with which to recoup.'* From 1 June 1938, relays of 
picketers had been dispatched to demonstrate in front of the Madras 
prime minister’s residence and by 3 June the first arrests had been 
made.!? Rajaji had then used the Criminal Law Amendment Act, and 
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about 1200 people had been arrested.!° Raising questions about the 
death of an imprisoned protester called Natarajan, a legislator had 
wondered how an illiterate could be involved in anti-Hindi protests. 
Rajaji had facetiously replied that the man’s illiteracy had led to his 
picketing and subsequent arrest, but his illness (amoebic dysentery) 
was due to other causes. 

E.V. Ramasamy Naicker (Periyar) had spearheaded the agitation 
against the Brahmins and their ‘Aryan’ fidelity to Sanskrit, and by ex- 
tension to Hindi and Hindustani. The main themes of Periyar’s creed 
were that ‘God should be destroyed; Religion should be destroyed; the 
Congress should be destroyed; Gandhi should be destroyed; the 
Brahmin should be destroyed.’!” A speech delivered outside Rajaji’s 
home in July 1938 by S.K. Swami exemplifies the virulent tone of the 
protest: 


Will not people like me feel provoked when they see Aryans (Brahmins) 
living happily in palatial buildings, while they, in the name of Brah- 
minism, Sastras, Puranas and Ithihasas have sucked the masses and 
consigned them to hovels? . . . Theseven premiers are Brahmins. Go to 
the banks and Courts. All the clerks there are Brahmins . . . Will not 
the blood of Tamilians boil on seeing this? Our people ought not to rest 
until the Brahmins have been reduced to dust. We hate brahminism for 
various reasons. You are introducing Hindi with a view to providing 
employment to Hindi-knowing Brahmins. We have come to know who 
you are. You belong to a gang which gave a girl to Arundale. You have 
given your daughter to a non-brahmin of Northern India. Has not 
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Jawaharlal Nehru’s sister eloped with a Muslim? .. . Why does Raja- 
gopalachari introduce Hindi? He knows that non-brahmins have made 
progress through English education and in order to suck their blood 
again and to regain their [Brahmins’] old position, he has introduced 


Hindi. . .18 


Perhaps Rajaji was over-reacting when he understood this as solely a 
communal hate campaign; it seems oddly literal-minded to see only a 
few illiterate men coming to Madras for free board and lodging in re- 
turn for picketing. Nor did he sufficiently recognize the popular base 
of the anti- Hindi movement which drew women, Muslims, and Tamil 
enthusiasts who were otherwise politically indifferent. Copley argues 
that Rajaji’s ‘perverse’ persistence was due to his loathing of the com- 
munalism of the non-Brahmin movement.!? However, even the non- 
Brahmin chief minister who succeeded Rajaji, Kamaraj Nadar (in 
1954), did not relish Periyar’s heretical crusades in the late 1950s, not- 
withstanding the latter’s support to him. So, in 1957, when Periyar 
demanded the removal of Brahmin designations from hotels run by 
Brahmins and supported minor assaults on Brahmins—such as the 
cutting off of tufts and sacred threads—Kamaraj’s Congress government 
responded with a serious repression which effectively wiped out the 
Dravida Kazhagam as a political force. 

This tendency to see anti-Hindi agitations as justa DMK-supported 
anti-Brahmin issue without a popular base remained a Congress prob- 
lem even in 1965. At this time the prime minister Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
the chief minister Bhaktavatsalam, and the veteran leader Kamaraj 
failed to gauge the public sentiment and thought the agitation was 
based on misunderstandings. They made no attempt to curb rash and 
extreme pro-Hindi statements by those in power nor tried to explain 
and modify the policy prior to the agitation.*? The DMK’’s rhetoric of 
secession did not help in creating a favourable response either. 

Rajaji had come to know better thirty years after his own Hindi 
policy. According to one scholar, his later support for the anti-Hindi 
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movement stemmed from his concern that the anglophile Tamil Brah- 
min would lose out if Hindi became the lingua franca.”' Ironically, 
Rajaji’s support for Hindi in the 1930s was equally attributed, by Peri- 
yar, to his concern for Aryan-Brahmin domination. This interpretation 
misses Rajaji’s ambivalence about his Brahmin identity, his distaste for 
the orthodox Brahmin lifestyle, and his scrupulous shunning of 
nepotism while in power. It could be argued that his politics had the 
unintended consequence of benefiting Brahmins, but there is no em- 
pirical evidence to show that only Brahmins benefited from the 1937 
Hindi policy or from the 1963 anti-Hindi opposition. There is also the 
view that in the 1930s Rajaji was only trying to solidify his ties with 
North Indian Congress leaders. 

These alleged motives do not do justice to Rajaji’s cautious and 
tentative effort in the late 1930s nor the changed context of the 1960s. 
There was no question of Hindi replacing English as an official langu- 
age: as mentioned, Rajaji had introduced it as an optional subject. 
Failing Hindi did not affect the student’s promotion to the next class. 
Secondly, the protesters who died in prison in 1938 had been offered 
release if they apologized, and they had died of cellulitis and dysent- 
ery, not torture.” Periyar, who was also arrested, said after his release 
in June 1939 that he had received exceptionally kind treatment.” 
Thirdly, Rajaji knew from first-hand experience of legislation and 
administration that replacing English as the official language was not 
feasible. Fourthly, the imposition of Hindi became yet another instance 
of Congress bosses picking up non-issues. In 1964, when a controversy 
erupted over the change to Hindi, Rajaji thundered that it was a non- 
issue given that the economy was faltering and the Chinese threat was 
looming. 

Rajaji was not alone in making this shift; another prominent 
Gandhian, Kalyanasundaram, also promoted Hindi in the 1920s and 
1930s but turned against Congress and Hindi in the late 1940s.”4 Like 
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him, Rajaji did not preach hatred of Hindi but only resisted its 
imposition: ‘Hindi must and will spread by its own weight. Commerce 
will push it all over without any political or governmental coercion, 
or show of superiority. But the function of Hindi will be different 
from that of English. The one can’t do what the other alone can and 
should.’”? Having been associated with the Dakshin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha earlier, he knew that Hindi propagation societies 
flourished in Tamil Nadu and that Hindi film songs were popular. 
Compulsory instruction in Hindi, which alone could succeed in 
making it an effective official language after a few generations, he knew 
would be resisted in the South. So he warned that the attempt to im- 
pose Hindi and build national unity by force would create injustice 
and a sense of injury: ‘Majority rule is democracy only when majorities 
and minorities are evenly mixed up. But an isolated majority cannot 
claim the right of tyranny over a quite distinct block that lives far apart 
and is yet an integral part of the whole. Catholics and Protestants, Jews 
and Christians, Liberals and Conservatives, Socialists and freedom 
lovers live everywhere and are mixed up. But Hindi and non-Hindi 
people live in different and distinct regions, and any attempt to impose 
rule by majority would be one of conquest and tyranny, not demo- 
cracy.*° This view, that a genuine majority in a democracy must be 
evenly mixed, deserves attention. At the empirical level, diversity 
may be unevenly mixed in various regions; for instance, there may 
be greater diversity in growing cities as compared to villages. Besides, 
some regions may be more diverse than others. But politically the task 
of statesmanship is to create a second order of procedures and insti- 
tutions which manifest an evenly mixed majority. To Rajaji this meant, 
at the very least, not manufacturing a spurious majority. He object- 
ed that the so-called Hindi majority was a ‘political majority’ forged 
through a unitary party machine and had no base in reality.*” Hindi 
was only a regional language, and an undeveloped one at that, and 
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therefore unfit to be the official language. Its enthronement as an offi- 
cial language would exacerbate the division between North and South 
India and would amount to humiliating the ancient heritage of the 
South. A genuine political majority must be representative of India’s 
heterogeneity. 

To Periyar’s charge that the anti-Hindi opposition of the 1960s 
was only a Brahmin concern and would not affect the majority in 
the South, Rajaji replied that it was a ‘crude deception’, and that non- 
Hindi people would become second-class citizens if they gave in. 
Annadurai recalled addressing a huge meeting alongside Rajaji on the 
Marina Beach in this period, so the view that this was an inconsequential 
issue pertinent only to Brahmins does not seem to have been generally 
held.?8 To an extent, the popular support to anti-Hindi sentiment re- 
flected the widespread apprehension that the non-Hindi youth of 
South Indian origin would be adversely affected when applying for 
jobs in the central services. Though many Tamil enthusiasts got in- 
volved in the agitation for fear that Tamil would be sidelined, their 
underlying anxiety pertained to education and employment. Tamilians 
and other non-Hindi speakers felt they would be burdened with 
having to learn another language and made uncompetitive vis-a-vis 
speakers of Hindi. 

Rajaji pleaded that Article 343 of the constitution, declaring Hindi 
the official language with the provision for continued use of English, 
be scrapped. If such a bold move was not possible, he suggested that 
Hindi be declared the praja bhasha or national language, and English 
the official language, making the former’s status analogous to that of 
the president and English to that of the government.” English must 
continue as the official medium for an indefinite period until the maj- 
ority in non-Hindi states were prepared for change. He also held that 
it was not a question of accommodating the views of non-Hindi peo- 
ple but of their right to their language and culture, which was as valu- 
able as those of North India. Thus he urged that the whole of Part XVII 


be dropped from the constitution since it was not an essential part of 
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the document. The view that Hindi would triumph as the official 
language is ‘based on a foundation that is not true and on a hope that 
cannot be fulfilled and which would be resisted and opposed if ex- 
pressed.’*° 

Was English not a foreign language and, in fact, a conqueror’s 
language? Rajaji countered with irrefutable logic that India’s parlia- 
mentary, legal, and administrative procedures, which had all been 
adopted and confirmed for future use, were equally foreign.*! Therefore 
‘the argument of shame must give way to the argument of expediency 
and the over-riding need for equal treatment of the people of the vari- 
ous regions of India.’ ** And further: ‘It is not patriotism to give up the 
great window of modern knowledge and a world language which, by 
historical accident or God’s dispensation, has become the language of 
all the educated and enlightened people among this nation. India has 
a unity and a future not to be blighted by an obstinate policy of error 
and injustice in respect of language, in which lie hidden the poison- 
germs of disintegration and discord.’? He pointed out that English- 
language newspapers were more in circulation than Hindi ones, which 
were confined to the North. English was the language of opportunity 
for the future: or, as Robert King has noted, English was a world langu- 
age not due to the decision of a world government or the United Na- 
tions but an outcome of the linguistic ‘free market’ which flourishes 
as acommon global medium because many people already speak the 
language.*4 Rajaji’s call for continuing with English was, in this sense, 
both forward looking and commonsensical. His position on this 
matter discomfits those who attack him as Brahmin and elitist, for it 
is English that is most universally espoused across India as the sanskrit- 
izing vehicle for upward mobility. Rajaji’s so-called ‘anglophilia ap- 


pears in its proper light when we see that Periyar too had declared at 
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the Language Teachers’ Conference in 1948 that “Tamil has to die. . . 
Only English should reign. It is only then that Tamil would improve.” 
It was Periyar who suggested that those who wanted to give up English 
as foreign should also give up the radio and telephone. A similar 
example is provided by Vedachalam Pillai (Maraimalai Adigal), founder 
of the pure Tamil movement, who not only wrote his diaries in English 
but also argued for English as the common language of India.*° 
This cosmopolitanism would be countered by Hindi nationalists as 
a sign of English imperialism. Thus, in December 1967, when there 
was an official language amendment bill to legalize the assurance given 
by Nehru that English would be continued on a compulsory basis 
for certain categories of official correspondence, and that it would con- 
tinue as an associate language as long as the non-Hindi states wanted 
it, Indira Gandhi began to seek the support of the DMK because of 
internal Congress opposition to the bill. Besides reiterating Nehru’s 
assurance, this bill also provided for a three-language formula for 
language learning, and the equality of all major regional languages for 
competitive services, higher education, and regional status.°’ How- 
ever, the final bill of 1967 had to be amended to satisfy the pro-Hindi 
lobby in a way that effectively smuggled Hindi in through the back 
door. Though the original resolution said ‘a compulsory knowledge 
of Hindi shall not be required at the time of selection for recruitment 
to the Union services or posts excepting any special service for which 
a high standard of Hindi may be considered essential . . .’, the amended 
version required compulsory knowledge of either Hindi or English for 
the same posts, excepting only those posts for which a high standard 
of knowledge of English alone or Hindi alone was necessary.** The 
DMK protested before the vote. This sparked off another round of 
agitations, this time with the DMK in power in Tamil Nadu. 
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Rajaji once again picked up the cudgels and reiterated the need for 
an effective opposition to the Congress; this time, Periyar responded 
positively to the call.*’ As violence erupted again in Tamil Nadu, Rajaji 
suggested that there be an urgent session of the Tamil Nadu assembly 
to pass a resolution against the central move and clarify their position.” 
Chief Minister Annadurai met student groups to reassure them of the 
DMkK’s commitment to the language issue. He subsequently convened 
an urgent session of the Tamil Nadu assembly and passed a resolution 
scrapping the three-language formula, so that only English and Tamil 
would be taught in schools and colleges in Tamil Nadu, and the centre 
was asked for an assurance about English continuing indefinitely. *! 

What about bilingualism, i.e. defending both Hindi and English? 
This, said Rajaji, would only produce prolonged confusion, with 
‘lower division clerk working in Hindi, upper division clerk in English, 
Assistant Secretary in Hindi, Secretary in English and so on, making 
every Central Government office a battlefield, as it were.’4” It would 
require proper safeguards to ensure that all communications between 
the centre and non-Hindi states, as well as those between Hindi and 
non-Hindi states, were in English.*? Besides, bilingualism existed as a 
common practice in any case, in the sense that translations into 
regional languages happened all the time. 

C. Subramaniam, who was education minister of Madras State be- 
tween 1952 and 1962, clarified that the controversy was not over the 
medium of instruction in schools. He pointed out that Tamil Nadu 
was among the first to introduce Tamil as the official language and 
medium of instruction.** That exercise undertaken in 1956 had not 
been without hiccups, given that this was a post-colonial context 
where English had already penetrated the lowest rungs of district ad- 
ministration and where Tamil was hardly equipped with a suitable 
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administrative vocabulary or a ready pool of trained government and 
clerical staff.4? Sumathi Ramaswamy has noted that as late as 1970 the 
government was compelled to confess that in no department was busi- 
ness conducted 100 per cent in Tamil, and even its devotees conceded 
that the continued dependence on English was necessary for the deve- 
lopment of the sciences and for keeping up with the rest of India and 
the world.*° Rajaji had tried his hand at creating a Tamil scientific 
vocabulary way back in the 1910s and published books such as Tinnai 
Racayanam (Chemistry on the Front Porch). Though highly sanskrit- 
ized, it was a first attempt of its kind. He had reasonable pride in Tamil 
language and culture—it had led him to defend Subramania Bharati’s 
patriotic songs as more organic than the national anthem.*” 

Rajaji maintained that foreign and technical terms need not impede 
instruction in the mother tongue: ‘if English is adopted as the medium 
of instruction in all subjects, the language becomes almost the main 
aim of all effort and the instruction in the science or other substantial 
subjects dealt with will suffer in efficiency. We are likely to learn Eng- 
lish through science rather than science through English.’4* English 
was just like a ‘street costume’, to be worn outside but discarded at 
home.*? Annadurai promised to make Tamil the medium of instruction 
in all colleges,°® but when Karunanidhi, who became chief minister 
after Annadurai’s death, tried to implement Tamil as the sole medium 
of instruction in colleges and passed a bill to that effect, students pro- 
tested and demanded freedom of choice.”! Rajaji and the Swatantra 
Party supported these protests. Rajaji warned against the use of re- 
gional languages in universities and colleges, saying it would immobilize 
universities and the resulting chaos would be used to push Hindi fur- 
ther. Students across castes also perceived English-medium instruction 
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as the passport to better jobs everywhere. Nearer our own day, many 
dalit leaders have started demanding that English be the medium of 
instruction in government schools, where the bulk of lower-caste 
students are enrolled. While silent about Rajaji, the prominent dalit 
writer Kancha Ilaiah accuses the upper-caste intelligentsia of imposing 
pseudo-nationalism on dalit-bahujan students by allowing government 
schools to continue with vernacular instruction.” 

Rajaji was unambiguous in his view that ‘there cannot ever bea sin- 
ele national language for India but only an efficient official language. ? 
He argued from the standpoint of expediency and fairness. Since Eng- 
lish had functioned as an effective official language, it was best to leave 
things as they were. Trying to change the status quo would lead to 
chaos. Besides, imposing Hindi would be unfair and unjust to Tamil- 
ians and others who justifiably cherished their own several languages. 
National integration is not so much about a ‘common dress or a com- 
mon script or acommon beard or a common language, which are ‘ef- 
fects that must not be mistaken for causes.’*4 Lecturing at the Indian 
Institute of World Culture in Bangalore in 1966, he reiterated his view 
that cultures vary between peoples and regions and it was neither pos- 
sible nor desirable to grind them all into one ‘world culture’.»? Hetero- 
geneity must be treated asa friend rather than an enemy of nationalism. 
He quotes Lord Acton to make this point: 


If we take the establishment of liberty for the realization of duties to be 
the end of civil liberty, we must conclude that those States are subs- 
tantially the most perfect which include various distinct nationalities 
without oppressing them. Those in which no mixture of races has oc- 
curred are imperfect, and those in which its effects have disappeared are 
decrepit. A State which is incompetent to satisfy different races con- 
demns itself; a State which labours to neutralize, to absorb or expel 
them, destroys its own vitality; a State which does not include them is 
destitute of the chief basis of self-government.”° 
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National pride must not be built upon the identity of a numerical 
majority but the distinct identity of diverse units, all of which are im- 
portant. [amiland South India are not to be tolerated or accommodated 
but deserve and demand equal respect for their contribution to na- 
tional pride. 

Rajaji's suggestion—that Nehru’s assurance on English continuing 
till non-Hindi people agreed to change it be given a statutory form— 
was not fulfilled. By 1969 the battle over the official language ended 
in a stalemate, with the union government continuing to use English 
for official purposes, and the DMK retreating from language militancy 
because of fears of being dismissed and the need to consolidate itself 
in power.?’ 


Communal Identities and Separatism 


Long before he defended Tamil subnationalism, Rajaji earned notoriety 
as the first nationalist to concede the Pakistan demand of the Muslim 
League in 1942. In 1940, as the Second World War intensified, Rajaji 
hoped that the British government could be lured into offering Indians 
a share in governance in return for assistance in the war effort. He 
persuaded the Congress working committee to disobey the Mahatma, 
who was set on civil disobedience, and to pass a resolution that the 
Congress would prosecute the war as an ally if Britain declared that 
India would be free at the end of it, and if an all-party government was 
formed right away: an initiative reinforced by the All India Cong- 
ress Committee (AICC) at Poona in July 1940.°8 He even won over 
Patel and Nehru to this initiative. It was a ‘very practical and extremely 
modest’ proposal, requiring that Britain recognize Indian freedom and 
invite all parties to join the national government.”? When this was re- 
jected by the British on the grounds that ‘large and powerful elements 
of the population’ would not accept a Congress-dominated government, 
Rajaji was among the first to recognize that a Congress—League set- 
tlement would force the British to yield. Grasping that giving the 
Muslim League a share in real power would be necessary, Rajaji made 
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a sporting offer in August 1940 to the effect that if Britain accepted the 
formation of a national government at once, he would persuade the 
Congress to agree to the Muslim League being invited to nominate a 
prime minister who would form the national government.” But the 
British only responded through a viceregal statement saying that a 
certain number of politicians would be inducted into the viceroy’s 
council, but that the viceregal veto, which had been a major hurdle, 
would not be surrendered. Rajaji lamented that he saw no ‘greatness 
of conduct’ in Britain's attitude towards India.°! 

When the Cripps proposals came up, Rajaji urged for a substitution 
of the words ‘free member state’ for ‘dominion’ and a provision for 
an Indian defence minister who had the consent of Congress. If this 
were not possible, he asked for dropping the word ‘dominion status’ 
and an assurance that full control of defence matters would pass into 
Indian hands, with the British only retaining control of prosecuting 
the war (and therefore responsibility for its success or failure).©? Dis- 
appointed with Cripps’s proposals, Nehru claimed that our appetite 
for freedom is ‘insatiable’ and that ‘something we considered essential 
and irreducible’ had been rejected. Rajaji urged acceptance of the 
Cripps offer, arguing that it was fallacious to see ‘the Indo-British 
conflict as a struggle between arrogant Imperialism and uncompro- 
mising Nationalism’, because the truth is that the ‘conflict is many 
sided.’ British imperialism, he said, was a mixture of self-interest 
and some truly noble ideals, and Indian nationalism is not simply the 
‘irresistible longing of a homogeneous and united people ready to 
sacrifice their all in their thirst for freedom.’ Following the failure of 
the Cripps mission, and a stint in jail for civil disobedience, he reasses- 
sed the obstacles to national government. Claiming that Cripps’s offer 
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displayed ‘great political insight’ and explaining that the viceregal 
veto may not have proved a huge hurdle, he urged acceptance.°° 

This reassessment came as the war clouds gathered over India.°° His 
speeches in the South reveal intense anxiety over an imminent Japanese 
invasion and the need to resist such aggression.°” Finding the Mahatma 
and Congress excited by “Quit India’, he persuaded the Madras Cong- 
ress Legislature Party to pass two resolutions, first recommending to 
the AICC that it concede the Muslim League’s demand for separation 
of some areas because it was necessary to choose the lesser evil; and 
second, requesting permission for an all-party government in Madras.®8 
He justified his position by arguing that no particular policy followed 
for the freedom struggle must be raised to a creed and advising that 
‘loyalty to our leaders in prison should not result in our affairs being 
tied in inextricable knots.’ 

Given that loyalty had always been at a premium in the Congress, 
he lost the support and good will of the national luminaries and was 
compelled to resign his Congress membership. His ‘betrayal’ would 
later deprive him of the presidentship of independent India. Most of 
all, the Tamil Nadu Congress under Kamaraj was unforgiving over his 
criticizing the Congress stand and aspiring to form a national gov- 
ernment in Madras while many Congressmen were in prison. By 1946, 
when he was testing the waters fora possible premiership, hostility and 
bitterness against his betrayals were openly aired to prevent him con- 
testing elections.’ What he saw as an expedient move compelled by 
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the war only appeared to be office-hunting to the majority in Congress. 
The British too suspected him as someone angling for attention.’! This 
is ironic, given that he was holding forth for British honour and good 
faith at this juncture. 

Initially moved by a calculation of expediency, Rajaji slowly began 
to see the justice of the Muslim League’s demands for autonomy.’” He 
said to AICC delegates in Allahabad in May 1942 that “Pakistan was 
only a ghost and I wanted to catch it by the beard.’”? He publicly urged 
in 1943 that ‘what is required now is to concede the ultimate right of 
regional self-determination. Subject to this, it is open to those who 
want a single and undivided State to persuade those who are reluctant 
either to accede in the normal way or accept alternatives.’ The Rajaji 
formula, articulated in 1943, required the League to co-operate with 
Congress in forming a provisional national government, in return for 
which Congress would abide by a plebiscite on the question of 
Pakistan to be held in contiguous Muslim-majority districts in the 
North West and East after the transfer of power. In the event of sepa- 
ration, mutual agreements for safeguarding defence, commerce, com- 
munications, and other essential purposes would be entered into.”4 
Gandhi was persuaded of the viability of the formula and referred it 
to Jinnah, who rejected it. Field Marshal Viscount Wavell caught the 
spirit of Rajaji’s formula when he said that it expressed his belief that 
‘Pakistan was not possible but if Hindus conceded it, the Moslems will 
in time cease to want it.’”? This was also echoed by Mian Iftikaruddin, 
president of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee, who said 
Rajagopalachari’s move towards conceding the right of secession, ins- 
tead of being a Pakistan move, was in fact ‘the most effective unity of 
India move’.”° By contrast there was Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, who 
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the Pakistan demand was ‘unacceptable not merely because Hindus 
cannot tolerate any vivisection of their motherland but also because 
both economically and politically such a division will be dangerous to 
the welfare of India as a whole . . . Let it be clearly understood that 
there can be no settlement with Muslim League on the basis of Pakis- 
tan.” He also expressed a deep suspicion of Jinnah’s good faith and 
warned that any concession would only be used as a springboard for 
further demands.’® Rajaji’s formula was supposed to have given Jinnah 
and the Muslim Leaguea fresh lease of life at a time when Jinnah’s stock 
was low. But Rajaji had proceeded from other considerations. As he 
would articulate it later regarding communalism in general, ‘to seek to 
deprive those who suffer, or believe they suffer, of their right to asso- 
ciate together in defence against an all-powerful majority is the worst 
form of Oppression.’”” 

Rajmohan Gandhi has pointed out that the Mountbatten Plan of- 
fered an identical territory as the Rajaji formula with formal common 
bonds and without a plebiscite.®° Rajaji did not pause to take credit 
or retaliate against his former critics. In 1946 when P. Subbaroyan, 
a minister in Rajaji's 1937 cabinet and a close political associate, 
reminisced regarding the similarity of the final Partition to the Rajaji 
formula of 1942, Nehru wrote sternly: ‘I should like to make it per- 
fectly clear to you that I hold today, as I held in 1942, that Rajaji’s 
policy then was completely wrong, divorced from the great mass of 
public opinion, and injurious to our cause.’®! Responding to queries 
on why Jinnah accepted Partition in 1947 rather than in 1943, Rajaji 
asked: ‘must we assume that Jinnah could never be reasonable?’®? Writ- 
ing to his great friend Navaratna Rama Rao, Rajaji confessed: “Yet it 
is what I asked them to do, but one need not claim credit for having 
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discovered a necessary evil. The only credit is that I was rash enough 
to stand up for it. I find a mischievous pleasure in watching and en- 
joying my colleagues’ studied silence on the subject. Vanity all over. 
But one abiding thing there is, love.’ Rajaji’s experience shows that 
practical skills and foresight are necessary but not sufficient for states- 
manship to succeed; luck in the form of opportune circumstances is 
amust. While Rajaji’s foresight has been praised in this regard, the logic 
of his ‘sporting offer’ has gone unnoticed; he appears to have thought 
that if Congress were to concede the principle of self-determination, 
Muslims would want a stronger association with the union in due 
course. His action proceeded from a reasonable love of one’s own cause 
and appeal to a similar love, pride, and greatness in the opponent. He 
did not see reasonable pride in one’s own community as an evil; only 
unreasonable prejudice and hatred against others was evil. He would 
later articulate his practical wisdom on communalism thus: 


Facts should be treated as friends as we must treat men, and not as ene- 
mies. We should discover the good in them and not antagonize them, 
so to say, by seeing nothing but evil in them . . . A fact is not wiped out 
of existence by an opinion, however good or wise. The opinion itself 
may receive assistance from the good elements in the fact... Our 
desire to expand his affection is good, but it cannot succeed by ignoring 
or opposing his limited unselfish growth outside his ego. On the con- 
trary, we should deal with his limited unselfishness gently, so as to 
encourage it to extend as far out as possible so as to cover the whole 
community to which he belongs.®4 


Communal organizations could not be banned; statesmen were requi- 
red to build on people’s natural love of their own communities. They 
were to be generous in assuaging the sense of injustice that drives mino- 
rities to club together for defence. Copley has noted that Rajaji stop- 
ped the singing of Vande Mataram, a song objectionable to Muslims, 
as a preliminary to Madras Assembly proceedings in 1938.°° While 
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being reasonable, statesmen-politicians were to encourage communal 
parties of religious and denominational minorities to join with one or 
other secular party. They were to ensure that the crimes of individuals 
and of aggrieved people were not deemed to be the offence of an entire 
denomination or community; that the family, friends, and other mem- 
bers of the offender’s community enjoy complete protection from fear 
and mob violence; and any government official, minister, or lesser 
politician found failing in his duty in the discharge of this responsibility 
to protect a community should be severely dealt with.®° The secular 
logic of this position, had it been understood and applied by the Cong- 
ress in, for example, the aftermath of Indira Gandhi's assassination, 
would have prevented the infamous anti-Sikh riots in Delhi. Rajaji felt 
consistently that the communalism of the majority was always a grea- 
ter evil than the communalism of minorities: it paved the way for 
majority tyranny. Hence, ‘other people’s freedoms, be they weak or 
strong, few or numerous, must be respected. Otherwise, the day will 
soon arrive when the many, even in one community, will disregard the 
freedom of the lesser number in that community, and tyranny will 
replace liberty.’°” 

Rajaji’s view of how to deal with minority movements is therefore 
interesting. He seldom supported secession, unless as a last resort. He 
was categorical that the Dravidian demand for a separate Dravidian 
state was ‘not ignoble or immoral or unworthy but impractical and in- 
jurious to everyone concerned.’*® But this friendliness towards the 
communal movements of minorities (religious, linguistic, or ethnic) 
was not grounded in self-interest. Unlike the ordinary politician, who 
often stokes such passions for electoral advantage, Rajaji only earned 
distrust for extending his support to such movements. Nor did his 
friendliness imply that all communal demands must inevitably mean 
giving in to separatism. Statesmen had to test the strength and legiti- 
macy of a communal movement on the ground to see if it could be 
deflected or enlarged before conceding the inevitable, be it separation 
or independence. 
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The Tribal Idea of Linguistic States 


Rajaji resisted linguistic reorganization, which he called a ‘tribal idea’, 
and displayed all his cunning in delaying the formation of Andhra, 
thus earning the reputation of a fox. The demand for linguistic re- 
organization was articulated by Andhra’s leaders as early as the Delhi 
Coronation Durbar in December 1911. The formation of Bihar gave 
a fillip to the claim fora separate Andhra province. This was strengthened 
through sustained activity from 1913, when the first Andhra Maha- 
sabha resolved that the government must make language areas the 
territorial basis for provincial administration.®? The British paid lip 
service to redrawing the India map based on the vernaculars, but it was 
really political exigency and administrative convenience rather than 
linguistic considerations which prevailed.?? Following the Bengal 
partition, the Indian National Congress began to rethink its internal 
structure in terms of linguistic units, and the ‘Congress province’ of 
Andhra was formed in 1917.7! From then on the Congress reiterated 
its commitment to the linguistic principle several times till 1947. The 
Andhra movement passed through many phases alongside the national 
movement and was marred by internal rivalry between the coastal 
Andhra and Rayalaseema factions, one that was exploited by the Bri- 
tish as well as Rajaji. A separate Andhra province would not fructify 
until 1953, after the historic fast and death of Potti Sriramulu, a vete- 
ran Gandhian. 
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As prime minister of the Madras Presidency in 1937 and chief 
minister of Madras in 1952, Rajaji was not well disposed to the Andhra 
claim and did everything to scuttle its actualization through a shrewd 
manipulation of internal dissent. To quote K.V. Narayana Rao: 


It is significant that whenever the issue of Andhra province came up for 
action since 1937, C.R. had, almostat all times, been holdinga position 
of importance in the government. He was the Premier of Madras during 
1937-39. He was the Governor General of India between June 1948 
and January 1950. The appointment of Dar Commission by the Cons- 
tituent Assembly, and of the JVP Committee by the Congress, the set- 
ting up of the Madras Partition Committee, and finally the shelving of 
the issue of the formation of an Andhra Province owing to disagreement 
on the status of Madras city took place in that period. Further, during 
Swami Sitaram’s ‘fast unto death’ given up through Bhave’s intercession, 
C.R. was concerned with the question as Home Minister of India. It is 
not known what advice he tendered to the government on these 
occasions about the formation of Andhra Province.” 


Rajaji made no secret of his antipathy to the cause in 1938 for fear that 
the political progress of the nationalist struggle would be interrupted 
by disputes over boundaries and would arouse passions, prejudi- 
ces, and irrelevant quarrels.?* While forming his ministry in 1937, he 
sidelined the old guard of the Andhra leadership (Konda Venkatappayya) 
and chose V.V. Giri, Gopal Reddi, and others loyal to the presidency.” 
Not surprisingly, a majority of the members of the Congress ministry 
were not in favour ofa separate Andhra province.”’ He also encouraged 
the Rayalaseema leaders to intensify their demands vis-a-vis the Circar 
district leaders. His political tactics only aggravated the communal 
tensions between Tamilians and other language communities.” Strange- 
ly, he supported a resolution introduced by Konda Venkatappayya for 
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the creation of separate Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, and Malayalam pro- 
vinces in 1938.7” And yet, anticipating a parliamentary demand, he 
had the Madras governor Erskine write to the secretary of state to ar- 
range for a parliamentary question to be asked in London to clarify 
that no new provinces were likely to be set up.”° 

By December 1938 the sheer intensity of the agitation convinced 
him that a strong and stable government might require separating the 
administration of Telugu districts. He wrote to the secretary of state 
that there was no occasion to fear that ‘separation would lead to dis- 
content, political or economic unsettlement, and a set-back to the 
successful development of self-government.’”’ He repeated these delay 
tactics again in 1952 by putting more Rayalaseema members in the 
cabinet, and by persuading Nehru to put off the formation of the state 
until the Madras city claim was settled—thus inviting suspicion and 
hostility yet again. And worse, he approved of the Madras Assembly 
speaker's ruling refusing an adjournment motion to debate Potti Srira- 
mulu’s fast when it was already fifty days old. Rajaji coolly stated that 
the adjournment motion would not save the situation of the Andhra 
province or the fast.!°° Even Nehru ignored the fast for the first fifty- 
five days.'°' Potti Sriramulu died after fifty-eight days of fasting, on 
15 December 1952. According to one writer, Rajaji simply left Madras 
without a forwarding address during the resulting chaos.’ As the 
violence intensified and spread, both Prime Minister Nehru and Vice 
President Radhakrishnan made positive announcements and initiated 
a separation process, one that had been put off for too long. Andhra 
Pradesh came into existence on 1 October 1953. Rajaji presided — 
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over the creation of the new state with some grace and good will. When 
Tamil members complained that many Tamilians in the border areas 
had been slowly made to appear as Telugus, he remarked that ‘it is a 
very good thing’.'°° He succeeded in keeping Madras city for Tamil 
Nadu while conceding Tirupati to Andhra. Ambedkar called him the 
‘staunchest Tamilian tribesman’ for not allowing Madras to be the 
capital of the new Andhra state for even one night.!™ 

Rajajis reputation for shrewd manipulation and opportunism 
stems mainly from his handling of the Andhra issue. He was certainly 
playing dirty politics at times, influencing the central government to 
put off the inevitable. But he was not alone in this: Gandhi had ac- 
cepted the principle in 1920 but supported delaying the process in the 
aftermath of Partition. Nehru, who had agreed with the principle 
while in opposition, found it a divisive issue when in power. In the 
national struggle, regional languages had served to mobilize the masses 
and were embraced by various leaders. Later, they competed for equal- 
ity as icons of distinct regional identities, against Hindi as the icon of 
Independence.!” Prior to Independence, the fortunes of the national 
movement meant that the question of linguistic provinces was kept in 
suspended animation. After Independence, which coincided with a 
violent Partition, the imperative of forging unity caused confusion and 
delay. Nehru was so ambivalent that in the same speech he could say 
‘T am all in favour of Andhra state . . . Any attempt at splitting Hyde- 
rabad would upset the whole structure of South India’, even as he 
favoured the splitting up of Uttar Pradesh.!°° He had conceded the 
legitimacy of the Andhra case time and again but demanded that the 
dispute over Madras city be settled before a final decision. Nehru was 
even more stubborn with the demand for the Punjabi Suba and would 
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be called a ‘political cheat, deceiver, and doubledealer in the service of 
Hindu reaction’, epithets which Rajaji also earned.'°” He would also 
be accused of weakness, vacillation, and volte-face with regard to his 
dithering on linguistic states.!°° This ambivalence also informed the 
Dar Commission, set up by the Constituent Assembly in June 1948 
to study the feasibility of the four new provinces of Andhra, Karnataka, 
Kerala, and Maharashtra—it recommended that their creation be 
postponed. The JVP (Jawaharlal, Vallabhbhai, and Pattabhi Sitara- 
mayya) Committee, set up by Congress to review the question, also 
reiterated the need for careful thought on linguistic provinces on a case 
by case basis without creating serious administrative dislocation or 
mutual conflicts that would jeopardize the political and economic 
stability of the country. The States Reorganization Commission was 
the first to suggest redrawing the map of India to create sixteen states 
in 1956. 

Rajaji was consistent in opposing the principle on administrative 
and political grounds. He had clarified in 1938 that the creation of 
Andhra need not be a stimulus to linguistic reorganization but be 
limited to splitting off the Telugu districts from the Madras Presi- 
dency.'°? He reiterated in 1953 that language cannot be the only basis 
fora division of states inside India, that prosperity and economic inter- 
dependence must be taken into account, and that it is impossible to 
secure unadulterated divisions, a view with which Nehru averred.'!° 
Ambedkar reveals that Rajaji prophesied the break-up of India into 
North and South when he was governor general.''! He feared that 
linguistic reorganization would reduce the political significance of the 
South by splitting that part into smaller states. If it could not be 
shelved, the alternative was to create a unitary state so that national 
energy was not frittered away in disputes over boundaries. Another 
alternative was to provide for two federations, the North and the 
South, with a confederation of both to legislate upon some subjects.!!7 
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In this sense, expediency alone was to be the guide in the creation of 
linguistic units, for a principled linguistic reorganization would in- 
hibit the synthesis that was going on everywhere on account of inter- 
regional migration. When passions run high, as in the Andhra case, 
conceding the separatist demand may be the only way out to stop 
hatred and suspicion; a split is the lesser evil than holding fast in this 
case, and does not legitimize more general reorganization on the basis 
of language: ‘I am against regional autonomy based on majority langu- 
age. Linguistic demarcation is contrary to the whole trend of modern 
India where a widespread synthesis is in operation. It is anti-progressive, 
as was clearly seen by Jawaharlal Nehru in the unfortunate case of the 
break up of Hyderabad which he helplessly allowed to be done against 
his conviction. But, it is unjust to deny the linguistic demarcation in 
one particular case, because it would give a slight advantage to a parti- 
cular community.’!!9 

Once the principle was conceded in 1956, he did not see the justi- 
fication for arbitrary denials to some groups such as Sikhs on the 
ground that their demand was communal. Writing towards the end 
of Sant Fateh Singh's fast in January 1961, he disapproved the ‘fatal 
fashion’ of fasting unto death. He realized that the Punjab claim was 
not just a language claim but a Sikh demand and declared that ‘the dis- 
tinction between linguistic claims and communal claims isa fallacy.’!'4 
Religion is no worse a tie than language; both can lead to communal 
coexistence or conflict; the motives and resulting feelings are the same 
in both cases. When a demand is based on language, those who are in 
favour are moved by the desire to dominate over minorities who do not 
know the language, and those who oppose it do so out of fear of being 
dominated by a majority-language community. The claims of linguistic 
separatists thus arise out of communal hopes and fears, like the claims 
of religious separatists. 

In fact, Rajaji held that the demand for a Punjabi Suba was not so 
communal since a roughly equal number of Sikhs and Hindus spoke 
Punjabi within the proposed Punjabi Suba.'! If the Sikhs happened 


to feel that they would be more significant in the new state, it was not 
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such a sinful thought. The Sikhs were brave, martial, patriotic; to argue 
that their autonomous state on India’s border would lead to secession- 
ist demands was unfounded. Asa border people, they must be pacified 
and made content rather than repressed to be an effective part of na- 
tional defence. Somewhat contradictorily, he also said Sikhs are not 
entirely different from Hindus, and that they are a denomination 
within the ‘great Hindu community’. But ‘assimilationism’ was not 
based on denying them their identity: he downplayed differences 
while appealing to Hindus who looked upon a Sikh-majority state as 
a threat and tried to convince them of its legitimacy by pointing to 
commonalities. While his statements seem stereotypical, politics feeds 
off stereotypes. Thus, M.J. Akbar observes that the patriotism of the 
Sikhs in the wars of 1962 and 1965 reassured the government of India 
that the Sikhs were nationalists, and so within two days of the 1965 
ceasefire Shastri set up a parliamentary committee with Sardar Hukum 
Singh at its head and a cabinet committee to examine the demand for 
a Punjabi Suba.!!© The demand was finally conceded in 1966. 

Throughout, Rajaji continued harping on the evils of linguis- 
tic reorganization, saying it must be undone by some direct or in- 
direct method: “We cannot, we are told, undo the reorganized linguis- 
tic States. We can and must. The process may now be awkward and 
round-about; such as zonal clubbing and re-organized autonomy 
based on a new footing, but it must be done. It will help to put justice 
and good government on more stable foundations than on the will of 
the majority in one so-called linguistic area. It is the only way to restore 
peace and contentment; the only way to strengthen Indian demo- 
cracy.’''” Nationalist synthesis being a goal, linguistic and cultural 
chauvinism could be given no quarter. For this reason he also opposed 
keeping areas like Goa or Pondicherry as union territories, as though 
they were ‘imperial pendants’. Assimilations of foreign territory often 
created the illusion that valuable land and wealth was being added to 
the Indian union. It was forgotten that local people continued to own 
and use the land and resources, only responsibility for their welfare was 
being acquired or transferred: 
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If Goa, Pondicherry, Chandranagore, Hyderabad and other places 
should ‘naturally’ belong to India and therefore they should be absorb- 
ed through political or police or other suitable action, then they should 
be absorbed in the neighbourhood and made indistinguishable from 
it, not continued as streedhan directly attached to the conqueror at 
New Delhi. The natural thing has happened in the case of Chandrana- 
gore and Hyderabad and, in that process, Hyderabad has been broken 
up into three fragments and absorbed by three neighbourhoods. But 
New Delhi hungers for its own separate suzerainty over these acquisi- 
tions . . . The Goa elections have given a verdict on this issue. Goa, by 
its latest vote, declares union with Maharashtra... Local opinion 
would merge Pondicherry into South Arcot, that is, if local opinion 
were able to assert itself against the Congress hierarchy. If you have 
doubts, ask Kamaraj.!!® 


He discouraged thinking of such mergers as land acquisition. The idea 
was to encourage assimilation while providing safeguards against 
majority tyranny. In this spirit, he floated the idea of a Dakshina 
Pradesh, which would be a regional confederation of the four South 
Indian states. Such a unit would be a countervailing force vis-a-vis 
big northern states like Uttar Pradesh. 

In contrast Ambedkar, who was also aware of the problem of lingu- 
istic reorganization as well as of the hegemony of bigger states, sugg- 
ested not enlarging the South but scaling down the northern states of 
UP, MP, and Bihar. He argued that all who speak the same language 
need not exist within a single state. And to prevent the alienation of the 
South, he proposed that Hyderabad, Secunderabad, and Bolarum be 
made into a chief commissioner's province and the second capital of 
India.'!? Ambedkar cited historical precedents (both the British and 
Mughals had two capitals), popular convenience (Delhi is too far for 
people in the South), and defence advantage (Delhi is within bombing 
distance of neighbouring countries, Calcutta is within bombing dis- 
tance of Tibet, Bombay is a port and the Indian navy too poor to de- 
fend it, whereas Hyderabad is equidistant from potential enemies and 
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has the required amenities).'*° Like Rajaji, Ambedkar feared linguistic 
reorganization, especially for the working of the central government 
and centre-state relations. He thought that such an arrangement 
would create many nations and the central legislature would be a 
‘League of Nations and Central Executive may become a meeting of 
separate and solidified nations filled with consciousness of their being 
separate in culture and therefore in interests.’!7' It would also create 
deadlocks in the administrative relations between the centre and the 
provinces with as many official languages as provinces. For a higher 
body like the Supreme Court to fulfil its appellate jurisdiction effect- . 
ively, it would have to know all the official languages, which was an 
impossibility. ‘But’, Ambedkar argued, ‘there is equal danger in not 
having linguistic states. The former danger a wise and firm statesman 
can avert. But the dangers of a mixed state are greater and beyond 
the control of a statesman however eminent.’!?* He argued that ‘in 
a heterogeneous population divided into groups which are hostile and 
anti-social towards one another, the working of democracy is bound 
to give rise to cases of discrimination, neglect, partiality, suppression 
of the interests of one group at the hands of another group which hap- 
pens to capture political power.’'”° Linguistic reorganization would 
produce social homogeneity and remove racial and cultural tension. 
This would make the working of democracy easier and smoother. The 
danger of linguistic provinces congealing into separate nationalities 
was to be averted by providing for one official language (English for 
the time being and Hindi for the future). Ambedkar insisted that 
under no circumstances should the provincial or regional language be 
the official language of the province. Thus, the provincial language 
would only be given recognition for social and cultural purposes. Since 
complete homogeneity is impossible and there will be minorities, he 
proposed plural-member constituencies with cumulative voting rather 
than single-member constituencies. !*4 
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It appears that Ambedkar was more friendly towards facts on the 
ground, both language and caste movements: he realized the strength 
of public opinion on such issues. In contrast, public opinion figures 
in Rajaji’s assessments of what is expedient only under duress. Sadly, 
Rajaji does not appreciate Ambedkar’s creativity on this question—as 
he does with others on other issues, such as with Ram Manohar Lohia 
and Jayaprakash Narayan. Ambedkar’s suggestions regarding a second 
capital and plural-member constituencies are as compelling as Rajaji’s 
zonal clubbing. Clearly, Ambedkar was also displaying practical rea- 
son in choosing the lesser evil of linguistic reorganization (which 
was already a ground reality in some areas like east Punjab, Bihar, West 
Bengal, the United Provinces, Orissa, and Assam) over the greater evil 
of proliferating linguistic movements. Even though these units were 
created by the British for administrative convenience, their actual 
existence gave a fillip to linguistic demands. 

Despite such apparent familiarity with facts on the ground, Ambed- 
kar was not so sanguine about diversity in the long run, though; 
linguistic provinces were only the first stage of homogenization; 
ultimately, he was more inclined than Rajaji to producing national 
homogeneity actively through specific political arrangements, such 
as imposing Hindi as an official language. Rajaji, in contrast, appears 
to be trying for the mean between national homogeneity and total 
fragmentation. While Rajaji appears to regard diversity as healthy, 
Ambedkar regards it as an evil to be endured. For Rajaji, conceding 
separatist demands for independence (Pakistan) or even a distinct 
existence (Andhra) is a necessary evil, but diversity itself is not. This 
difference between Ambedkar’s position and Rajaji’s may have stemmed 
from the fact that Ambedkar was more sensitive than Rajaji to the 
casteist character of Indian diversity in general. 

Throughout the 1960s and 1970s there would be agitations and 
disputes for new states, over borders and river waters. With hindsight, 
linguistic reorganization was not such a disaster and proved that strug- 
gles for recognition and resources need not threaten national unity. 
Even the great danger that Ambedkar anticipated from regional langu- 
ages as official languages in the provinces seems to have been exaggerat- 
ed. Only a few intractable boundary problems, such as Belgaum or 
the seasonal disputes over the Cauvery waters, remain in our own 
time. The mixing of populations goes on still, though periodically 
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chauvinistic passions appear and simmer, as in Assam over the influx 
of non-Assamese speakers, with little effort at a solution. 


The Path of Least Resistance: Caste Reform 
and the Scheduled Castes 


Ambedkar was quick to see that Rajaji’s statesmanship did not extend 
to according minority status to the Scheduled Castes. Nor did he be- 
lieve that the Congress leaders were serious about social reform. In a 
devastating attack on Congress and Gandhi, Ambedkar cites Ranga 
Iyer who, having been roped into introducing the temple entry bill, 
found himself at a loose end when Congress members withdrew sup- 
port to the idea as soon as elections were announced in 1934: ‘Sriman 
Rajagopalachariar’, says Ambedkar, had ‘begged’ him to support the 
bill and was now ‘going back like a crab’ on temple entry thanks to 
electoral compulsions.'*? Ambedkar had all along alleged that the 
Congress and the Mahatma were insincere in their support for the 
untouchables. Rajaji was also accused of betraying the Mahatma by 
encouraging the temporary burial of the bill. 

Rajaji refuted Ambedkar’s charges by recalling Gandhi's ‘Herculean 
efforts’ against untouchability, and for temple entry. He claimed that 
the Congress ‘had to confine itself to specific political issues and could 
not afford to dilute it with other matters.’!7° Rajaji felt that an im- 
mediate answer was needed from the electorate on complete transfer 
of power rather than temple entry. After a spirited defence of Gandhi 
and Congress, he concluded by alleging that the educated leaders 
among the Scheduled Castes had a ‘vested interest’ in denying reform 
and inciting hostility towards reformers. More drastically, he accused 
Scheduled Caste leaders of also being opposed to Indian freedom. '!?” 

As premier, Rajaji had encouraged the Harijan leader Rao Bahadur 
M.C. Rajah to introduce a temple entry bill in August 1938 and then, 
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within a week, proceeded to request him to suspend or withdraw the 
bill. This naturally invited charges of betrayal. In his defence Rajaji 
admitted that he had worked for the said bill, had induced and 
supported it, that he was fully responsible for its introduction, but 
then suddenly he was possessed by a ‘flash of mind’ which counselled 
him that the path of least resistance would be the quicker path.'*® He 
explained that the Travancore proclamation throwing temples open to 
all Hindus had demonstrated that the idea was catching on and that 
it was better to wait and watch its demonstration effect on orthodox 
Brahmins as well as the temple-going public. 

At best, he was willing to introduce the move in one province, Mala- 
bar, rather than the whole of the Madras Presidency. Malabar was 
chosen because it had been prepared by earlier experiments, as in the 
Guruvayur satyagraha in 1932. When the Sanatanist Hindus began 
objecting, he retorted that they could just worship at home since they 
considered temples a lower form of worship anyway. More seriously, 
he argued that the custom of barring some Hindus was not an organic 
one but one that had been hardened by law into an unchangeable 
orthodoxy: 


If courts, modern courts had not thus given positive support to the en- 
forcement of old usages, custom would have gone forward and adopted 
many changes. Orthodoxy—let me point out in anticipation of the de- 
bate that may arise—has enjoyed the assistance of the state in the 
enforcement of customs and usages on unwilling and willing individuals. 
The principle underlying and justifying such coercion is the implied 
consent of the majority to the custom or the usage. When that implied 
consent is expressly withdrawn by the majority of the people, or what 
amounts to the same thing, a demand is made by the majority of the 
people at any time to alter that custom, it would be wrong for the state 
to continue its assistance by the enforcement of the old custom . . .!”? 


Rajaji was cautious in that he did not push for expansive state inter- 
vention. A referendum of majority caste Hindus was required to open 
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the temples in Malabar. He clarified that it was a policy of local option 
and family temples were not to be subject to this law.!°° Justifying cau- 
tion, he observed: ‘he who wants glory may walk barefoot up a jungle; 
he who wants to exhibit his physical strength may, without a stick, go 
uphill, but he who wants to reach his mother uphill, will take a stick 
and anything else with him that may be useful to him.’!?! Belying his 
hopes, the Malabar temple entry act was not very useful in initiating 
social change. 

Was he over-cautious on temple entry? It is useful to recall that his 
cautious policy of prohibition had worked well, while his ‘optional 
Hindi’ policy had only elicited hostility. Topping these with a temple- 
entry bill may have exacerbated tensions. Could he not have postponed 
prohibition (introduced in October 1937) and begun instead with 
temple entry? Was he not, in effect, trying to ‘purify Harijans before 
he allowed them into the temples? Does his sequence not disclose the 
brahminic disposition of his reform? On the other hand, had he started 
with temple entry he would have been accused of cosmetic reform. It 
must not be forgotten here that Rajaji also introduced the Madras 
Agriculturists Debt Relief Act in 1937 which was oriented towards 
ameliorating some of the material disadvantages of landless labourers. 
So it can be said that, true to his Gandhian spirit, Rajaji did regard 
temple entry as important. 

If he was really intent on this area of reform, why did he proceed so 
cautiously? Given that preliminary experiments in opening temples 
had already succeeded via Gandhi's charisma, he may not have sparked 
off an agitation by supporting a bill he had advocated eloquently in 
1932. His sudden flash, causing his change of mind, remained just 
that—a flash. Later he changed tactics, from asking for majority re- 
ferendum to minority consent of the trustees.!°* He promised the 
Madurai Meenakshi temple trustees, who wished to throw their 
temple open but were afraid to, by saying he would bring in protective 
legislation that indemnified temple officials who opened up their 
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temples. Subsequently, a Temple Entry Indemnity Bill was proposed, 
features of which were incorporated into an ordinance because the 
house was not in session. This had its effect, in that many Tanjore and 
Courtallam temples were opened to lower castes.'°? T.T. Krishnamachari 
criticized the bill as inciting ‘goondaism in places of worship, allowing 
people to capture places of religious worship and promising them 
support in doing this.!*4 In a roundabout way, Rajaji had achieved 
what the original bill set out to do, namely, withdraw state support for 
certain indefensible customs. 

What of the caste composition of cabinets and the administration 
during Rajaji’s rule? Rajmohan Gandhi has pointed out that the legis- 
lature had 30 Harijans out of 215, whereas a separate electorate would 
only have resulted in 18 Harijan members.!*? Also, Rajaji’s ad- 
ministration took in 55 Harijans in first-grade government jobs in its 
first eighteen months, as against 25 in the previous year and a half.!%° 
Rajajis ministry had four Brahmins, four non-Brahmins, some 
Muslims, and one depressed class representative.'*’ In fact, the caste 
composition of the Madras cabinet remained the same under Rajaji, 
Kamaraj, and Annadurai, with two upper-caste members, two backward 
caste members, one Scheduled Caste member, and one or two ‘others’. !°8 

Despite his antipathy to orthodox Hindus, caste hierarchy, and 
brahmin ritualism, and notwithstanding his fairness towards Harijans, 
Rajaji could not imagine them as a minority entitled to separate rights. 
While he deployed a language of separate rights for the Tamil minority, 
the Muslim minority, and other linguistic minorities, he confined 
himself to an argument on trusteeship towards Harijans. His stories 
seem to suggest his own acknowledgement of the fallacy of this posi- 
tion by portraying the lack of compassionate trusteeship, and yet he 
opposed movements which emphasized the rights of untouchables, 
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whether led by communists or caste leaders. Why should the competitive 
mobilization of lower-caste groups by their own leaders be any less 
legitimate than competitive mobilization by the DMK and Congress? 
Why should the language of rights be feared as leading to envy and 
resentment when it emanates from the Scheduled Castes? Why should 
not the reasonable love of one’s own community be applied to the 
Scheduled Castes, who demand reservations or even separate geogra- 
phical provinces? These are justified questions to throw at Rajaji’s 
positions on the lower castes. Strangely, he hardly ever refers to double 
member constituencies, which existed till 1961, whereby Scheduled 
Caste or Tribe members are elected exclusively by an SC or ST elec- 
torate and are directly responsible to them. Far from separatism, this 
was about self-representation and empowerment and encouraged the 
SC electorate to vote for themselves rather than elect upper-caste 
trustees from mixed constituencies. While further entrenching casteism, 
it is undeniable that the existence of such political parties and groups, 
such as, for example the Bahujan Samaj Party, contributes to the em- 
powerment of the marginalized. Casteism can hardly be more entrench- 
ed than it is already as a consequence of upper-caste hegemony.!°? 
Rajaji’s blind spot shows most when he deals with the reservations 
question. Here he refers to the ‘disease of communalism’, which is 
nothing but a competition for soft jobs, including seats in assemblies 
and second chambers or corporations.'*° He made no distinction be- 
tween Scheduled Castes and other backward castes and classes; he also 
failed to see that the anti- Hindi movement (and notonly the backward 
class movement) was equally about ‘soft’ jobs. Predictably, Rajaji 
suggested that purely economic criteria be applied for all state assistance 
and concessions to the backward classes: 


A definition based on economic condition would prevent exploitation 
and be capable of more general application, so as to avoid the charge 
that these uplift concessions are fundamentally discriminatory, and by 
such discrimination create new classes of under-privileged people, 
while not helping the old backward classes. The whole question should 
be examined in the dry light of justice and reasonableness, and a for- 
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mula arrived at which would decide who needs help and what concessions 
should be given to him to do him justice. The formula must necessarily 
be in individual economic terms and not one based on locality or 
community. Locality and community combined may be a convenient 
basis for enquiry, but should not itself be the final grounds for classi- 
fication. !41 


There is some truth in his objection to the competition for backward 
class status. The progressive politicization of this issue is evident from 
the wide divergence between the lists of the Backward Classes Com- 
mission (set up by the central government in 1953 and popularly 
known as Kaka Kalelkar Commission) and the state lists (prepared by 
specific committees); for instance, the former recognized 156 backward 
castes in Tamil Nadu while the state government notified 1245; the 
figures were 44 and 119 in Assam; 64 and 181 in Karnataka; 360 and 
196 in Maharashtra. '4? Consider also the Mandal Commission Report 
of 1980 which identified over 3700 castes as backward, encompassing 
approximately 52 per cent of the population based on the 1931 census. 

But then applying the economic test is not easy either, as is evident 
from the existing controversy over the ‘creamy layer’ of backward clas- 
ses. There is no ‘dry light of justice and reasonableness’; only the crude 
calculus of electoral expediency now prevails. Under the pretext of 
social justice, unscrupulous politicians have aggravated conflict within 
and between groups to grab their share of shrinking state resources. In 
the meantime, wealth and knowledge creation have migrated to an 
expanding corporate sector. Instead of addressing poverty alleviation 
and access to the market economy, Indian politicians are busy trying 
to equalize the presence of different groups in public sector institutions. 
Perhaps there is something to be said, in the end, for Rajaji’s views on 
this vexed issue. 


~~’ 


Citing his turnabouts on Pakistan as well as Andhra, and his belated 


support for a Dravidian regional unit, in 1956 Annadurai mocked 
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Rajaji via a delightful story for finding a cure only when it is too late: 
‘Once upon a time, a king who was suffering from severe headache an- 
nounced that he would reward anyone who could cure him with gold 
sovereigns, but there was no response; he then promised half of his 
kingdom and his eldest daughter, and still no response; enraged at 
no response for three years, he promised himself that he would be- 
head anyone who cured him for not making the effort earlier and sure 
enough, there was someone who lost his head!’!43 But this was not 
Annadurai’s last word on Rajaji. After his own turnabouts on Dravidian 
secession and collaboration on the language issue, he would revise his 
opinion. Addressing the Madras Legislative Assembly as chief minister 
in 1968, Annadurai admitted that Rajaji had first sent him to prison 
but had also been the first to encourage him to accept chiefminister- 
ship.'44 He went on to praise Rajaji’s moderation and principled poli- 
tics. The current widespread demand for English education, too, 
testifies that only time will unveil whether Rajaji’s practical wisdom 
proceeded from narrow brahminic cunning or an unsentimental 
reckoning of all-round advantage. 
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Courage and Foresight in 
Foreign Policy 


his discussions of India’s foreign policy and international 

affairs. His most courageous proposals concerned Kashmir, 
Pakistan, and nuclear disarmament. In his view the international 
arena, following the Second World War and the Cold War, demanded 
that narrow nationalism be transcended. While keeping hard realities 
in mind, he also recommended unilateral moves to dissolve suspicion 
and fear. He envisioned a world stage where free trade and firm friend- 
ships would pave the way for greater co-operation. At the same time, 
he was clear that justice and human rights must not be compromised 
anywhere. His most stellar and controversial proposals pertained to 
nuclear proliferation: he advocated unilateral renunciations whose 
moral force would be irresistible. Campaigning for a nuclear test ban, 
he said: ‘I feel I should shout, because the Great Powers are deaf and 
the peoples of the world are underahypnoticspell . . . [wish everybody 
shouted.’ 

I focus here on how he balanced expediency with foresight, and 
courage with moderation in his approach to the Kashmir question, 
Indo-Pakistan relations, India’s China policy, India and the Western 
powers, and global nuclear disarmament. I draw out different aspects 
of courage in his independent thinking, his willingness to choose the 
lesser evil and to seize opportunities for unilateral acts of friendship. 
I highlight the fact that in Rajaji there was none of the xenophobia 
and anxiety over national security nor the hawkishness that is a trade 


R” practical wisdom appears exceptionally scintillating in 
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mark of conservative ideologues. Instead, his prudence illumined a 
middle path that combined mature patriotism with spirited interna- 
tionalism. As usual, Rajaji was ahead of his time in figuring out that 
only trade-based co-operation and tourism would succeed in dissolving 
fear and suspicion. This is now received wisdom in the globalizing 
world. But his emphasis on unilateralism for the sake of friendship 
between nations is still to be appreciated. Could it be because there 
can be no room for such statesmanship in foreign policy? Or could it 
be that he showed that there is within this arena a deficit of courage, 
imagination, and foresight? 


Kashmir and the Liquid Truths of Politics 


No issue has whipped up as much patriotic enthusiasm and emotion 
in India as the Kashmir conflict. Rajaji admitted that Pakistan’s aggres- 
sion in 1947, the maharaja’s telegraphic accession, Lord Mountbatten’s 
acceptance of it, and Sheikh Abdullah's favourable attitude to it were 
all incontrovertible facts. But, said Rajaji, ‘even more firmly accepted 
truths in the physical sciences have been modified by subsequent 
investigation’, and the ‘liquid truths’ of politics cannot be frozen.” 
More than passionate love of one’s country (which is ‘admirable in the 
common soldier’), patriotism must be informed by a wisdom that is 
able to look into the future.’ While accepting that India’s stance was 
legally correct, he recognized that the Kashmiris deserved the right to 
self-determination. 

To begin with, what were those ‘liquid facts’? It may be recalled that 
Kashmir acceded to India when it was threatened by Pathan raiders 
(operating with Pakistan’s complicity) in October 1947, following 
which India sent in troops for its defence. One of the riders of that 
hasty accession was that it would be subsequently ratified by the people 
of Kashmir (though no method was laid down); it was Mountbatten 
who suggested a plebiscite and Nehru who announced the ratification 
clause over an All India Radio broadcast.‘ Jinnah rejected the idea of 
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a plebiscite for fear that, under Sheikh Abdullah’s leadership, it would 
go in India’s favour.’ Sheikh Abdullah’s National Conference volunteers 
had fought the Pakistani tribals. The ceasefire came fourteen months 
later. Though he took the matter to the UN in good faith, Nehru was 
later displeased with the Security Council resolution which treated 
India and Pakistan alike and equated ‘Azad Kashmir with the Kashmir 
government.° 

Sheikh Abdullah, who had been unequivocal about accession to 
India in his first speech to the Kashmir Assembly in November 1951, 
began to entertain doubts partly because of an old ambition to be inde- 
pendent, partly because of signs of Hindu bigotry, and partly encouraged 
by the Americans and British who seemed to recognize Kashmitr’s 
strategic importance.’ But his ambivalence was interpreted as treas- 
on by Hindu communal forces led by the Jan Sangh’s Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee, whose agitation and subsequent death in a Kashmir jail 
precipitated the dismissal of Sheikh Abdullah and his arrest in 1953. 
Abdullah was released in January 1958, only to be interned again 
in April 1958 for suspected treason, a charge that was never proved. 
While he openly expressed doubts about the accession—which was 
ratified after his hasty dismissal—and insisted on the Kashmiri peo- 
ple’s right to decide their future, he made no statement advocating that 
Kashmir join Pakistan or vote for Pakistan in a plebiscite.® 

Rajaji initially approved of Nehru’s reticence regarding a plebiscite 
in Kashmir, or even a fresh partition with Jammu going to India, the 
north and north-western areas to Pakistan, and the valley becoming 
independent under a guarantee of India, Pakistan, and the UN. He 
praised Nehru's ‘irreplaceable influence’ in the international arena and 
argued against the 1957 resolution of the Security Council which, cal- 
ling fora plebiscite, asserted that no decision of the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly could determine the future of Kashmir. Describing the 
British-sponsored resolution a ‘folly’ bigger than that of British action 
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in Egypt, he wrote: ‘Plebiscites were conceived as a substitute for arm- 
ed conflict. But the plebiscite in the Kashmir affair and, even before 
that, the resolution passed by the Security Council may lead to tribal 
intoxication and uncontrollable consequences leading to catastrophic 
disasters.” With the passage of time, he moved away from legal correct- 
ness and argued that Kashmiris had a right to self-determination, for 
their accession was forged in adversity and, though it was later con- 
firmed, questioned by their undisputed leader Sheikh Abdullah who 
was kept in prison during the process. He conceded that none of the 
elections held previously, in 1951, 1957, and 1962, carried convic- 
tion either at home or abroad and questioned the validity and wisdom 
of imprisoning Sheikh Abdullah again in May 1965 for reasons of 
security.!° Sheikh Abdullah met Rajaji after his release in May 1964 to 
‘pay his respects and benefit from his mature advice’.'! After the meet- 
ing, he admitted to working out ‘an honourable solution which would 
not give a sense of victory either to India or Pakistan and at the same 
time would ensure a place of honour to the people of Kashmir.’!? In 
1965 Sheikh Abdullah was jailed again for meeting Chou Enlai in 
Algiers. Recalling the Sheikh’s earlier pronouncements—expressing 
deep anguish at the Chinese invasion, rebuking Pakistan for seeking 
Chinese intervention, and saying China's claims to Ladakh were in- 
admissible—Rajaji declared that “all this does not add up to a picture 
of one hostile to India’s national interests. His release cannot endanger 
India’s security which is the point, not whether he holds this or that 
opinion. !? 

Rajaji’s boldest suggestion was to hold a plebiscite in Kashmir to 
ascertain and abide by the people's wishes. Kashmiris, he said, deserved 
to choose whether they wanted accession to India or Pakistan, or in- 
dependent status with guarantees of security, or even as a territory 


administered by the UN.!4 Even after the Indo-Pak war in 1965, when 
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Indian forces repulsed ‘treacherous infiltration and serious aggressive 
plans’, he counselled negotiating from strength and holding a joint 
plebiscite to influence world opinion as well as American opinion— 
which was that Kashmir was being held thanks to a hasty accession.” 
Interestingly, even Sheikh Abdullah ruled out a plebiscite because he 
wanted a solution that did not weaken India’s secularism or minori- 
ties.!° This was not an isolated instance but, as with the nuclear issue, 
one among many instances wherein Rajaji urged courageous and uni- 
lateral initiatives by India. Such initiative would turn the tide of world 
opinion in India’s favour, especially among the Western nations which 
supported a plebiscite. Expediency and fairness demanded this initiative: 
‘If Kashmir is important for strategy in the defence of India it follows 
that the contentment of the people of Kashmir is even more important 
than we thought it was. It is not a Pakistan issue, but it is one for wise 
settlement between India and the people of that region. It is a case for 
unilateral action, on our part, at the appropriate time in consultation 
with the people of Kashmir.’!” 

Though his open support for a plebiscite served only to increase his 
unpopularity, Rajaji was not alone in stating that the people of Kash- 
mir deserved their due. Jayaprakash Narayan expressed views similar 
to Rajaji’s, though he recognized that the solution must be sought 
within the limits of the accession.'® When Jayaprakash was indicted 
for his views, Rajaji was quick to ask: ‘must an exposition of facts be 
dealt with thus emotionally, on the testing ground of loyalty to the 
assumed interests of India, without seeking to disprove the facts set out 
or bringing up countervailing facts?’!? 

A big stumbling block was that Kashmir had become the object of 
undue attachment and anger among Indians in general. Rajaji remark- 
ed that the mind of a people follows the same laws as the mind of an 
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individual, and an obsession can be overcome only through bigger and 
better ideas and tasks.”? He disagreed with wishful thinkers, especially 
among the Hindu Mahasabha, who argued after the Indo-China war 
of 1962 that Pakistan and China might launch a direct attack on Kash- 
mir, which would involve the superpowers in a short world war that 
would contain China and destroy Pakistan.*! Wise diplomacy and 
adequate defence must not be subordinated to unrealistic desire. In 
this context, it is noteworthy that Rajaji strengthened Nehru’s efforts 
for a fresh approach to Kashmir in 1964. Except by Shastri, Nehru was 
criticized by many of his party members, who were for the status quo.” 
Even in 1969, Rajaji suggested that the US and USSR be made joint 
trustees of Kashmir until a plebiscite was held.” 

He steered clear of both ultra-nationalist obsession with national 
(i.e. Hindu) pride and liberal nationalist anxiety about national in- 
tegrity. People who took up such positions, he felt, refused to rethink 
so-called fundamental ‘facts’ such as Kashmir’s accession. Rajaji did 
not support holding on to Kashmir by force—not even for strategic 
purposes. He did not believe the principle of self-determination would 
be demanded by all states. The Kashmiri accession was sui generis, 
entered into for defence in an emergency, and did not amount to an 
irrevocable affiliation.*4 Contrast this with the view of the Bharatiya 
Jan Sangh, which held that Kashmir must be ‘solved’ through decisive 
action, and that India’s objective should be the complete integration 
of Kashmir with India and liberation of the two-fifths of Kashmir 
under the control of Pakistani ‘aggressors’.*? Rajaji upheld a more 
moderate nationalism, one that was open to confederal arrangements: 
‘the time has arrived when nations should think out and be ready 
for parting with slices of Independence if thereby more happiness 
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and more permanent freedom from anxiety could be obtained. World 
government at the end, and meanwhile treaties of mutual assistance 
must replace isolation and the Independence based on isolation.’*° 
Nowhere was this strategy more evident than in his handling of the 
Pakistan question. 


Beyond the Miserable Misanthropy of 
Anti-Pakistanism 


Having been the first Congressman to openly concede the Pakis- 
tan demand in 1942, Rajaji often averred that Indian patriotism 
must move beyond the ‘miserable misanthropy of anti-Pakistanism 
and fight the battle for friendship with courage.’*” This meant mov- 
ing beyond the obsession with Kashmir and rendering it a non-issue 
through economic co-operation. Though he dismissed the ‘hobgoblin 
of consistency’ as misguided politics, he was remarkably consistent on 
the need for a friendly relationship with Pakistan through joint de- 
fence pacts, tourist movements, and open markets. He was critical of 
Pakistan's aggressive aspirations and America’s arms aid but was also 
categorical that unilateral initiatives from India alone would salvage 
both economies from being mortgaged to an arms race and dependence 
on the superpowers. As early as 1959 he called for accepting Ayub 
Khan’s offer of joint defence: whereas Jawaharlal Nehru had rebuffed 
the offer saying ‘joint defence against whom?’ The Chinese gave an un- 
forgettable answer to the rhetorical question in October 1962. Rajaji 
urged reconsidering the proposal for joint defence even after India’s 
war with Pakistan in 1964. In fact, the notion was so close to his heart 
that he recalled the fact that Jinnah had the least objection to it of all 
when he rejected the Rajaji formula in 1942.78 A joint defence pact 
should, according to Rajaji, be committed to the following: 


(1) No resort by either party to direct or indirect armed violence on 
any account for the next twenty-five years. 

(2) A two-nation Planning Committee to investigate and lay down 
a plan of production on the basis of mutual supplementing 
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and elimination of all conflict and competition. Each nation was 
to produce what it can produce most advantageously for the whole 
subcontinent without any tariff or other barriers in between. The 
scheme when completed as a plan was to find acceptance and sanc- 
tion from both governments and put into immediate action. 

(3) Removal of all trade barriers between Pakistan and India. 

(4) Excise duties and custom levies shall be fixed in either country, 
after mutual consultations, so as to keep the position equalized and 
sO as not to give any opportunities for the abuse of the freedom 
from trade barriers between the two countries. There will be mu- 
tual departmental consultations in order to settle any other and all 
matters arising out of these arrangements.? 


Earlier, he had urged opening up tourism in order to strengthen neigh- 
bourliness.*° In 1966, when he complimented Indira Gandhi on her 
message to Ayub Khan, she had complained that the response from 
Pakistan was not altogether satisfactory. Rajaji averred that the res- 
ponse was bound to be unsatisfactory but that India must persist 
with unilateral good intention and work out a customs union at the 
earliest.>! 

His views on Pakistan are a very far cry from the normal Indian 
mandarin tone of self-righteousness; he comes closest here to mahatma- 
hood by emphasizing unilateral action, respect, and civilized neighbour- 
liness. Writing on the eve of Ayub Khan's abrogation of Pakistan's 
constitution and undermining of democracy in 1958, Rajaji warned 
of the dangers democracies face from standing armies. Usually, the 
persistence of military dictatorships is seen as symptomatic of ‘all that 
is wrong with the idea and state of Pakistan’, a nation ‘without a con- 
trolling cohesive idea which could generate a genuine nationalism 
among the masses or leaders’.°” But for Rajaji, the Pakistan crisis of the 
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day also revealed the larger ambitions of disciplined armies within a 
democracy. In a manner reminiscent of Tocqueville,’ he says: 


We in India as well as in Pakistan have spent money, resources and credit 
over building up a powerful military machine which is certainly better 
organized than any political party, including the ruling party in office. 
Personal ambition is an elemental force which waits only for an oppor- 
tunity successfully to tempt the human mind. The hypnosis of military 
life is enough to give to generals of the army the same power as political 
leaders have over their party. The army in Pakistan differs in composition 
from the army in India. But the differences, while they are a cause for 
reduced power, are also causes that militate against the unity of India 
even through fascism. It would be double misfortune if democracy 
should be replaced not by a unitary fascist rule, but the country is di- 
vided and ruled by several disunited factions of military power. These 


and other thoughts issuing therefrom are dangerous even to contemplate 
and describe.*4 


Combating the ambitiousness of democratic armies required efficient 
and honest governance and a citizenry that supported restraint and 
good conduct. Only a people trained in subjecting their will to their 
conscience can resist the ambitions of their armies. This in turn was 


more a function of religious rather than secular education, he empha- 
sized.*° 
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Was he unaware of the rhetoric of holy war, the continuous mig- 
ration of Hindus from Pakistan, sporadic fighting on the borders, and 
bomb explosions in Kashmir?3° Was he unaware that Pakistan was 
enhancing its military strength through arms aid from America and 
striking deals with China? No one could have been, least ofall an astute 
politician with his hand on the international pulse; but for all this 
awareness, Rajaji insisted that such ‘provocative antics’ should be seen 
for what they are: political attempts to divert the attention of the peo- 
ple from internal troubles. Reminding his readers that ‘there is no true 
glory in anger or shame in patience’, he advised that ‘it should be the 
joint and several ambition of Pakistan and India to belie the long- 
standing expectation of the brass-hats of the West that the next world- 
war will start in Kashmir.’ 

His ‘appeasement of Pakistan evoked savage criticism from the Jana 
Sangh, which wished to ‘annul’ partition and ‘liberate’ Pakistan.*® 
Some of Rajaji’s writings were even proscribed for a time because of 
their subversive implications.» It was left to Minoo Masani to clarify 
that Pakistan had forfeited its locus standi in Kashmir with its aggres- 
sion in 1965, and to continue arguing that a détente was nonetheless 
in India’s best interests.*° Not that Rajaji was always soft and yielding 
in relation to Pakistan. During the East Pakistan crisis he informed his 
readers that he had predicted the splitting up of Pakistan in 1948 in 
a conversation with Mountbatten.*! Like the rest of India he was out- 
raged at the repression of Bengalis in East Pakistan in 1971 and com- 
mended Indira Gandhi’s pact with Russia as well as her success in 
Bangladesh. 

Rajaji saw no problem in external powers such as the USA and the 
USSR actively mediating between India and Pakistan. Evidently, he 
did not attach much importance to popular passions over territorial 
borders or to convenient changes of position by America, Britain, and 
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Russia on Pakistan. He realized that the American arms aid was moti- 
vated by narrow military and diplomatic calculations and that it 
escalated the arms race on the subcontinent. He recognized that 
American support for the British resolution in the Security Council in 
1957, urging a plebiscite, was intended to make up for the former 
having hurt the latter in the Suez crisis.47 He admonished that, given 
India’s dependence on foreign economic aid, it was not ethical to resent 
their goodwill gestures. Besides, the gap was too wide to be bridged and 
help ought to be welcomed. But he cautioned that summit diplomacy 
between the leaders of both countries should not be undermined by 
advance publicity which could inhibit fresh give-and-take through 
talks. For instance, news reports advertising that a new proposal ap- 
proved by the superpowers as ‘objective’ or ‘favourable to India could 
damage such talks. He was all praise for Kosygin, who had facilitated 
the Tashkent Declaration. Even though it was not a no-war pact and 
only affirmed an obligation not to resort to force and settle disputes 
through peaceful means, Rajaji thought it was a good beginning. 
He was more forthright on educating public opinion to move be- 
yond fear and suspicion: ‘it is wrong to convince ourselves before 
actual trial that the opponent will never yield to moral forces and that 
he will somehow find a way to deceive us.’“? He urged removing trade 
barriers so that people might realize the advantage of co-operation over 
conflict. For this, statesmanship of a high order, one that could take 
courageous un-negotiated steps to dissolve the hatred and rancour on 
both sides, was critical. Nehru, in one of his last speeches in the Lok 
Sabha, came close to Rajaji’s known positions when urging the country 
to adhere to Gandhi's approach and force Pakistan ‘psychologically’ 
into friendship by evincing good will and providing an example of 
decent behaviour.“ In our own day, as Kuldip Nayar reminds us: ‘our 
approach cannot be based on the policy of “we” and “they”. It has to 
be consensual, buttressed by the spirit of give and take.’ Rajaji em- 
phasized the importance of taking risks for the sake of friendship, 
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rather than simply bargaining and negotiating.*° Indo-Pakistan 
friendship was close to his heart; his last piece in Swarajya was about 
the need to take the Simla Accord forward towards to its true ful- 
filment.*” 


The Road to Relations with China 


Unlike Pakistan, Communist China wasa hungry giant whose insidious 
incursions into the Himalayan borders in 1958 led Rajaji to warn that 
non-alignment could be inadequate. Recalling that ‘the path of peace, 
like that of true love, is not always smooth’, he called for strengthening 
national defence through wise alliances and friendships.** He reiterated 
that ‘we should of course aim at friendliness with every one, including 
China, but we must develop strength to maintain the balance against 
her.’4? A defence treaty with the West was the main plank of his views 
in this context. 

Like Nehru, he supported admitting China into the United Nations 
so as to bring world opinion to bear on its actions. In the context of 
the invasion of Tibet, he urged the Indian delegate to take part in the 
UN debate, saying that passive abetment is not non-alignment and 
that justice and human rights must be adhered to. Clarifying that 
India's passive abetment would amount to telling the Dalai Lama to 
leave India, Rajaji said ‘this would be adharma, bad politics, and 
totally opposed to the feelings of all good people in India. . .°° The 
Dalai Lama’s stay in India was essential to keep alive the prospect of 
Tibetan rehabilitation.”! 

Following the 1962 defeat against China, Rajaji reiterated his view 
that India must develop an adequate defence against China. For years, 
India had dealt diplomatically with erroneous Chinese maps that 
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had swallowed up the Aksai Chin plateau, Bhutan, Sikkim, and even 
the North East Frontier Agency. The Chinese had built a road through 
Aksai Chin, and when this news reached Nehru his first reaction was 
to keep it secret. Chou Enlai, after years of ambiguous replies about 
‘old maps’ to India’s queries, hinted that the Chinese wanted control 
over this area for it linked Sinkiang with Tibet; they were willing to 
let go of their stronger claims in the eastern sector.?” Nehru was inclined 
to oblige them by giving the area on a perpetual lease; his home minis- 
ter, Govind Ballabh Pant, was only willing to guarantee safe and free 
civil traffic through the region. Subsequent talks on India’s traditio- 
nal borders saw the Indians producing much documentary evidence 
to support their claims and the Chinese negating these. The McMahon 
line, which India argued was based on geography, tradition, and 
boundary treaties, was regarded by the Chinese as a ‘pernicious legacy 
of British Imperialism’.?* By the middle of 1961 the Chinese forces 
had advanced seventy miles on the Sinkiang—Tibet road, thus occu- 
pying 12,000 square miles of Indian territory. When the Indian army 
started setting up patrol posts in this area and the north-east in July 
1962, it encountered tough Chinese response. In September 1962 
the Chinese surrounded a patrol post set up by Indians at Dhola 
and set up their own patrol post close by. Knowing that the Indian 
army was not equipped or prepared, India decided to postpone evicting 
the Chinese. The war that the Chinese were waiting to fight happened 
in October 1962 when they attacked Dhola, vanquished the Indian 
brigade, razed Indian posts for three days, and then offered a ceasefire 
which was not taken up. After three weeks of a victorious battle the 
Chinese declared a unilateral ceasefire. ™4 

More than others, Vallabhbhai Patel appears to have foreseen the 
Chinese menace very early. In 1950 he wrote to Nehru frankly stating 
that Chinese irredentism and communist imperialism were more 
dangerous than Western expansionism because the former concealed 
racial, national, and historical claims under the cloak of ideology.” 
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Patel declared that even though India regarded China as a friend, the 
latter did not reciprocate as one. After years of friendly overtures, such 
as supporting their admission into the UN and securing American 
assurances on Formosa, India had elicited not trust but only hostility. 
Given that the Indian frontier all along the north and north-east con- 
tained populations not different from Tibetans and Mongols, and that 
there was political ferment in those regions, he called for a realistic de- 
fence and political strategy to deal with both external and internal 
security. Presciently, Patel warned of Chinese help to communist in- 
surgency in these regions, including Nepal, Sikkim, Darjeeling, and 
the tribal areas of Assam.?° He then recommended a military and 
intelligence assessment of the Chinese threat, improvement of defence 
supplies, steps to guard important trade routes, a strengthening of 
frontiers, increased internal security in states such as Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Bengal, and Assam, improvement of communication lines, and 
a general rethinking of defence strategy in light of the Chinese threat.?/ 
This contrasts with Nehru, always naive about the political left, 
who said at the end of 1958 that he noticed no marked tension in 
India’s relations with China or the Soviet Union, even though he was 
aware of the Aksai Chin road as well as other border developments.”® 
Nehru was careful not to contribute to the hardening of China’s atti- 
tudes but did notice that his caution regarding Tibet did not appease 
the Chinese government.”? Only in September 1959 was Nehru ready 
to admit that the Chinese had not been playing straight and did not 
value India’s friendship.® And yet Nehru seemed bent on avoiding war 
at all costs and feared that an alliance with the United States might 
push the Soviets closer to China and precipitate a global conflict. 
S. Gopal has observed that while there was an element of enlightened 
self-interest in Nehru’s China policy, there was also much idealism in 
it; Nehru did not realize for long that his trust and faith were one- 
sided.°! While conceding that looking for scapegoats was unproductive, 
Rajaji commented scathingly on our ‘vaulting ambition and want of 
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capacity for realistic assessment of needs’ as responsible for the Chinese 
debacle. He summed up the errors of judgement that fostered this un- 
preparedness: 


The ambition to play mediator between East and West in the cold war, 
the desire to be a leader among the so-called anti-imperialist nations, 
the congenital attachment to the Nasser-Nkrumah-Sukarno club, the 
notion that socialism bound India with China and Russia rather than 
with the prosperous Western Powers—it is these aberrations that 
misled those now in authority and kept the country unprepared, and 
not any type of pacifism as ineptly as well as unjustifiably pleaded now. 
Undeniably, the Government thought that Soviet Russia would help us 
out of the trouble. This was a delusion and a snare. Even if we tried to 
get the Soviets to intervene, it was thoroughly foolish to have been 
unprepared for the eventuality. Wise rulers, even when directly nego- 
tiating with the enemy with every prospect of success, ‘keep their 
powder dry’.°? 

Based on this outlook he pleaded over and over again that there was no 
humiliation in negotiating a defence treaty with the West so that India 
could then seek peace with honour: “Not peace at any price, which is 
an ignoble policy; but friendship at any price is a noble positive 
determination when that friendship is essential for the defence of 
Freedom.’°? 

Only if India wanted peace without honour should it accept the 
Colombo Proposals (cobbled together by a few Afro-Asian nations) 
which suggested a withdrawal of Chinese forces twelve miles from 
where they were and an assurance of no further advance. That might 
ward offan immediate military campaign, but the Chinese would con- 
tinue to be a menace.° However, while India accepted the proposals, 
Chou Enlai clarified that the Colombo powers were not arbiters: 
China would not accept arbitration and effectively rejected the pro- 
posals.°? According to S. Gopal, Nehru strengthened India’s diplomatic 
position by accepting the Colombo Proposals and even offering to 
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commence talks but China, having occupied all the territory it wanted, 
had no wish for talks.°° 

Rajaji was a peace-lover as much as the next man, but unlike Nehru 
and somewhat like Patel, he seems to have recognized that unprepared- 
ness, issuing out of errors of judgement, was not the way to express love 
of peace.®” Pacifism was not about defending national borders but 
working for world peace, and was therefore not an alternative means 
for national defence.®* Deliberate disarmament was on the other hand 
a spiritual gesture and worth making; but lack of arms due to want of 
thought and sending brave men to be slaughtered, as had happened in 
the China war, was insane. While he believed in non-violent resistance, 
he did not recommend it in the face of deliberate aggression. China 
figures in his views as a bellicose and ambitious force that would 
exploit opportunities in South and South East Asia for political and 
economic gains.°? He foresaw non-nuclear aggression from China 
rather than nuclear attack. Friendship with Russia was good but 
irrelevant in defending India against China. Referring to Indian efforts 
to get the nuclear powers to protect non-nuclear nations against 
nuclear attack so that the latter may remain non-aligned was, he claim- 
ed, an example of the tail wagging the big dog.”° The relevant issue was 
not non-alignment but national defence. As he put it in 1965: “The 
non-alignment doctrine is something that was conceived, and was 
reasonable, when we had no problem of defence but were only con- 
cerned with world peace and were confident of helping that cause by 
our impartiality and refusal to side with one or other. It is now out of 
date and irrelevant and is only a breeder of mental confusion. Our 
problem now is not how to help world peace or whether or not how 
to help others, but how to defend our country.’”! A mixture of diplo- 
macy and defence alliances, rather than stockpiling arms and relying 
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on false pride, was the only way to counter Chinese expansionism. 
American assistance must be sought notasa ‘poor relation in difficulties’ 
but with ‘power and influence behind us’ secured through consolidating 
friendships with other non-communist Asian powers, including 
Pakistan.’* By nursing the anti-Western inhibitions of the Afro-Asian 
Dictators’ Club, India was falling prey to communist blandishments.”’ 
Besides, the wise thing to do was to exploit the West’s ambition to con- 
tain communism. Kennedy was at this time willing to assist, up to 
a point, and Britain's Harold Macmillan had promised all help; the 
Soviets on the other hand were busy railing against the ‘forces of 
reaction and war which disturbed the friendship of the Soviet Union 
with India and China.” After the ceasefire, India asked for military 
assistance from America worth $500 million spread over five years, 
which was not an exorbitant request given that the USA was assisting 
Pakistan to the tune of $800 million.” But America was only willing 
to provide assistance worth around $60 million, besides help with air- 
craft and radar. While asking for and accepting aid, Nehru was not wil- 
ling to compromise Indian non-alignment—which for him was an 
attribute of India’s sovereignty—through a defence pact with America. 
Reiterating the Congress stand, Kamaraj Nadar took on some of Raja- 
jis arguments in his presiding address to the Bhubaneshwar Congress 
meeting in January 1964. Calling China ungrateful, he claimed that 
the invasion had only reinforced the glory and relevance of non-align- 
ment. He further argued that a defence pact with a superpower was no 
guarantee against foreign aggression.”° 

However, Nehru flirted briefly with closer formal bonds when he 
signed an agreement allowing Voice of America broadcasts to South 
East Asia. Within a week he changed his mind because of its implications 
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for non-alignment. He then reassured parliament that ill-considered 
expediency would not be allowed to triumph over sacred principle.’” 
It was not only the need for food and arms aid but the need to counter 
Chinese propaganda that initiated this. Analysing the details, Michael 
Brecher has argued that Nehru’s irresolution was mostly caused by an 
adverse press and buttressed by communist opposition. Besides, Ind- 
ian public opinion was not disposed to allow the Voice of America to 
broadcast to South East Asia.’® S. Gopal has noted that Nehru was 
quietly moving beyond non-alignment in permitting the refuelling of 
U2 planes in India on their way into Tibetan airspace, and via the 
installation of a nuclear-battery-operated remote sensing device 
near Nanda Devi to secure information on the development of missiles 
by China.”? Thus, what Rajaji was calling for was not inconceivable, 
though it would have meant openly revising, if not rescinding, non- 
alignment. It would also have meant riding out the wave of anti-imper- 
ialism which both the Communists and the right wing Jana Sangh 
shared at this time. 

In the long run, Rajaji believed that China need not be excluded 
from the general policy of friendship through trade and diplomacy: 
‘the secret of world peace lies in doing away with all international 
hurdles and protective and revenue tariffs and making the commerce 
in commodities and of thought between nations completely free as it 
was between the Chinese Empire and India in the old days. It may be 
a dream, but a dream that should be dreamed persistently. °° 


The West and International Relations 


Rajaji was no uncritical admirer of the West. In the context of the Mid- 
dle East and Africa, he remarked on the Western tendency to ‘abhor’ 
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as a vacuum areas unoccupied by a Western power.®! “The West dreads 
actual hostilities but yet believes in walking on the bank. The West 
sacrifices democratic foreign policy because NATO defence policy 
calls for it. The Western Powers regard the Middle East and North 
Africa not as the homeland of the Arab people but as the northern flank 
of NATO. “Undeveloped” countries are strategic vacuums and their 
Independence a danger that should not be tolerated.’° The Western 
encirclement of Nasser’s Egypt and their fear of Arab nationalism only 
cloaked their obstinate desire for exploiting Middle Eastern oil re- 
serves. After the British aggression and contempt of the UN mandate 
on Suez, he called for a notice of withdrawal from the Commonwealth 
to alert the British people about their government's immoral policy.*° 
Nehru, in contrast, was extremely cautious and did not criticize the 
British government or people but only the prime minister, Anthony 
Eden.* Rajaji agreed with Nehru on the principle that recalcitrant 
nations must not be excluded or ousted from international bodies. 
This principle made him critical of Nehru’s support for the ouster of 
South Africa from the Commonwealth, which Rajaji feared would 
only make apartheid more virulent, especially in relation to Indians.*° 
He also thought that the ‘new Commonwealth—the one in which 
was no link to a common monarchy, where presidents ruled without 
parliaments, where immigration laws prevented the migration of 
people, and where political apartheid prevailed (as in Ceylon), only 
signified the pale memory of a lost empire.*° 

He satirized the American tendency to see the ghosts of Hitler 
round every corner and warned that America’s attempts at anticipatory 
liquidation of territories could not be achieved without self-annihi- 
lation.®” America’s dispatch of troops into Lebanon to check subversive 
activities was seen by him as analogous to ‘disinfecting the air in the 
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house through a musical performance’.*8 Since subversives will not 
show up to be shot down by soldiers, it becomes necessary to foment 
civil disorder to ferret them out, which is akin to modifying a disease 
to suit an imported medicine! That such invasions were designed to 
shore up friendly but unpopular governments does not go unnoticed 
either. By stationing their troops abroad, the Americans would only 
earn the prejudice and hatred of the local people, he warned. Besides, 
it was a breach of American law for their president to send forces to a 
foreign country in the name of ‘indirect aggression in order to prevent 
a change of government in that area. He was clear that the Monroe 
Doctrine, which justified US intervention if an outside power tried to 
extend its authority, could not apply when states refused to accept US 
protection or superior authority. During the Cuban missile crisis, 
when arguments were made about possible intervention to bolster 
popular discontent against the Soviet-supported Castro regime, he 
warned: ‘it is a very delicate question at what point it could be deemed 
justifiable for an outside Power to intervene in favour of a change of 
government in another country. ®? 

Righteous rhetoric about promoting democracy or free trade 
through military intervention is also criticized. American support for 
military dictatorships to build a wall against communism in Asia was 
evident in the 1960s. He mocked at how American military interven- 
tions only protected ‘other people's rights to be unconverted to any 
doctrine of life other than their own halting and contradictory views!’, 
adding: ‘it is curious how American statesmanship believes that doct- 
rines of economics and administration can be made into concrete 
military targets.’”? Despite his allergy to communist ideology and 
preference for American liberalism, he saw no distinction between 
American arms aid to Pakistan and Russia arming Cuba. Commenting 
on the Canadian prime minister's view that the British invasion of the 
Suez obscured the wrongs of the Soviets in Hungary, Rajaji wryly 
observed: ‘it seems as if the aim of world morality were only to secure 
parity between Western and Russian crime, not to secure good be- 
haviour among the nations of the world, small and big.’?! 
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He agreed that the Soviet invasion of Hungary was a ‘great error’, 
even a ‘crime’, but did not justify cynicism regarding their motives. 
Lauding the Russian decision to suspend H-Bomb tests, he remarked 
that ‘whatever may be said about them, they have never dishonoured 
their treaty obligations.” This fairness made him appreciate friendship 
with the Soviets. Even though the Swatantra Party opposed the Indo- 
Soviet treaty, he commended it, saying that since official America has 
proven to bea broken reed, it was preferable to deal with the devil than 
drown in the deep sea.’ By 1970 Rajaji recognized that both the West 
and India had lost valuable opportunities to build a strategic partnership. 
While he had greater faith in the Americans and the West than in the 
Soviets or the Chinese—because the latter rejected God and religion 
which, Rajaji felt, were central to statesmanship in foreign policy— 
nuclear proliferation, boosted by an unreasonable fear of communist 
aggression, shook his faith in the West. 


Nuclear Weapons and the Arms Race 


Reiterating that the great powers had no business poisoning the earth's 
atmosphere and threatening mankind through nuclear tests for their 
own security, Rajaji believed banning tests was a fundamental step 
that should not wait for conventional arms parity or general disarma- 
ment. He deployed both practical and moral arguments against nu- 
clear arms. He pointed out that the proliferation of nuclear weapons 
does not augment defence or security beyond a point.”4 Nuclear proli- 
feration does not lead to deterrence but to anticipatory attack. The 
relentless quest for security through military strength after the Second 
World War, especially by America, only led to heightened insecurity 
and distrust of the enemy and a vicious arms race. The powerful na- 
tions often engage in nuclear brinkmanship, while fear of an all-out 
war is brought to bear on smaller victim nations who are forced to ac- 
cept unfair compromises. Nuclear weapons lead neither to justice nor 
to peace.’ Based on Churchill’s view that the atom bomb on Hiroshima 
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came after Japan was humbled decisively at sea, Rajaji asserted that the 
temptation to use such weapons runs high because of the delusion of 
power. The concept of deterrence works not only because there is a 
penal code but because there are actual punishments; so also, big pow- 
ers do not deter others by simply brandishing sophisticated weapons 
but by threatening to use them and by using them. 

He lamented that the big powers of the West had lost the capacity 
to discriminate sanely regarding lesser and greater evils, leading them 
to prefer nuclear tests and radioactive poisoning to communist ag- 
gression. Reacting to France and China’s nuclear aspirations, he was 
categorical that monopoly may be unfair but proliferation would be 
disastrous.”° He thought de Gaulle’s view that no nuclear power would 
fight a nuclear war in defence of a non-nuclear ally may be right but 
proliferation was still not the solution.?” He discouraged India’s 
nuclear aspirations, especially in the wake of China's atomic explosions 
in 1964. He argued that even China would realize the worthlessness 
of the nuclear enterprise once it realized the effectiveness of free trade 
and open markets. Once again, Rajaji’s views provide a striking con- 
trast with the Jan Sangh’s rant about a ‘eunuch Government's ahimsic 
idiocy’ not to build a bomb though it had a chance to build the bomb 
before China.” 

Economically, Rajaji drew attention to the colossal waste of money 
that could and should be spent on infrastructure and sanitation. Hired 
scientists of government-funded research institutions and their vested 
interests neglect or downplay the financial costs in the name of na- 
tional security and ought not to be allowed to determine national 
priorities. The physiological and genetic damage caused by nuclear 
testing dominates Rajaji’s opposition. Adducing scientific evidence 
about the impact on bone density due to the absorption of strontium 
90—which is akin to calcium and causes cancer and leukaemia—he 
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pointed to the huge health risks for present and future generations.” 


Drawing attention to high-altitude explosions which alter the cosmic 
environment and evolution of life, he reminded us that the whole 
world has not passed into the jurisdiction of the USA, that poisoning 
the air and water is criminal both under domestic and international 
law, and that the Russians realized in theory at least that such poisoning 
cannot bea legitimate part of national defence. Peace cannot come out 
of terror, insecurity, and suspicion. Unilateral disarmament need not 
mean the wholesale renunciation of arms but a graduated scaling back 
so that the other party is moved to emulation. Even if the opponent 
does not respond at once, unilateral acts create a favourable moral im- 
pact. Rajaji argued that the essence of unilateral action consists in 
releasing a dynamic energy of fellowship and not in immediate quid 
pro quo concessions.'°° 

In this campaign for the rights of humanity, it was necessary to re- 
sort to non-violent direct action to restrain the big powers. He ex- 
horted the governments of uninvolved nations to voice their concerns 
and send non-violent resisters to test sites to register protest. Leaving 
such actions to NGOs was not only cowardly but amounted to abdi- 
cating the responsibility of governments to secure clean air and water 
to the people in their territories. He called for the governments of the 
minority non-nuclear powers to get the United Nations to pass prohi- 
bitory orders on nuclear tests, sanctioned by expulsion if necessary of 
the recalcitrant nations. 7! 

India in the 1960s could boast of moral authority on the nuclear 
issue, being a non-nuclear power. Rajaji was aware of the temptation 
for nuclear defence as well as civil use, and discouraged both. He ac- 
cepted the current wisdom that nuclear energy was too expensive and 
did not justify the costs. Notwithstanding the risks, he would probably 
have counselled signing the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty as well 
as the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty rather than keeping the nuclear 
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option open. He was convinced that India did not really face any threat 
of nuclear attack. 


Rajaji as Statesman 


It is not surprising that Louis Fischer called Rajaji the ‘third outstand- 
ing figure in Indian independence—Gandhi is its prophet, Nehru, its 
poet, thinker and crusader, Rajagopalachari, its statesman.’!°” In piece 
after piece, Rajaji appealed to his readers to look far ahead into the 
future and dream of a world where there would be free movements of 
people, commerce, and currencies: 


It would be easy to get all nations to exempt medicines and baby foods 
and the like from all customs duties. It would be then possible to bring 
other commodities gradually into the scheme of free commerce, until 
the human family discovers itself as one industrious people working in 
convenient centres, and competing with one another to improve qual- 
ity and reduce costs of commodities without erecting walls against one 
another, creating artificial scarcity and adding to the prices for the sake 
of government revenue. The budgets of the nations and their tax sys- 
tems will then suffer a sea-change which may not be fully visualized now 
but which will make for greater human happiness all round.!” 


Like Tocqueville, Rajaji believed that trade and commerce catered to 
the restless ambitions of a democratic people and made them amenable 
to long-term goals such as world peace. He thought that a worldwide 
division of labour must be rooted in long experience, patient practice, 
and available proximate resources. He was far ahead of his times in 
predicting and arguing for the globalization of trade and commerce. 
He also interpreted Gandhi's idea of swadeshi or self-reliance in a way 
that was consistent with prudence; a country must aim at self-suffi- 
ciency in food and other necessities; it must also recognize the benefits 
of division of labour in a unitary world and not simply imitate other 
countries. 
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Without fanfare or fanaticism, Rajaji clarified what ought to be the 
approach of a great power to national security. As Kenneth Minogue 
has pointed out, ‘we often construe inter-state relations in terms of the 
metaphor of friends and enemies but misleadingly. A great power, as 
many statesmen have said, has no friends, merely interests, and inte- 
rests change.’ National interests are not given forever and must be 
discerned with skill and foresight. Consider Rajaji’s urging of a set- 
tlement on Kashmir well before it congealed into an Indo-Pakistan 
problem. The offer of Pakistan’s Pervez Musharraf in 2007 which urges 
not changing the boundaries of Kashmir, making borders and the Line 
of Control (LOC) irrelevant, demilitarization, and autonomy or self- 
governance with joint supervision, shows how completely Kashmir re- 
mains the bone of contention between the two countries, and the gene- 
ral trend is towards the recognition that friendship, not war, will yield 
a solution. As one political analyst, Pratap Bhanu Mehta, puts it: ‘mak- 
ing borders irrelevant by turning them into economic gateways is 
better than trying to settle borders.’!° The sentiment expressed is no 
different from the one consistently expressed in relation to foreign 
affairs by Rajaji. 

Rajaji thought that India should not meddle with smaller countries 
in the neighbourhood. While sympathizing with the Ceylon Tamils, 
he was clear that their struggle was less about language and more about 
equal citizenship rights for a distinct nationality within Ceylon and 
advised Indian governments to be patient lest the Ceylon government's 
suspicion about Indian complicity be aggravated. At the same time, 
he lauded Indira Gandhi's timely ceasefire in Bangladesh saying ‘let us 
be humble in the face of victory.’ !°” He was clear though that such in- 
terventions must not be based merely on realpolitik or aggressive 
jingoism. Here again, he departed from the usual right wing calls to 
encourage and benefit from destabilization in neighbouring regions. 
Encouragement to extremist and militant factions inspired by narrow 
political calculations was not prudent at all. As Rajaji observed in the 
context of Bandaranaike’s assassination: 
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That is to say, if one uses certain extremist elements as a cheap means 
to get into power, those same elements will see backsliding in the wis- 
dom and moderation that one has to show in action, and extremism 
then easily becomes frustration and anger against its previous hero. . . 
Too much care cannot be taken in choosing one’s arguments or one’s 
supporters. There is undoubted martyrdom in risking popularity for 
the sake of a wise policy of moderation, even if it should displease sup- 
porters who placed one in power and who expect all sorts of folly to be 


gratefully done for their sake.!°8 


Statesmen cannot succeed on their own without the support of public 
opinion. While they should shape the economic aspirations and intel- 
lectual convictions of the people in a way that is conducive to world 
peace, civil society groups are also needed to generate the intellectual 
convictions that support such long-term goals. But intellectual 
convictions and trade alone are not enough. Rajaji held that ‘a national 
policy can be enforced with courage only if the convictions are supple- 
mented by deep religious sentiment. Individual religious convictions, 
when they assume national dimensions, can produce the courage re- 
quired for a State policy of peace. It is worthwhile, therefore, if we 
desire world peace, to revive and enforce the call of Religion besides 
spreading the truths that must be grasped for producing intellectual 
convictions.’!°? Exactly what he meant by religion and how it could aid 
liberal politics in general must await a full discussion. Here, it must 
suffice to note that Rajaji did not think of a national religion or civil 
religion. He meant that statesmanship cannot succeed on its own but 
depends upon people's conscience to affirm the rightness of unilateral 
acts. uh 

As Rajaji was aware, statesmen with vision come to power by 
chance. Notwithstanding differences of opinion, he recognized that 
Nehru was a statesman of a high order: “No one can take Nehru’s or 
India’s place in the continuous battle for world peace. The power that 
Jawaharlal Nehru has been privileged to exercise in the international 
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world is due to the very rareness of his position and the irreplaceability 
of his influence.’!!° 

But Nehru’s ‘guiding principle to be in accord with popular feel- 
ing and to make ‘peace with the crowd’ were criticized for being di- 
rectionless.''! In contrast, Rajaji agreed with Burke’s view that the 
generality of people are at least fifty years behind in their politics.'!7 
Ina democratic set-up, public opinion may not be always open to great 
speeches and actions. As such, statesmen who normally desire glory 
and power, are unlikely to act unilaterally. For this reason, he emphasized 
religion, which furnishes inner strength: ‘unilateral action is a policy 
essentially rooted in religion’.'!% Citing excerpts from Dag Hammarsk- 
jold’s book documenting his spiritual journey, Rajaji remarked that a 
sense of mission and deep faith are necessary to spiritualize politics. He 
had in mind not just statesmen but statesmen-saints. Gandhi was a 
prime example. In the final analysis, he pins his hopes on God and 
suggests that we prayerfully wait for God’s will to bring such beings to 
power.!!4 

Rajaji’s marginalization in Indian politics shows that God is often 
not at all too willing. 
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The Eternal Urge to Dependence? 
Women and the Family 


e have seen the importance in Rajaji’s worldview of balanc- 

\ ' ing freedom and restraint, courage and foresight, expediency 

and justice. But on the question of women’s freedom and 

equality his positions are deeply conservative. He succumbed to cau- 

tion and restraint, letting go of courage, foresight, and most importantly 

justice. Since women, especially upper-caste and upper-class women, 

constituted the primary audience for his epic retellings as well as his 

short stories, it seems worthwhile examining his attitudes in this area, 

though they are neither visionary nor ahead of his time nor cast the 
glorious light that his views on other issues so often do. 

He regarded the family as the ‘heart that pumps life into the state’. 
As such, it was the foundation for social and political morality. He also 
claimed that ‘it was an unalterable unit, the basis of civilization and 
it requires man and woman to come together to supplement and not 
compete with one another.’ The difference between the sexes was a 
fact that cannot and ought not to be negated by feminists seeking 
equality or justice within the family. Any attempt to negate the differ- 
ence would destroy the mutual complementarity and happiness of the 
family. And yet his short stories depict the family as a site of drudgery 
and cruelty where women are frequently abused and neglected. The 
ideal family, it seems, was a norm to be realized and not readily found. 
Practical wisdom, his forte in all other matters, offers no concrete guid- 
ance on how the family could be made less unjust. Instead of probing 
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what is natural and cultural within sexual difference, an inquiry that 
he was capable of, he mocked attempts for women’s freedom and equ- 
ality as negating nature and God’s design, as something that could 
introduce moral anarchy. What constituted women’s difference and 
why was it necessary to preserve this difference? What were the glaring 
ambiguities and contradictions in his antipathy to equality and 
freedom for women? Could his penchant for practical wisdom have 
been deployed to advance women’s freedom? These and other questions 
are probed by looking at his journal articles and short stories. 


On Sex Distinctions 


Family and the woman's role within it are scattered in Rajaji’s writings 
on other subjects such as pornography, literature, and birth control. 
They reveal that he regarded women’s reproductive and maternal func- 
tions as central to their identity. Women, it appears, have an ‘eternal 
urge to dependence’ which leads to happiness. Ironically, he refers to 
this ‘eternal urge’ when criticizing the view that the dictatorship of a 
good native leader is better than bondage to a foreign power. There is 
no guarantee that a nation will be blessed with good dictators; so 
bondage toa native leader, however tempting asa theoretical preference 
to the foreign yoke, must be resisted by nations.* For women, in con- 
trast, bondage to a husband leads to ‘true happiness’. Women who 
argue that sex distinctions must be ignored are making a ‘colossal 
mistake’, for ‘It is a colossal mistake to build on a negation of what is 
a fact, to disregard the distinction of sex, ignore the co-ordinate coexis- 
tence of male and female in the world, and to seek to make a more 
satisfactory world than what God intended, by levelling down in daily 
life the great difference between man and woman and their complement- 
ary virtues, capacities, functions and talents, and substitute competition, 
jealousy and hatred where every element had been shaped by nature for 
happiness and mutual supplement.’* Women who argue for freedom 
and equality, based on shared concerns such as equal wages, negate 
nature and God, they bring about social anarchy. Though he uses the 
rhetoric of ‘nature’, most of his arguments on ‘women’s difference’ can 
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in fact be traced to social and political necessity. On the surface, it 
appears that women’s difference stems primarily from their role in 
reproduction. ‘Alarmed and disgusted’ by new contraceptives, such 
as the ‘loop’, he argued that it would only lead to an ‘elite indulging 
in sterile sexual acts and keeping themselves free from the troubles 
and worries of children. Test tube babies and other reproductive 
technologies he regards as ‘unclean’ and ‘ugly’.® Most couples are ad- 
vised to go in for ‘safer methods’ such as bigamy or adoption. He does 
not ask in what sense bigamy can be ‘safe’ for the first wife. 

To be fair, the imperative to reproduce is not limited to women; 
men too are warned against ‘sterile sexual acts’. He condemned porno- 
graphic literature for inciting ‘all absorbing lusts and passions which 
necessarily displace and undermine the energy needed for patriotic 
effort.’ By ‘nature and divine design’, the sexual act is meant for repro- 
duction of the species. Freedom, it appears, consists only in adjusting 
sexual desires to this ‘natural end’ for both men and women. 

His political enemy and personal friend Periyar took the opposite 
position. As early as 1931 Periyar argued that women should be com- 
pletely emancipated from the burden of constantly bearing children so 
that they could be genuinely free.® He regarded this as more important 
than prohibition and the fight against communicable diseases. He 
supported birth control not only for demographic and economic and 
health reasons, but for women’s independence.’ For Periyar, freedom 
consisted in overcoming natural necessity. Rajaji’s vehement opposition 
to birth control suggests that he, in contrast, thought that among 
women natural necessity must triumph over freedom. Natural cons- 
traints posed by the privilege (or burden) of bearing children make 
their dependence on men inevitable. 
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On the other hand we find him saying, in another context, that ‘the 
energy and wisdom of man must counteract and thereby supplement 
nature. Let us not be deluded by pessimist philosophers and historians 
who always talk of the inevitable.’!° It is even more troubling to 
find that natural necessity did not always furnish his last word on wo- 
men’s difference. Her difference, as Rajaji perceived it, is necessary for 
a certain kind of society and nation-state. Addressing a woman's asso- 
ciation meeting with stalwarts like Mrs Rukmini Lakshmipathy and 
Dr Muthulakshmi Reddy, he claimed that a woman’s place was in the 
kitchen and the household.'! Consider that women's difference consists 
in giving birth and caring for children, together; freeing them from 
these twin burdens would threaten both conventional family and poli- 
tics, for, as primary care-givers, any reduction in the business of re- 
production would free them more than men from the ‘troubles and 
worries of children’. True, he did not want men to be ‘sowing wild oats’ 
either, but the context and rhetoric of his diatribes against sexual 
equality show that it is women’s freedom in general and sexual freedom 
in particular that worry him. And they worry him not because women 
might then miss out on the awesome experience of giving birth but 
because freedom from bearing children would intensify competition 
in the family and economy: ‘Yes, I believe that men and women were 
designed to make each other happy, to do different jobs, all of which 
must be done. There is enough competition on each side of the line, 
between men and men and between women and women; there is no 
need to break the line and have a pell-mell, all-round struggle.’!? It is 
best for women to reign as queens of their households, serving to make 
men and themselves happy. 

Referring to what were termed ‘May-December marriages’, where- 
in relatively old men marry women considerably younger, Rajaji 
held that the ‘relationship of marriage is not so very different as that 
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between father and child’, and that when the husband dies the widow 
can readjust and marry again.'* This is probably why he endorsed 
Periyar’s decision to marry a woman half his age.!4 But would not such 
marriages also lead to ‘sterile sexual acts’? Is not a woman’s ‘natural 
urge’ to reproduce thwarted in such cases? Rajaji mocked a fictive ‘So- 
ciety for Equal Rights of Women in Alwarpet’ which seeks prohibition 
of marriages of men over forty-five, subsequently amends it to forty- 
nine and ignores the limit for brides over thirty-five.!? It would appear 
that they were concerned with the ‘natural’ compatibility of age. But 
for Rajaji woman exchanges her labour (in raising stepchildren) for 
economic and social security, and this is just the way things are. Was 
he only describing the reality that he saw around him? Was he not also 
upholding women's familial dependence for economicand conventional 
reasons in the name of natural difference? 

He claimed that birth control would ‘enervate the nation’ and re- 
duce the numbers available for fighting the ‘Chinese menace’.'° The 
rich would not reproduce and get used to a life of comfort, and then 
the poor might follow suit. True, men are burdened with the patriotic 
duty of having to die in battle, but women must first reproduce the 
men who will be such patriots. The family thus contributes to the na- 
tion by supplying ‘citizen soldiers’, which in turn rests upon the labour 
of women. To be fair to him, Rajaji was not against population control 
per se. He advocated ‘natural methods’, such as brahmacharya (voluntary 
celibacy) for men. He also argued that genuine and general prosperity 
would automatically check population. Population control without 
an increase in food production was, he argued, an attempt to increase 
prosperity through artificial means. So his criticisms of birth control 
and population planning seem primarily directed against what he 
thought were statist methods. And yet his ultimate appeal to the state's 
need for able-bodied courageous men, against women’s reproductive 
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freedom, stems from a gender bias that cannot be overlooked: he did 
not mount a similar attack against the commercial prosperity which 
often blunts courage and makes men less willing to sacrifice their lives. 
In his economic analyses he emphasizes only hard work, frugality, and 
orderliness. Trade and commerce are hailed for enhancing peace and 
liberality. Only in the context of reproductive freedom, especially for 
women, does he lament threats to manly courage. 

Besides reproducing the species and encouraging self-sacrifice, the 
ideal family also initiates the young in virtues such as industriousness, 
modesty and shame, honesty, kindness, piety, and liberality. Rajaji 
held that these virtues are enhanced by individual freedom within 
the economic sphere. So why is women’s freedom hostile to these 
family virtues? Competition aids hard work and economic well being. 
Protectionism encourages laziness and inhibits creativity and innovation 
in the economy. Why should it cause different results in the family? 
Since wise dictators are rare and he prefers democracy to dictatorship 
in the city, why does he not question women’s subordination to weak 
and unwise men in the family? Rajaji’s biases reveal the ambiguities and 
contradictions that arise when complex questions of sex and gender are 
simplified in terms of neat dichotomies such as nature/culture, body/ 
mind, emotion/reason, virtue/freedom, cooperation/competition, pri- 
vate/public, family/state, and so on. 


The Plight of Women 


Fortunately, his fiction goes some distance towards undermining some 
of these dichotomies. Though he did not advocate women’s education 
towards equality or freedom, he held a mirror to how their dependence 
makes them vulnerable to exploitation and abuse within family and 
society. In many moving stories, he arouses righteous indignation at 
the plight of women whose hard work and enterprise bring them no 
happiness. 

“The Fatal Cart’ narrates the life of Parvati, who ‘had the bearing of 
a queen’ and was more active than ‘the ant and the honey bee’. Married 
to Karuppan, a poor farmer, she helped by milking the milch cow 
bought with her money and selling buttermilk and ghee. But soon her 
husband falls into debt on account of his addiction to toddy. Though 
she works harder, carrying bricks on a building site besides minding 
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her house, cattle, and a baby, she cannot win with a drunkard of a 
husband. Soon, the son of the Muslim moneylender begins frequenting 
the house and asks not for his dues but only that she speak pleasantly 
to him. “Parvati held out for a long time, but every time, she saw 
Karuppan drunk, her will to resist weakened. At last she gave up the 
struggle.’'” One day, taunted by his friends, Karuppan returns home 
earlier than usual, catches the lovers, and injures the man. Subsequent 
visits to the police station and court are all humiliating to her. Even 
though confessing her ‘disgraceful’ conduct may save her husband 
from rigorous imprisonment, and even though the lawyer and an old 
kind Muslim constable urge her to tell the whole truth, she knows it 
will not bring her support or forgiveness. She recoils from such a con- 
fession and everyone, including the kind constable who escorts her 
back from court, is quick to judge her as a ‘faithless’ woman. For- 
saken by all, hungry and exhausted on a hot afternoon, she mumbles 
the names of all the gods she knew, goes to a nearby temple hill, skips 
going into the temple, climbs up to the summit, and leaps down to 
‘fathomless eternal silence’.!® 

In another story Devayani, a poor woman, goes to the city to find 
work in a mill and initially resists the jobber’s amorous advances, but 
slowly ‘loses faith in god and ceased resisting the mistris advances . . . 
adjusted her mind . . . and soon even found pleasure in it.’!? But she 
ends up pregnant and must resort to a ‘philanthropist dame’ who en- 
traps helpless women into prostitution and begging. Yet another story 
details the plight of a desperate woman who steals water from an 
upper-caste landlord’s well at the peak of a famine and is beaten almost 
to death. The men who beat her, upon realizing that she made no move 
to get up and run, assume she is dead and ask the fellows standing by 
to ‘take up this dog and get rid of the carcass . . .”*° 

Rajaji depicts the harsh social realities faced by good women. They 
face the worst trials, risking their personal safety and honour, but 
simply cannot win. The situation differs only slightly with young 
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upper-caste married women. Innocent, old-fashioned, and illiterate, 
they are neglected by their husbands, who are lured by more glamorous 
prospects. When the husbands get disillusioned and return, the wo- 
men forgive and forget with gratitude. The older Brahmin mothers-in- 
law and sisters-in law are widows who spend their time plotting against 
young daughters-in-law.”! They are obsessed with caste purity and 
exhibit a superficial, unreflective piety. Those who boast of good lives 
with doting husbands are narrow-minded and selfish and blunt their 
husbands’ compassion towards servants and beggars. “The Innocent 
Child’ narrates the curiosity of a puzzled young boy who keeps pester- 
ing his mother with ‘what is a pariah, what is pollution’ when she ex- 
plains why his friend Karuppan cannot come into their house. And 
when he wants to share his packet of crackers with this friend, his uncle 
tells him ‘why should the pariah boy have any? Don’t touch him.” 
Thus, gratitude, compassion, and charity, the key virtues that he wants 
in the young, hardly ever occur within these families obsessed with 
caste purity. 

Women’s dependence in Rajaji’s stories stems not only from their 
natural function of reproduction. Apart from pregnant and old wo- 
men, he shows many secluded and bored widows who are the products 
of stifling Brahmin customs and culture. Women also compete with 
one another in sharing domestic work and resources; and their de- 
pendence does not lead to familial happiness in many of these stories. 
In contrast, an abandoned wife, after being rescued following a suicide 
attempt, is able to reinvent herself as a midwife (with the help of a 
benevolent missionary) and does not wish to return to her husband, 
who has remarried. Unlike dependent widows, she is not interested in 
vengeance or in returning to her marital family.” 

Rajaji knows that women are not just emotional children waiting 
to be coddled by their husbands. Most of them are prudent in man- 
aging household affairs and show practical wisdom in adjusting to 
husbands and mothers-in-law. An admirer of Jane Austen, Rajaji knew 
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that women showed practical wisdom in love and marriage. He was 
attentive to women who are wise and reflective in his renderings of the 
epics. In his version of the last part of the Ramayana (Uttara-Kanda), 
Sita not only abandons Rama but goes into the forest and adopts two 
sons before disappearing into Mother Earth, thus defying both the 
natural and conventional role of women.”4 Rajaji depicted Tara, the 
monkey queen, as a wise and virtuous woman, unrivalled in looks, 
worldly knowledge, skilful speech, and statesmanship. Her practical 
wisdom shines out as she pleads with her consortand monkey king Vali 
not to go into battle that fateful night. She senses that her husband is 
likely to be trapped into an unfair battle and urges that he ignore his 
brother’s ferocious roar calling for a duel.”? Similarly, at the end of the 
great war in the Mahabharata, Yudhishthira hears Kunti’s secret about 
Karna and curses women against losing their ability to keep secrets. 
Rajaji points out that keeping secrets may be an advantage in worldly 
affairs but is not a moral virtue, and that it is women’s affectionate tem- 
perament that inclines them to openness. He also adds that some wo- 
men are quite good at keeping secrets, and ‘it is a fallacy to attribute 
differences that arise out of training and occupation on nature itself 
and imagine some qualities as peculiar to sex.’”° 

Rajaji’s female characters exhibit much diversity in their nature, 
character, and conduct that defies homogeneity and generalization. In 
contrast, Rajaji’s depiction of men is not very flattering. Poor men too 
face trials and sorrows but take to drink to forget their woes and, in the 
process, neglect if not abandon family responsibilities altogether. His 
upper-caste eligible men are all weak, all too willing to take the easy way 
out, and hardly ever mature or courageous. When they are not neg- 
lecting their wives and longing for glamorous women, they fall prey to 
their mothers’ or wives’ tantrums. His middle-aged upper-caste men 
often make marriages of convenience. His men exhibit neither courage 
nor generosity nor wisdom, nothing that justifies their lordship within 
the household in a conventional framework. 
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In general, his stories also present a world that undermines neat 
dichotomies and conventional pieties about the great Indian joint 
family. Families are shown as already rent asunder by the economic 
necessity of migration to cities. Villages are impoverished and artisans 
must leave in search of work. Men collapse under the stress and strain 
of a market society and tend to neglect their familial or marital duties. 
Women, especially from the poorer classes, take up the challenge of 
providing for their parents or children at considerable risk to their 
personal safety and dignity. Family affection hardly rescues them from 
misery and destitution; instead, when they take initiatives to augment 
family well being, their husbands or brothers or sons only abdicate 
their responsibility. Since good women merely suffer, while manipulative 
and shrewd women survive, his stories could lead to the inference that, 
for a woman, being good does not pay. 

However, he portrays no alternatives that might steer readers be- 
yond feelings of pity and shame. Pity, as Martha Nussbaum clarifies, 
is a painful feeling accompanied by the belief that the person did not 
deserve the suffering.*” And shame, as Stephen Salkever points out, is 
‘a certain pain or uneasiness about past, present or future bad things 
that bring disgrace’, and this feeling makes persons amenable to per- 
suasion and deliberation.”® But anger, the painful feeling that one has 
been wronged, does not suffuse his female characters: they are confined 
to being victims. His stories make us wonder why the virtues of in- 
dustriousness, enterprise, modesty, thrift, and honesty, which he es- 
pouses within the economy as leading to freedom, never lead his 
women towards either freedom or happiness. 


Women: Either Kerosene Lamps or the 
Morning Sun 


Despite some redeeming ambiguities in his depiction of women 
within his stories, Rajaji lapsed into stereotypical statements when 
it came to women’s freedom and equality. The few smart educated 
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women who figure in his short stories only mislead and delude gullible 
married men. As Rajaji put it in the context of Gandhi's infatuation 
with Sarala Devi, they are like ‘kerosene oil Ditmar lamps in comparison 
with simple, innocent, suffering, and patient women like Kasturba, 
who are compared to the ‘morning sun’.”” He advised Monica Felton, 
who was writing a book on him, that ‘a woman should use her powers 
to look after other people, not in sitting over a typewriter or trying to 
paint pictures’, and generously added: ‘but if you will persist in writing 
that book, you will need someone properly trained who will look after 
you. °° He then proceeded to advise her on appropriate domestic ar- 
rangements. He quipped with male chauvinism to the effect that all 
females, of whatever species, are alike and it is therefore easier for fe- 
males to understand females of different species than to understand 
males of their own.?! Despite this, he thinks that women must devote 
themselves to making their men happy. 

Even though he sees families rent asunder by weak-willed and irres- 
ponsible men, he cannot conceive of democratic families. Women 
display a range of virtues, yet it is their self-sacrificing forbearance that 
he seems to prize more. Why does he hold fast to the idealized family 
grounded in self-sacrificing mothers and wives? It is possibly because 
he sees no alternative to women’s dependence upon men. As Susan 
Moller Okin points out in the case of Rousseau, who held similar 
views, ‘the very law of nature —leaving men uncertain of the paternity 
of the children whom they are expected to maintain—dictates that wo- 
men are ‘at the mercy of men’s judgments’ .** Rousseau was aware of the 
injustice of it all, in that he realized that men are full of imperfections 
and vices, and yet could not see beyond the rigid division of the sexes 
and the subordination of women. Could it be that Rajaji railed against 
women’s economic and reproductive freedom because these might free 
women from being at the mercy of men’s judgements? Or was he only 
displaying practical wisdom in supporting conventional positions in 
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his politics while questioning them in his fiction? If so, who was he 
trying to please? He was never less than candid, even when his political 
career was at stake. He did not bother to mollify his friends and 
admirers on free trade or foreign policy. So, had he wished to follow 
his ideal of practical wisdom assiduously, he would logically have 
wished to loosen women’s dependence on men and the family. While 
Rajaji was right in defending the importance of family bonds for civic 
life, he did not really grasp the tension between family and politics. 
Only if children are habituated to filial piety (where the wife and 
mother play a key role) will they grow to be citizens attached to the city 
and willing to sacrifice themselves for its sake. If women do not have 
a stake in politics or public affairs, they may only breed excessive famil- 
ial attachments that make them resist and resent civic duties. 
Rajaji's views form a framework that can potentially generate what 
Jean Elshtain has called a ‘social feminism’. Rajaji admitted that ‘most 
private cruelty is done within family walls and most public wrongs 
within State frontiers. And if these frontiers and walls are sacrosanct, 
then oppression gets a free charter in the nuclear age.’ So he could 
logically have supported birth control, he could have demanded a 
family wage so that families were less vulnerable to the vagaries of mod- 
ern market society, he could have endorsed legal amendments to 
Hindu succession for equal rights to landed property for women rather 
than opposing these because they would fragment agricultural hold- 
ings further.*4 Instead of posing a stark choice between an unjust 
family life and a life of ‘soulless employment under the state’, he could 
have charted a middle path from within his own framework that was 
less stifling and more cognizant of women’s virtues and aspirations. 
There are also some intimations in his framework vis-a-vis women 
that suggest he did not rule outa civic role for women; he urged women 
not to isolate themselves but work instead for communal harmony. He 
thought women were capable of undoing the wrongs committed by 
men. Praising the work of Lady Nye, he exhorted wives of high officials 


to spend time doing social service: he criticized those who mocked 
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social service by rich fashionable women.” He thought girls were more 
studious and should monopolize teaching because their education 
would benefit the future generations—being quick to add though, 
that ‘as soon as they get the requisite satisfactory minimum of know- 
ledge, they must marry and look after families.’>° 

Yet in the end, unlike his contemporary Periyar, he could not ima- 
gine a world in which women mobilize and fight against alcohol 
addiction, pollution, inflation, illiteracy. Ifwomen protest now against 
such problems, or raise their voice against dowry and domestic viol- 
ence, they do not do so because they were aided in these projects by 
Rajaji. The extraordinary numbers of women now involved in non- 
governmental activity shows that their freedom and employment 
enhance the quality of family life and civil society in new ways. In the 
context of Rajaji’s thought, they also show an area of glaring limitation. 
As Mary Dietz has pointed out, women may be motivated to enter 
politics because of their interests as wives or mothers, yet remain active 
as citizens who try to democratize public power for greater equality 
and freedom.*’ Rajaji forgot his practical and political wisdom when 
it came to women and family. It seems a great pity to see the powerful 
hold of sexual convention and prejudice in even the most judicious 
and fair-minded of statesmen.*® 


»° Rajaji Speeches (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1978), vol. 1, p. 78. 
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Goods’, in The Fragility of Goodness, p. 371. 
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The Epics and Practical Wisdom 


ajaji is best known today for his renderings of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata. In simple and sparkling prose, he pre- 
sents the stories of ambitious men, spirited women, and their 
heroic virtues and vices. These renderings, intended for young adults, 
were meant to initiate them into ancient wisdom about dharma 
and adharma. The epics portray the joys and sorrows of heroic life 
on a grand scale, seize our inner being, and cleanse us so that we may 
have a vision of the ‘transcendent and the ‘real’.' Rajaji recognized that 
Hindu spirituality, whether as devotion to a chosen deity or as the 
practice of detachment or as meditation on ‘being’, is filtered through 
the country’s myths and epics. As he put it, ‘we cannot squeeze religion 
and hope to bottle and keep the essence by itself. It would be neither 
very useful nor last very long. Mythology and holy figures are necessary 
for any great culture to rest on its stable spiritual foundation and func- 
tion as a life-giving inspiration and guide.” 

Ata practical level, the crowded stage of the Mahabharata can ins- 
pire great men to heroic deeds and make men humble with fortitude 
and faith.° Rajaji captures the vitality of the epic characters so that one 
not only admires Arjuna but also appreciates Duryodhana’ spirited- 
ness and Aswatthama’s righteous anger. “The real value of many of 
these stories’, according to Rajaji, ‘is that they show us that great and 
good men can do bad things and that even the best of men cannot 
be virtuous all the time. An understanding of this helps to increase 
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tolerance.’ In the Duryodhana—Karna and Krishna—Arjuna relation- 
ships there is an ideal of friendship that transcends equality or pro- 
portion. Unlike moral texts, the epics evoke our wonder, play on our 
imagination, churn our emotions, and entice us to be virtuous, a stra- 
tegy that Rajaji imitates admirably. His style, as Joanne Waghorne 
observed, aimed at appealing to the heart as the seat of character rather 
than just to the intellect.° 

In this chapter, I highlight the mature wisdom and subtle humour 
that shape Rajaji’s retellings and argue that for him the epics contributed 
to a political worldview by tuning him to the moral virtues of courage, 
tolerance, and friendship. These literary endeavours also represented 
interludes within his political activity: he condensed the epics during 
moments of forced political wilderness or voluntary retirement. He 
translated the Mahabharata into Tamil after his controversial opposi- 
tion to Quit India and temporary withdrawal from active politics, and 
the Ramayana after having to prematurely retire from chiefminister- 
ship of Madras in 1954. And yet there is no rancour or cynicism against 
the worldly life in his retellings, no praise of contemplation over 
action. In fact Rajaji argues for a life of public activity for the young 
and restless. 

How do the epics educate us in practical wisdom? Are all the epic 
stories and archetypes equally relevant? How does this education con- 
tribute to liberal politics? These are some of the questions relevant to 
an understanding of this area of Rajaji’s work. 


4 Monica Felton, J Meet Rajaji, p. 56. 
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The Mahabharata and the Ramayana 


‘Is it any wonder, after I have lived so long, that when I go into a jungle 
I can cull the most beautiful flowers?’ asked Rajaji, responding to a 
young admirer of his Mahabharata.® The ability to craft a narrative is 
apparent from his culling out the most dramatic and telling episodes 
within his condensation of the Mahabharata. It is hard to imagine a 
more dramatic opening than King Santanu’s—‘You must certainly 
become my wife, whoever you may be-—to the goddess Ganga. Equ- 
ally dramatic is the effect of: ‘she gave birth to many children; each 
new born babe she took to the Ganges and cast into the river, and then 
returned to the king with a smiling face... Thus she killed seven 
children.”” In a few quick strokes he shows us the ravages of love, 
whether of Santanu, for whose sake Bhishma vows celibacy and re- 
nounces his right to the throne; or Amba, rejected both by her lover 
and Bhishma, ‘kept alive only by the passion for revenge’; or Devayani, 
whose love for Kacha compels her father to part with the secret of im- 
mortality; or Pandu who, cursed to die the moment he tastes the 
‘pleasures of the bed’, gives in to the ‘raptures of spring time’. Rajaji’s 
tone is sympathetic to them all. And the moral, that ‘sensual desire is 
never quenched by indulgence’, is briefly and unobtrusively hinted at, 
and left at that. 

Kunti’s miraculous deliveries of various gods as well as her return to 
virginity are narrated without embarrassing glosses. Rajaji presents an 
enchanting world of boons, curses, and spells that ensnare gods, hu- 
mans, and sages, and the unintended consequences of these encounters. 
Kunti, impelled by the ‘curiosity of youth’, tests the efficacy of a man- 
tra taught to her by the sage Durvasas for conception, and when the 
Sun god presents himself, ‘she is aghast’ and begs him to forgive her 
‘childish folly’; but the Sun god, who is held back by the power of the 
mantra, persuades her that ‘after bearing my son, you will regain 
virginity ; she gives birth to Karna with golden earrings and armour, 
and ‘wondered what to do with the child’.® 
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Though the retellings are meant for young adults, Rajaji never sup- 
presses the erotic dimension of these stories. He starts the Rishyasringa 
story with the observation: ‘it is an error to think that it is easy for a 
person to lead a life of chastity if he is brought up in complete igno- 
rance of sensual pleasures. Virtue guarded only by ignorance is very 
insecure . . .? He goes on to narrate the seduction of Rishyasringa by 
a clever courtesan, who embraced him again and again, saying that was 
their way of salutation with honoured guests, and the young man 
‘found it a very agreeable way’.'° Indra, fleeing in ‘guilty panic’ after 
seducing the wife of Gautama and being cursed to become a eunuch, 
is not glossed over either.'! Nor is he embarrassed by myths and rituals 
and the universe they portray. Vishwamitra, who arrives at Dasaratha's 
palace, is introduced as a king who had attained sainthood through 
terrible austerities and as one who ‘had long ago exhibited his spiritual 
powers by starting to create another Brahma and a rival universe; he 
had gone as far as the creation of new constellations, but was prevailed 
upon to stop by the alarmed gods!’!* He describes Hanuman’s exploit— 
uprooting a whole mountain famed for its herbs in Lanka— with a 
sense of mirth that renders the episode human rather than awesome. 
He tries also to instil wonder in the young at the wisdom of the an- 
cients. Narrating the episode of the war council held by Yudhisthira, 
he shows how the youngest of the brothers is asked first about who 
should be the supreme commander. Shouldn't the ancients have ele- 
vated the oldest? ‘In the olden days, it was the practice to ascertain the 
views of the younger people first, before consulting elders. This 
instilled enthusiasm and self-confidence in the younger folk. If the 
elders were consulted first, it would not be possible for others to speak 
with freedom, and even honest differences of opinion might savour of 
disrespect.’!° Was it not Vikarna who spoke up against the silence of 
the elders when a weeping Draupadi asked them whether Yudhisthira 


wagered her after or before he lost himself? Eschewing preachiness, 
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Rajaji entices the young to imbibe courage or humility or fortitude or 
friendship by looking closely at such episodes. 


Of Great and True Heroes 


Arjuna is the very embodiment of nobility for Rajaji. Narrating the 
story of the cattle raid where Arjuna, dressed as a eunuch, tries to per- 
suade the frightened prince Uttara to fight the Kauravas, Rajaji finds 
Arjuna a ‘true hero who felt that his duty as a strong brave man was to 
help others to rise above their weakness.’'* Arjuna fights and defeats 
the Kauravas on behalf of Prince Uttara and encourages the latter to 
claim credit for the victory; Arjuna was not only a courageous warrior 
but also a ‘great soul and true hero’. He did not look down upon Uttara 
but inspired him to stay and fight. Rajaji picks out Abhimanyu (Arju- 
nas son) and Gatotkacha (Bhima’s son by his asura wife) as ‘the 
two young men who embody all the qualities of heroism, fortitude, 
strength, courage and amiability.’!? 

In contrast, Duryodhana’s unconquerable spirit deserves res- 
pect, even though he is moved solely by envy, hatred, and resentment. 
Shrewd and generous, Duryodhana instantly crowns Karna so that he 
may be fit to better Arjuna’s skills. When his arch-enemy Bhima taunts 
Karna on his humble origins, Duryodhana is quick to remind him 
of his own ‘awkward origins’.'° His spiritedness makes him choose 
Bhima for a fight to the death in the final moments of the great war. 
Similarly, Karna’s vanity and boastfulness do not diminish his chivalrous 
and generous stature—as when he ‘shamed Indra into generosity’ by 
gifting away his earrings and armour, or when he spares Bhima in the 
battlefield to keep a promise made to Kunti.!” 

Rajajis effort is also to capture the tension between the Kshatriya 
way of life and more contemplative, contented habits of living. Duryo- 
dhana asserts that ‘forbearance and contentment are not the virtues 
of kings and that a Kshatriya’s duty is a constant seeking of victory.’!® 
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He stands for an energetic and active way of life, ‘being a great prince, 
a generous friend and a terrible foe’, and dying a warrior’s death. 
Duryodhana never abandons the Kshatriya value of honour in principle. 
He is not torn by moral conflicts or dilemmas.!? Adept at quoting 
maxims of statecraft, he always makes the worse reason appear the 
better reason—as when he dismisses objections to the fatal dice game 
saying: “Wise statesmanship lies in casting off all fear and protecting 
oneself by one’s own efforts. Should we not force the issue while yet we 
are more powerful than they? That will be real foresight. A lost op- 
portunity may never come again, and it is not as though we invented 
the game of dice to injure the Pandavas. It is an ancient pastime which 
Kshatriyas have always indulged in, and if it will now serve us to win 
our cause without bloodshed, where is the harm??? His indomitable 
greed and hatred overpower all sense of proportion and justice in re- 
lation to his cousins. After all Duryodhana, as the eldest grandson, had 
a right to the throne, though not to the entire kingdom as he wished. 
Even as he lies defeated and dying, he boasts that those who have won 
are only going to rule over a kingdom full of widows and old people, 
while he himself has enjoyed every worldly good and succumbed to a 
warrior’s death. His arch-enemy and alter ego Bhima is also inclined 
to the view that ‘ambition is the noblest virtue ofa king.’*! Idle ease and 
contentment are shunned also by Arjuna who argues that fortune must 
be seized by exerting oneself and stretching the limits of strength. 
Krishna, enthusing them to fight Jarasandha, the only obstacle on 
Yudhisthira’s claim to ‘Emperor’, concurs that ‘the noblest duty of a 
Kshatriya is to be true to his race and faith and overcoming his foes in 
righteous battle, to win glory.* Draupadi and Kunti voice similar 
views, though the latter is more sensitive to the moral dilemma of 
waging war for justice given the wholesale destruction that may 


ensue.”? 
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Rajaji was sympathetic to an energetic life punctuated by great 
action and speeches. He devotes thirty-two chapters of his Mahabharata 
to descriptions of the war.” Instead of joining Quit India in 1942, he 
urged the Indian National Congress to seize the opportunity offered 
by Cripps and take part in the war, even while being clear that the 
‘battle for right, conducted through physical force, leads to numerous 
wrongs and, in the net result, adharma increases.” Rajaji would not 
have counselled pre-emptive wars for justice; it is never right to initiate 
a wrong or dangerous thing. But facing aggression, one must not flinch 
from the duty to resist, if need be with arms. 


The Vanity of Human Wishes 


For those inclined to the good rather than the great and noble way of 
life, the epics reveal the ‘vanity of ambition and the evil and futility of 
anger and hatred.’”° Yudhisthira often experiences and voices the 
intense conflict between what is demanded of him as a Kshatriya and 
as the son of Dharma or Law, one that will paralyse Arjuna on the day 
of the great war. He is reluctant to pursue the rite of emperorship and 
wishes to rest satisfied with his kingdom. At the end of the war he is 
full of remorse for all the bloodshed caused by the war and is reluctant 
to take over the reins of office. The realization of the vanity that lies 
within greatness can lead exalted humans to be humble and cherish 
what they have. But the lesson does not end there. 

For Rajajithe Ramayana illustrates the ‘vanity of all human wishes’ 
through the suffering figure of Sita. In his words: ‘Sta found herself 
free only to be prized as a symbol of Kshatriya honour, and not as the 
beloved found again. Her long penance ended to hear Rama’s chilling 
words: “I have destroyed the wrong-doer and freed you from duress 
and so my work is done. Not for you but for my honour did I all this.” 
No wonder that Sita entered the fire for warmth!” Both epics portray 
the uncertainty of human greatness; but the Ramayana seems to go 
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further in showing the vanity of a// human wishes, including un- 
conditional love. The phrase ‘the vanity of human wishes’ alludes to 
Johnson's famous poem with that title. After portraying a variety of 
disappointments, Johnson concludes that happiness may be attained 
if we apply our hearts to piety.*® Rajaji too believes the Ramayana must 
instil and strengthen devotional piety. 

Among the beacons of good character, Bharata, Rama’s youngest 
brother, outshines the other epic heroes in strength of will and 
selflessness. When he hears from Kaikeyi that she has had Rama exiled 
to make the kingdom safe for him, he leaves his mother and rolls weep- 
ing on the ground before Rama’s mother Kausalya: 


The Evil woman that brought this about— 

The gods and her sin could have struck her dead: 
But how can I ask for that when this thief 

That is son of her body is not dead but alive— 
Although his death would solve at once 

This chaos and universal grief.?? 


And when the wise approach him to wear the crown, he asks them: ‘tell 
me whether in the history of States/ from the earliest days of old till 
now/ was any younger son ever called/ to govern the land when the 
elder was alive? It would be my shame, most honoured men/ I may not 
do as you desire . . .°° In refusing to touch the gift of the kingdom, 
Bharata proves that his greatness is ‘more than a thousand Ramas— 
as Guha, the boatman, puts it.*! Ranked alongside Bharata are Laksh- 
mana and Hanuman, who also embody selfless devotion to a cause, 
and thereby serve as models.*” 

For Bharata, respect for dharma as the law overwhelms every other 
consideration, including respect for his mother. He does not desire 
the kingdom for himself and thus experiences no moral conflict. But 
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achieving such a complete clarity regarding one’s dharma is rare and 
difficult and the best of men cannot give up their filial or material at- 
tachments and temptations of power. There may have been a personal 
note here—Rajaji was not firm enough in refusing the chiefministership 
in '1952}?° 

If Bharata represents one pole, the other pole is represented by 
Dhritarashtra, who knows the good but is weak-willed and allows evil 
to prevail because of excessive attachment to his son. Though the wise 
Vidura warns him of the passions that will be unleashed by a gambling 
match between kings, Dhritarashtra cannot oppose his son and justi- 
fies himself by saying that ‘destiny is all powerful’.*4 In between these 
possibilities, Rajaji placed others like Yudhisthira, whose good gestures 
are frustrated by opponents who take advantage of them. When 
Yudhisthira accepts the invitation to dice the first time, Rajaji writes 
sympathetically: it was a matter of ‘etiquette and honour to accept a 
game of equal hazard.’*? But such well-meant gestures might not pay 
off against fate. As Waghorne puts it, quoting him: ‘out of his very 
anxiety to foster good will, he laid open the field for the poisonous 
seeds of hatred and death. Here is an illustration of the futility of hu- 
man plans, however well meant or wise, without divine aid. Our best 
wisdom is vain against fate and if destiny is kind, our very follies turn 
to our advantage. %° Yudhisthira is not just a good man cheated out of 
his kingdom. He is addicted to gambling and cannot resist the in- 
vitation to dice. Having won some of his dignity back, he acquiesces 
a second time saying, ‘good and evil come from destiny and cannot be 
avoided. If we must play again—we must, that is all.’ In this instance, 
his goodness is dimmed by moral weakness. Rajaji warns: ‘when 
calamities are imminent, judgment is first destroyed.’*” 

Because he wanted his young readers to imagine, experience, and 
learn from the trials of epic figures emotionally, and not just intellectually, 
Rajaji inserted brief speeches on the passions. Waghorne observes that 
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references to anger or righteous indignation abound in the first half of 
his Mahabharata.>** After detailing one episode wherein Duryodhana 
is cursed by a sage whose advice to make peace with the Pandavas 
evokes only derision, Rajaji adds: ‘even at the present day, anger and 
hatred afflict and threaten with ruin poor human beings . . . If we read 
this chapter and ponder on it when we are inclined to be angry, it may 
make us wise and save us from foolishness and crime.’ At the end of 
another episode, he adds: ‘a heart full of hate can know no contentment. 
Hate is a cruel fire which extorts the fuel on which it lives and grows.” 
And elsewhere we are reminded: ‘if we remember the sufferings of Sita, 
we can forget our own troubles to some extent.’*! Waghorne has noted 
that Rajaji relied upon the idea of emotional identification, amplified 
in the Indian theory of rasa, when he advises his readers to ‘build upon 
their own hearts the passions and sorrows figuring in the epics’. 

He was aware that his readers would identify with a favourite hero 
or heroine, depending on their natural inclination and character. Yet 
some figures were bound to be more popular than others; for instance, 
Rama is easier to identify with than the all-knowing Krishna of the 
Mahabharata. Rama exhibits human weaknesses; all the Pandava 
heroes exhibit some weakness or the other, which makes them easy to 
identify with. Karna, similarly, is admirable despite his vanity and 
arrogance. Martha Nussbaum explains something similar in the con- 
text of Greek heroes: ‘the tragic hero should not fall through wickedness; 
but his being less than perfectly good is important to our pity and fear. 
Thus Oedipus’s shortness of temper is not the cause of his decline; but 
it is one thing about Oedipus that makes him a character with whom 
we can identify.’* 

Both epics enhance practical wisdom in relation to emotions and 
passions in general. Emotions often assail and deceive even the best of 
sages, but they have their uses. There is Valmiki, who curses a hunter 
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for shooting down a bird which is sporting with its mate, then, in 
remorse, he suddenly marvels at the beautiful metre in which he has 
uttered the curse and is divinely inspired to compose the Ramayana 
in that metre.*4 Sages tripped by sudden flashes of desire and anger 
provoke laughter. Vishwamitra’s ongoing feud with Vasishta leads him 
to do ridiculous things, such as creating a parallel universe to accommo- 
date king Trisanku, who wanted to ascend to heaven with his body. 
And yet Vishwamitra’s flashes of anger and desire make him a favourite 
figure—a person one can identify with because he is as ‘easily appeased 
as provoked’. Emotions also reveal our deepest attachments and vul- 
nerabilities and clarify who we are and what we can become.* 


The Subtleties of Dharma 


Discerning what is good and right and acting accordingly turns out 
to be difficult and complex, and again involves practical reasoning. 
Dharma encompasses the actual norms, duties, virtues, and goods as 
well as customs of a community.*° What one ought to do is a function 
of one’s caste, family usage, stage of life (student, householder, forest- 
dweller or renunciant), and so on. Often, these different duties come 
into conflict with one another and the moral texts advise looking to the 
conduct of those revered for their wisdom and conduct. Discussions 
on moral dilemmas and breaches of dharma partly account for the 
great appeal of the Hindu epics; many are the occasions when ‘good 
and honest men and women must choose between two equally justi- 
fiable, but contrary, courses ofaction . . .’4” Rajaji asserts that there can 
be no single moral standard by which one can judge the many dilem- 
mas and breaches of dharma that occur in the epics. 

And yet these dilemmas and breaches have been extensively discussed 
and judged in traditional ethical discourses, both in philosophy and 
folklore. Was it right for Yudhisthira to lie? Was it right for Arjuna to 
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kill Karna when his chariot was steeped in mud? Was it right for Rama 
to kill Vali from the rear? These and other questions have shaped moral 
reasoning about diverse duties to family, caste, oneself, and humanity 
at large. Especially in the Mahabharata, Krishna emphasizes that 
dharma is subtle and mysterious. Yudhisthira is caught between the 
principle of telling the truth and the principle of justice that required 
him to win the war: the utter humiliation of Draupadi and denial of 
his modest demand for land could only be redeemed that way.*® And 
he lied to Drona for the sake of victory in the war. Thus the epitome 
of truth-telling compromises on his principle at a crucial juncture. 
Arjuna, the epitome of nobility, kills Karna when the latter is unarmed 
and is trying to extricate his chariot wheel. Bhima, about to lose to 
Duryodhana, strikes him in the thigh, violating the rules of the game. 

Faced with the dilemma of the war itself, Balarama chose not to 
participate but that course was not open to all. Rajaji was not very 
sympathetic to this option. He often cited Burke's dictum that it is suf- 
ficient for the triumph of evil that good men should do nothing. He 
emphasized that good and honest men face moral dilemmas when they 
venture into the world of action; their solutions need not conform to 
a single moral pattern but reflect their individual personalities.” 


Dharma is often subtle (sookshma) as Bhishma said . . . It is easy to 
grasp a general principle of right conduct but often one can go wrong 
in the application of it. If dharma had been rigidly applied, Vali would 
have triumphed and Sugriva liquidated. Duryodhana would have van- 
quished Bhima and wickedness would have triumphed. Balarama com- 
mitted just this mistake which our delegate at the U.N. has committed.” 


He was referring to the Indian delegate’s initial decision not to parti- 
cipate in the UN debate on the Tibet Resolution in 1959. Waghorne 
has pointed out that Rajaji may also have been justifying his own 
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support for the Second World War effort, as against Gandhi, Nehru, 
and others, who opposed it.! 

In the battle examples of Duryodhana and Vali, the rules of war are 
broken for a greater good. Does this mean that the ends justify the 
means? As Krishna reminds Duryodhana—who has rebuked the 
former for his role in all the devious methods deployed to defeat his 
forces—all the deceptions and lapses you charge us with were forced 
on us by reason of your wicked conduct.” Krishna also pacifies an 
enraged Balarama thus: “You should, before condemning Bhima, take 
into account all the wrongs that the Kauravas have done to the Panda- 
vas. Nothing but error can result if one proceeds to judge conduct 
without taking into account the chain of events leading up to it. You 
cannot snatch a particular act out of its context and proceed to give 
judgement on it alone without gross injustice.’ Thus, it is not as 
simple as saying that the ends justify the means. The end in this case, 
defeating Duryodhana, could not have been achieved by fair means, 
for he was invincible in battle. Unfair means were the victors’ last 
resort. And the end was dictated by a whole series of unjust and evil acts 
perpetrated by Duryodhana, who lusted for war from the very begin- 
ning. The end only ‘excuses’ the means, as Isaiah Berlin puts it in the 
context of Machiavelli.°* While evoking sympathy for Duryodhana’s 
unfair defeat, Rajaji also highlights the overpowering greed and hatred 
that dominates him. For Duryodhana dies only after his heart is 
gladdened by Aswatthama’s slaughters of the Pandava army and their 
sleeping children. Thus, while it was unfair to attack his thigh, Krish- 
na’s advice is to recall the foul deeds perpetrated by Duryodhana, so 
that Bhima’s act is judged in its proper light. 

What about Ramas killing of Vali from behind a tree while the latter 
was already engaged in combat with Sugriva? Vali, as he lay dying, ac- 
cuses Rama of cowardice. Tradition has it that Vali could not have been 
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killed in a face-to-face encounter because of the ‘protective virtue of 
Indra’s necklace’.°? But this does not justify Vali being killed, for he had 
not offended Rama in any way. Here, the end itself is in dispute. Rajaji 
hints that Rama's being an avatar does not excuse his action in this 
instance: ‘when God takes a lower and limited form by His own ordi- 
nance, limitations follow and we should not be confused thereby.’*° 
Rama was bound by the promise he had made to Sugriva in exchange 
for assistance in the effort to trace Sita. 

Besides the breaking of war codes, the epics depict the conflicting 
pulls of duty. Was it proper for Yudhisthira to stake Draupadi after he 
had lost himself? Was it right of Vibheeshana to abandon his brother 
Ravana in his hour of need? Rajaji lauds Vibheeshana: “When an evil 
is being perpetrated the friends of the evil doer face a difficult problem. 
Some are constrained against their better judgment to espouse the 
wrong cause through gratitude for past kindness, a sense of loyalty or 
affinities of blood. Others think it their duty to try and reform the 
sinner... and if they fail, they part company with the sinner, rather 
than abandon dharma...’ In contrast, Kumbhakarna, another 
brother of Ravana, points out the latter's error in abducting Sita and 
yet does not abandon his filial duty and fights for a ‘lost cause’. Accord- 
ing to Rajaji, he followed ‘ordinary morality’, which is a ‘simple 
thing’.’® While praising Kumbhakarna’s selfless loyalty, Rajaji hinted 
that Vibheeshana who abandons his brother must be judged according 
to a ‘higher morality’. He remonstrated with his brother, tried to 
reform him, and after seeing that the latter would not relent, left him. 
‘Higher morality may also work for Yudhisthira’s lying to Drona, but 
not his staking Draupadi in the dice game. 

However, this distinction between lower and higher morality is 
vague: would Rama's obedience to his father represent a lower level of 
morality? Or does the renunciation of his kingdom make it superior? 
Did Kumbhakarna not display selfless devotion to his brother? One 
sign of following a higher morality is, it appears, when it is clear that 
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one is not gaining in the process. But of course there are complications 
here as well: it is not so clear in Vibheeshana’s case that he will gain 
nothing, for if Rama were to defeat Ravana he would be crowned 
king. As Rajaji points out: ‘there is nothing wrong in ambition for all 
people cannot be like Bharata.’”? Thus, in some cases such as that of 
Vibheeshana, where filial piety is disrupted, one must look to whether 
there were just causes and use practical reason, rather than abstract 
norms of selflessness, in judging deviations. 

Rajaji’s treatment of Rama and Krishna as avatars is illuminating 
in this respect. Rama is judged and found wanting, but not Krishna. 
There are several reasons for this; a weak reason is that Rama acts on 
his own while Krishna gets others to act through timely counsel; a 
stronger one is that Rama's epoch is more ethical and therefore his 
actions more culpable than those performed in Krishna’s epoch, when 
dharma was tottering on two legs. Finally, and most importantly, 
Rama acts as a human who is unaware of his divine mission, while 
Krishna's ‘divinity scintillates through a cloud of very human charac- 
teristics’, revealing his “high purposefulness’. This renders the task of 
judging complex and difficult. For here is a god who knows all but does 
not hasten to prevent the evil wrought by human beings themselves. 
In fact, he is absent at crucial times, be it at the fatal game of dice 
or Aswatthama’s night of massacre.°° Towards the close of the epic, 
Krishna is taken to task by the sage Utanga and hints that, as Time, he 
only worked out what the Kauravas brought upon themselves, thwarting 
his many efforts to avert war.°! Ramais all too human and conventional 
in obeying his father, chasing a golden deer that cannot be, grieving at 
the separation from his wife, depending on friends and strangers for 
help, and finally doubting his wife's fidelity if only to prove to the large 
monkey army that she was worth the war. Rama's morality of keeping 
a promise is formalistic, be it in the case of abandoning his right to rule 


or killing Vali to keep his word to Sugriva.© 
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‘Traditional wisdom has underscored the idea that genuine moral 
dilemmas arise and will be variously resolved according to the context 
and character of particular agents. As Badrinath Chaturvedi observes, 
‘the question is not merely of finding a way out; but whatever criterion 
one might adopt with a view to resolving the dilemma, it would still 
be relativistic, and must therefore form part of the dilemma.’® But this 
relativism does not mean that anything goes: the texts are clear that 
‘one met moral retribution if one violated any important moral prin- 
ciple.’°4 Yudhisthira’s chariot, which moved a few inches above ground 
on account of the charioteer’s moral excellence, is grounded after his 
perjury and he suffers remorse after the victory. Thus, shame and guilt 
are the price paid for resolving moral dilemmas one way or another. 
Ina ‘bold variation’, as he calls it, Rajaji has Tara, Vali’s monkey queen, 
warn Rama that ‘though you may get Sita back, something tells me that 
the wrong you have done will prevent your possessing her.’ 

By realizing that even great and good men cannot be virtuous all the 
time, we become tolerant and moderate in moral conduct and judge- 
ment. And by seeing how the best of men and women may fall on ac- 
count of momentary anger or passion, we recognize what Martha 
Nussbaum calls the ‘fragility of goodness’. By debating and reflecting 
upon the dilemmas and breaches of dharma, we cultivate and sharpen 
our faculty of judgement. We learn to judge and apply general prin- 
ciples to particular circumstances more or less felicitously. In the pro- 
cess, we also learn to identify and discriminate between the relevant 
particulars of action. These exercises enhance our practical reason, 
which enables us to choose and act ethically in challenging contexts. 
All this is possible only if we are emotionally moved by stories, wonder 
about the actions depicted in them, and learn to interpret and judge 
them with experience. This seems to be the overall purposiveness with- 
in Rajaji’s retellings of the epics. 
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Women of India Will Not Give Up 
the Sita Story 


Rajaji admitted that the unjust trials to which Sita is condemned by 
Rama offend all our ideas of justice; the women of India will not give 
up on this story for it holds in its sad features so much that a woman 
has to suffer in India.°° He did not entertain the possibility that the Sita 
story may also appeal to women because it depicts an idyllic forest 
sojourn of more than twelve years away from in-laws.°” Nor does he 
consider the fact that Draupadi’s story was equally powerful among 
certain sections of Indian society and cherished for showing moral 
strength and a capacity to endure suffering in a woman. 

Rajaji was aware of the many folk versions of the Ramayana besides 
the canonical ones by Valmiki, Kamban, and Tulsidas. Wherever rele- 
vant, he pointed to their differences, such as Kamban’s depiction of 
Tara as a chaste widow, or Tulsidas’s view that a fake Sita was abducted 
by Ravana. He was also clear that many of the episodes must have been 
circulating among people before they were composed by the great 
poets. He gave the examples of Sita’s fire trial or exile and the killing 
of Vali. He argued that the variations reflected extant customs and usa- 
ges, and imagination and great flexibility of mind can serve us in 
figuring out the merits and defects in these.° It is not clear if he noted 

the absence of Sita’s fire trial and her abandonment in the Rama story 
in the Mahabharata. 

Rajaji ‘revised’ the Uttara Kanda of the Ramayana. In his version, 
Sita, after the trial by fire, refuses to return with Rama to Ayodhya since 
‘he dealt with her like a mere mortal’. She also reminds him that she 
is divine and cannot spend her life with a mere king and adds that she 
would rather spend some time with the sages before returning to 
her lord. She even advises him to make a golden image of herself for 
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company, an image that no evil can steal.” Though Rajaji carefully 
ascribed Sita’s bold move to her being a goddess who would not tole- 
rate being treated like a mere mortal, her strong words capture the 
sentiments of many women wronged by their husbands. Interestingly, 
when she should be returning as queen, and giving birth to princes and 
princesses as mortal queens do, she goes to dwell in the forest with 
Valmiki, who advises her to adopt two boys, Lava and Kusa. 

In another story, Rajaji presented a more earthly Sita, one who is 
anxious about her chastity. Here she forces Lakshmana to leave her 
alone in the forest by saying ‘unspeakable words’, insulting his honour- 
able motives.’! Later, she regrets her action and dreams of a meeting 
where she apologizes and says, “Yes, I was wrong-headed. But was it 
right of you to leave me alone like that?’ Kaikeyi, Dasaratha’s youngest 
and favourite wife, is also depicted as ‘weak like any other woman’, in 
that her good feeling and culture and keen intellect are overwhelmed 
by obstinacy and insecurity.”* Rajaji here reinforces the stereotype of 
ordinary women as suspicious and emotional creatures; only when 
they have extraordinary knowledge are women able to assert themselves. 

In contrast, Periyar tried to subvert both the divine and the human 
Sita by picking up precisely the details which made her extraordinary— 
being born of mother earth is only a euphemism for a castaway whose 
origins are unknown; not being married until after puberty is due to 
the suspicious circumstances of her birth; at 25, she marries Rama, 
who is only 6; when Rama advises that she should stay with Bharata, 
she accuses him of impotence and of wanting her to commit adultery 
with Bharata; she is vain and will not discard her jewels even in the 
forest; she dislikes and disobeys her mother-in-law; after driving out 
Lakshmana with humiliating words, she is impressed by Ravana’s 
description of her beauty and lets herself go, only to plead later that 
though she cannot account for her body but her mind had been de- 
voted only to Rama; her treading fire is no miracle since even rogues 
and prostitutes do it; since she admits to Lakshmana that she was four 
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months’ pregnant when being abandoned in the forest only a month 
after Rama’s coronation, she must have been pregnant by Ravana.’ 
Well matched to her is Periyar’s Rama, who was born of suspicious 
goings-on during the horse sacrifice, killed innocent women, maimed 
Soorpanagai, killed Vali, and accepted Vibheeshana knowing that 
he was a traitor.’4In Periyar’s interpretation it is ‘cunning Brahmins’ 
who elevate such a ‘dishonest, impotent, unworthy and characterless 
fellow as god.’ 

After this incisive exposition, Periyar admits that his “CID” report 
is not meant to degrade Sita but to show that she is only an imaginary 
character, and all too human and base rather than superhuman. 
(According to Rajaji, such a detective police mentality was rooted in 
hatred and barren, heartless cleverness.’”) Referring to Rajaji’s Tamil 
rendering of the Ramayana under the title ‘Chakravarthi Tirumagan’ 
(Emperor's Son), Periyar complained that ‘even Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar, the author of the book “Emperor’s son” has not satisfactorily 
explained for the above defects.’”° As Periyar’s scandalous plays became 
popular, Rajaji who was then chief minister, felt compelled to use the 
police to break up clandestine performances and organize a Ramayana 
Protection Committee.’” Without naming anyone, he remarked wryly 
that ‘if they [critics] exhibit the virtues of Rama and add to these more 
virtues and greater flawlessness, who can complain?’’® Interestingly, 
Periyar did not question the virtues themselves, but only that Rama 
and Sita were paragons of virtue; he did not reject chastity itself, but 
argued that a woman's chastity (celebrated in Tamil culture as karpu 
and a source of woman's power) is her own business, and not some- 
thing mortgaged to men.”” 
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The splendour of Periyar’s radicalism often obscures Rajaji’s cautious 
defence of the Sita story; he did not espouse chastity tests and hinted 
that women are subject to untold sufferings because of the valorization 
of chastity. He was clear that ‘it is no sin or shame to an innocent wo- 
man if a villain behaves like a brute. Yet, mistakenly, we in this country, 
look on the violence of a brute as causing a blemish to the woman's 
purity.’®° Rajaji is gentle with Ahalya, who yielded to desire even 
though she knew that the person in her husband’s guise was Indra, king 
of the gods. Rajaji observed that the honest ones who go astray should 
evoke our sympathy; though it is ‘the way of the world—but it is not 
right—to condemn in strong terms casual lapses of the virtuous, while 
tolerating habitual wrong-doers.’*! This is, of course, still rather a long 
way from rejecting chastity as a cultural value or affirming a woman's 
sexual freedom. 

Though Rajaji does not admit this, his elevation of Bharata, Laksh- 
mana, Hanuman, Vibheeshana, Tara, and Sita suggests that ‘higher 
morality’ or ‘right’ may sometimes require that we break ranks with a 
mother or brother or peers or husband. At the same time, he impresses 
upon us that questioning customs and conventions is wise and desir- 
able only when one is not purely self-interested and when one is, even 
if only vaguely, aware of the divine source of one’s own being and that 
of others. In Rajaji’s version, Sita abandons Rama because he behaved 
like a ‘mere mortal’ and not for the sake of her freedom, though that 
is a byproduct of her act. Even though this line of thinking is not 
exciting, it stems the tide of reductionism which sees everything in her 
as mere convention and therefore the woman as open to unlimited 
change. Rajaji judges the chastity test to be offensive, but he does not 
therefore reject all conventions as groundless. This prudence partly 
accounts for his cautious variation on the Sita story. 


The Sanctity of Friendship 


Towering above all other virtues, friendship is the indispensable 
condition of a good life in the epics. Krishna's friendship with Arjuna 
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and Rama's with Hanuman exemplify some aspects of a perfect rela- 
tionship. As Rama puts it when Vibheeshana seeks service and sanc- 
tuary: ‘if a man comes as a friend, how can I reject him?’®? If Ravana 
himself were to come, Rama says he would not reject him. Rajaji 
emphasized that this trait is not just based on policy but constitutes the 
essence of divine grace. While courage, honesty, moderation, and filial 
piety are important, friendship as a generous reaching out to one who 
appeals is supreme. 

_ Throughout the Mahabharata, the question of whether friendship 
is possible only between equals is raised and subtly negated in the 
Drona—Drupada, Duryodhana—Karna, and Krishna—Arjuna relation- 
ships. In the Drona—Drupada story, Drupada refuses to acknowledge 
his childhood friend Drona after becoming king, saying that only 
equals can be friends. An offended Drona gets his disciples to defeat 
Drupada, conquers his kingdom, spares his life, and returns half his 
kingdom so that they can be friends as equals. Duryodhana is a gener- 
ous friend, for when Karna is taunted as a charioteer’s son after he has 
matched Arjuna’s skills and challenged the latter to single combat, 
Duryodhana instantly grants him a kingdom and crowns him king 
of Anga.®? 

The crown jewel is of course Krishna's friendship with Arjuna, 
which is celebrated as the archetype of the divine—human relationship. 
This friendship has also, however, troubled discerning minds. Balarama 
openly says that Krishna's affection for Arjuna has misled him into 
approving the war.*4 As J.L. Mehta has noted, Krishna seeks Arjuna 
first, makes gestures of friendship, advises him to abduct his own sister, 
and is delighted when Arjuna freely chooses him over his army.°? And 
when Arjuna explains that he chose an unarmed Krishna to prove that 
he too can win single-handed against the might of the whole world, 
Krishna is pleased.®° Given that Rajaji presents him as Sri Krishna or 
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Lord Krishna, it is likely that this friendship between a god and hu- 
man seized and moved him powerfully. He often recalled Krishna's 
easy accessibility (soulabhya) and his famous Bhagavad Gita promise: 
‘Believe in me as the sole refuge, cast aside all doubt and come unto 
Me. I shall save you from all sins. This is truth, my friend. Cast off 
your fear.’8” 

Rama's friendship with Hanuman is even more fascinating, for it 
shows the dependence of god-man ona monkey. Hanuman’s sweet and 
apt speech, miraculous acts, and superlative astuteness pave the way for 
Rama's victory over Ravana. In not knowing his own strength and 
delivering more than was asked of him, he is like god himself. There 
can be nothing more charming then his antics to meet Ravana; when 
the latter was outraged at his wise counsel and had his tail burnt, 
Hanuman leaps off the mansions and sets Lanka on fire. Rama is glad 
when Hanuman agrees with him that Vibheeshana must be accepted, 
for ‘a good man is glad when a friend’s opinion supports his decision 
on a question of duty.’8® Rama is saddened that he cannot reward 
Hanuman adequately for the supreme joy he has brought him through 
success. It is a simple pearl necklace that Sita garlands him with that 
Hanuman regards as a supreme gift. 

Again and again, the epics suggest that friendship has little to do 
with equality of wealth or virtue. It is, rather, about gratuitous giving 
based on spontaneous affection towards someone who appeals. Rajaji 
often recalled how his friend Navaratna Rama Rao, acollege-mate who 
was older and brighter, had responded positively to his awkward 
request for friendship in college. They had both enjoyed what Johnson 
called the ‘gentle flows of guiltless joys’, reading and talking about great 
books. In Rajaji’s words, ‘the hearts of good men meet and instantly 
come together. As the Kural says, the spontaneous mutual attraction 
of two hearts and not long acquaintance creates friendship . . .’°? In 
his view, the art of friendship was governed by a spiritual law that was 
both simple and taxing. 
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Neither effort nor mutual advantage but unsolicited friendliness 
towards the other is the surest way to gain trust and friendship. Friend- 
ship implies being responsive to the unexpected sources that nourish 
and provoke us to act freely and gratuitously. Here, the sun as that 
which gives forth freely to one and all is the paradigm, alongside the 
mother. The helping forces, be it a bird or a monkey or a humble 
boatman orevena rakshasi, compel humans and gods to respond with 
generosity. 

Rajaji skipped the didactic issues that arise in ordinary friendships 
based on utility and mutual self-interest. While one must respond 
spontaneously, is practical reason not necessary in friendship? For 
instance, can one be friends with a hedonist or an absolute utilitarian? 
Does not politics mostly foster utilitarian friendships? While aware of 
these problems, Rajaji suggests that the law of friendship can soften 
utilitarian calculations and ideological differences. Periyar, Annadurali, 
Kamaraj Nadar, who were all his political opponents at one time or an- 
other, were also his friends. Kamaraj recalled that Rajaji would go up 
to most people unasked and unannounced; he was far above likes and 
dislikes, differences of opinion and age; he had the rare quality of res- 
pecting man as man.” He followed Samuel Johnson’s advice that a 
man should keep his ‘friendship in constant repair’.”! 

In his writings and conduct, Rajaji approached the public that he 
sought to educate as a friendly teacher. Aristotle pointed out that loy- 
ing is more characteristic of friendship than being loved; a statesman 
delights in benefiting the city and its people. ”” It was noted that Rajaji 
did not defer much to public opinion and often preferred to forgo 
power. It is also true that he set forth reasonable arguments in and out 
of power. Whether he was listened to or not, he wrote about a wide 
range of public issues. He regarded his epic retellings as public ser- 
vice: these retellings are proof, if proof were needed, that precisely 
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because he did not defer to public opinion, he was keen to educate it. 
And though there is no direct causal link between Rajaji’s love of the 
epics and his statesmanship, there is no doubt either of the moral 
subcurrents in the epics that underlie so many of his political actions 
and advice. The epics refined his practical wisdom, caused in him a 
reasonable love of his own language, religion, and culture, and gave a 
distinctive accent to his disposition to courage and friendliness in 
politics. 

A substantial lack in Rajaji’s renderings is his complete neglect of 
modern scholarship on the epics. He refutes ‘prejudices’, such as the 
view that rakshasas or asuras represent certain tribes or races, as base- 
less.?> He does not acknowledge that the epics record and build upon 
certain identifiably historical and political conflicts and events. For 
instance, Drona depriving young Eklavya of his thumb, or Karna 
being cursed by one and all, are not merely moral stories, they also 
mirror class and caste conflict. Rajaji ignores these sociological and 
historical aspects for fear that the spiritual and moral aspects will be 
lost; he does not value these for their politically radical potential, for 
their possible reappropriation and deployment against social evils 
such as untouchability. 


”3 C, Rajagopalachari, Ramayana, p. 41. 
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Rajajis Theocentric Liberalism 


recorded by the famous musician M.S. Subbulakshmi, Rajaji 

asserted that ‘the way of devotion is not different from the way 
of knowledge or jnana . . . knowledge when it fully matures becomes 
bhakti... To think that jnana and bhakti, knowledge and devotion 
are different from each other is ignorance. If Adi Samkara himself, who 
drank the ocean of jnana as easily as one sips water from the palm of 
one’s hand, sang in his later years hymns to develop devotion, it is 
enough to show that knowledge and devotion, jnana and bhakti are 
one and the same.’ Whether via the moving Tamil hymn he composed, 
‘No Regrets Have I, Govinda’, also sung by Subbulakshmi, or his 
succinct summaries of the Bhagavad Gita and the Upanisads, or his 
short stories, Rajaji argued that devotion or bhakti could be as easy as 
sipping water from the palm of one’s hand. 

I explore here the diverse sources and facets of Hindu spirituality in 
Rajaji’s work, paying special attention to his devotional Hinduism. 
Though he wrote about religion in the abstract as involving a belief in 
God and an immortal soul, he was more at home with the myths, sym- 
bols, and practices of Hinduism. I highlight the individualistic, 
particularistic, emotional, and worldly aspects of devotional Hinduism 
that he emphasized. Tolerance, charity, humility, and compassion were 
the virtues that ordinary devotion inspired. Rajaji’s short stories, de- 
picting the redeeming impact of ordinary devotion, were attacked by 
Dravidian rationalists, such as Annadurai, as being confusing and 
cowardly. These critics direct us to the dissonance between modern 
reason and traditional religion. Since he was aware of this dissonance, 
why did Rajaji persist in elevating popular religion? How did religion 


| ntroducing the famous Bhaja Govindam of Adi Samkaracharya 
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aid morality and politics? While exploring these questions, I argue that 
his own politics, at its best, was God-centred and is better understood 
in terms of what Dante Germino has called ‘theocentric liberalism’! 


Idol Worship 


Rajaji was unique among modern Indian leaders for invoking God 
as a living presence to be seen and experienced in and through stone 
icons. He did not interpret away the icon as a symbol of some abstract 
ground or an embarrassing part of popular faith. He pointed out that 
all discussion about polytheism or idol worship is like the ‘confused 
noise at a fair’. Once we get into the fair, we do not notice the noise 
but are only intent on asking about the prices of things and striking a 
bargain.” 

In his moving hymn, ‘No Regrets Have I, Govinda’, Rajaji expressed 
the quintessence of Hindu devotionalism.* The intense emotional 
tonality, faith in a chosen deity as mother and father, a keen sense of 
the veil of ignorance that deludes us, a feeling of utter dependence on 
an unseeable but immutable and graceful God, and the joyous behold- 
ing of a deity who shows up in stone idols along with his consorts are 
all captured here. Throughout, he addresses the Lord intimately as 
‘kannaa (my eyes). This affirms the Vaishnavite idea that the Lord ‘des- 
cends’ out of sheer grace into a mere rock on a hill— referring to Sri 
Venkateshwara of T irupati.4 Because of this view, he took a break from 
non-cooperation in 1925 to defend a Harijan devotee who had ‘rushed 
into the temple to see his God’ and been convicted.° 


‘Dante Germino, Beyond Ideology: The Revival of Political Theory, 
pp. 221-2. 

* C. Rajagopalachari, The Ramakrishna Upanishad (Madras: Sri Ramakrishna 
Matha, 1953), p. 34. 

> Gopal Gandhi has translated this hymn. See his ‘Rajaji’s Unknown 
Collaborator’, The Hindu Weekly Magazine (Chennai), 22 December 2002, 
ag 5 

4 Diana L. Eck discusses this Vaishnavite view succinctly in her Darsan: Seeing 

the Divine Image in India (New York: Columbia University Press, 1998), 
pp. 46-51. 
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Popular Hinduism, with its enchanting epics, colourful idols, 
marriage rituals, chariot processions, aesthetic worship, and melodious 
music and dance provided several means of keeping in touch with the 
divine. It was in his view a religion which appealed to the heart through 
stories of scheming gods and goddesses, demon devotees, cycles of cur- 
ses and boons, suffering and redemption. We have seen already that 
Rajaji’s renditions of the Ramayana and Mahabharata endeared him 
to many. Introducing Kamban’s rendering of the Ayodhya episode of 
the Ramayana, he recalled the emotional intensity of the scenes 
depicted therein: Rama's banishment, Dasaratha’s death, and Bharata’s 
grief have shaped poetic imagination and didactic prose for decades.° 
Unlike Valmiki, Kamban speaks of Rama as God incarnate, for the 
people to whom he spoke only knew Rama as such. To ‘undeify’ Rama 
or Krishna, Rajaji claimed, would be futile and ‘positively mischievous.’ 
While one may tell the story of Rama as that of an imperial prince, 
the story would be interesting but will not provide a foundation for 
morality. 

Rajaji favoured popular spirituality because it builds upon the 
worldly life of human beings, especially their filial attachments, 
towards generating a love of God. As in the poetry of the Alvars, a wo- 
man’s attachment towards, and love for, her own family and kin, and 
especially a mother’s love for her child, is the paradigm for love of 
God.? In a charming short story, Rajaji portrayed a small Brahmin boy 
who longs intensely for his dead mother, finds her in a portrait of 
Mother Mary in a church, enjoys her maternal affection every night 
behind a Vinayaka idol, and, when he loses his illusion, converts 
to Christianity and continues his search.” Not God in general but a 


© Kamban was a ninth-century Tamil poet whose rendering of the Ramayana 
is regarded as a classic of Tamil literature. 

7 C. Rajagopalachari, The Ayodhya Canto of Ramayana: As Told by Kamban, 
peo. 

8 Alvars, or ‘those immersed in god’, were Tamil poet-saints of South India 
who lived between the sixth and ninth centuries and espoused ‘emotional de- 
votion to Vishnu-Krishna in their songs of longing, ecstasy, and service. See 
Gavin Flood, An Introduction to Hinduism (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1996), p. 131. 

 C. Rajagopalachari, ‘Royappan’, Stories for the Innocent, pp. 84-90. 
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specific manifestation at a specific location for distinct purposes is the 
focus of devotional love. Imagination and emotions play a vital role 
in this process. However illusory they may be to an outsider, brief and 
passing glimpses of the chosen deity enable a devotee to bear worldly 
attachments, longings, and losses with grace, hope, and humour. 

Further, Vaishnava bhakti affirms everyday acts of waking, bathing, 
dressing, feeding, singing, asking, quarrelling, and sleeping in an ela- 
borate ritualistic ‘playing house with god’.'° According to Ramanuja 
and Pillai Lokacharya, two notable Srivaishnava theologians, God is 
eminently accessible and gracefully allows devotees to take care of him. 
In Sri Ramakrishna Upanishad, Rajaji writes, ‘the image that is wor- 
shipped is not a symbol merely. The God that is everywhere is actually 
present in it. Our ancients considered the image that is worshipped as 
an incarnation in the idol. Just as God becomes incarnate in the stone, 
in the fish, in the boar and in Dasaratha’s son, he becomes incarnate 
in the idol in the temple of Srirangam and other holy places.’!! He ad- 
ded that it is foolish to find fault with those who worship images. 
Unlike Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, who thought that image worship, 
offerings, and pilgrimages are merely symbolic modes fit only for the 
uneducated, Rajaji saw devotional and popular Hinduism as emotion- 
ally fulfilling and accessible. This easy accessibility is also the theme of 
a short story in which a merchant involuntarily calls out ‘Govinda’ as 
he experiences a sharp pain in his knee, after sitting for long count- 
ing his coins, and the dark god appears before him looking like a thief, 
much to his dismay!!? 

Temples and rituals were crucial aids in cultivating devotion. These 
may appear unnecessary and distracting because of their priests and 
beggars, but they function like a scaffolding for the uninitiated. The 
positive, concrete, and passionate devotion to God in multifarious and 
strange forms helps to overcome anthropomorphism: ‘we cannot 
teach a person to revere beauty, if we at the same time habituate him 
to hate women and to treat a rose or jasmine or towers and spires, with 


10 Diana Eck, Darsan: Seeing the Divine Image in India, p. 46. 

1 C, Rajagopalachari, The Ramakrishna Upanishad, p. 55. 
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contempt and disfavour.’!? An abstract awareness of an omnipotent 
being must be concretized in some form of worship in order to mature. 
The throwing open of Hindu temples to lower castes was partly ins- 
pired by this approach to devotion. When Sanatanist Hindus objected, 
Rajaji retorted with the argument that high class philosophically 
minded Hindus who considered temple worship inferior should not 
mind if the temples were opened up—they could worship in their own 
homes. 

Devotion and faith were an individual affair and any regimentation 
or propaganda was anathema to him. He remarked that the congre- 
gational worship encouraged by Gandhi and Vinoba was not in tune 
with the gentler spirit of Hinduism which emphasized individual 
worship.'* However, Rajaji appreciated the effect of mass prayer 
and appealed for prayers to be performed on a particular day in all tem- 
ples, churches, and mosques. In May 1952, when Madras was in the 
grip of drought, the rains miraculously arrived within a day of mass 
prayer.!? 

While devotional literature is full of dramatic and transgressive acts, 
Rajaji identified more with non-dramatic and simple actions that 
signify ordinary devotion. Here again he was influenced by the Alvar 
poets who elevate not only the erotic love of Radha but also the mater- 
nal love of foster-mother Yashoda. In fact, erotic love seldom figures 
in Rajaji’s short stories, and when it does it is invariably deluding, - 
especially for men, and leads them to neglect filial and marital duties. 
For Rajaji, maternal love alone is natural and the ideal to be imitated.!° 
He justified this with the argument that a mother’s love involves vigil- 
ance, discrimination, and piety. Nonetheless, he concluded his Rama- 
krishna Upanishad with the story of Yasoda anxiously asking Radha, 
‘Where is my Gopala?’ and Radha saying, “Close your eyes and 


meditate on Gopala. You will see him at once.’!’ The sensuous, erotic, 


'3 C. Rajagopalachari, ‘A Fallacy About Religion’, Swarajya, 19 October 1957. 

14 Monica Felton, J Meet Rajaji, p. 56. 
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and transgressive love of Radha is most powerful but also most treache- 
rous, not because of any fear of sexuality, as is alleged, but out of con- 
cern for our all-too-fragile bodies and souls. The dialectic of intense 
longing, union, and separation embodied by the Radha archetype calls 
for an emotional and physical strength that is rare. All too often, the 
erotic path leads to the abuse of bodies by pretenders. Ramakrishna 
himself counselled the attitude ofa child or parent or female friend and 
considered that of the bride or groom or spouse most difficult and 
dangerous. Of course, these filial attitudes are also difficult, for God's 
presence is not always evident and moments of doubt and separation 
are inevitable. 

Rajaji was interested in another kind of transgressive aspect, one 
that tames our worldly ego and sense of superiority. Before God, 
ordinary distinctions of high and low, pure and impure, master and 
slave must blur and dissolve. The devotee must become a slave wor- 
shipping at the deity’s feet, eating leftovers, and becoming the lowest 
of the low. For Kamban, Bharata is the ideal devotee/bhakta who 
chooses Rama's sandals (paduka) as ‘crown and blessing’ (this has also 
been celebrated in a thousand exquisite verses by another renowned 
southern Vaishnava, Sri Vedanta Desika). Thus, Rajaji recalled how 
certain cobblers had been moved to swear that they would never touch 
toddy using a pair of old worn-out sandals in the name of the leather 
that fed them.'® He added that since leather embodies the bread and 
faith of poor cobblers, one must tread lightly and reverentially in them. 
The shock of this story on his orthodox upper-caste Tamil readers, 
who probably shunned leather, cannot be underestimated. 


Rajaji, Annadurai, and Periyar on 
Everyday Hinduism 


For Dravidian rationalists, such stories bespoke confusion, cleverness, 
and cowardice. According to Annadurai, who was also a litterateur, 
Rajaji’s attempt at rationalizing faith was as futile as trying to charm 
a dead snake to dance. In 1955 he analysed a short story that resembled 
Rajaji’s style; in the story, a writer sees some poor people worshipping 


'8 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘A Pair of Sandals’, Stories for the Innocent, pp. 248— 
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bricks and is touched by their devotion; while his wife laughs at them, 
the writer asks if her own temple deities are not also made of stone. She 
replies that temple icons are sanctified with mantras whereas the bricks 
are not; he replies that true devotion has to do with the heart. But when 
he sees the same people pulling down the bricks and attendant para- 
phernalia in a drunken stupor, the writer is disillusioned; fortunately 
for him, they restore the tent when they are sober and he approaches 
them, speaks gently, and gets them to swear by their brick-god that they 
will not drink again. The story apparently closes with the observation 
that Marx was wrong to regard religion as the opiate of the masses.!? 
Annadurai argued in his analysis that ‘Achariyar’s’ stories too raise 
serious questions but end up seeking refuge in traditional religion.”° 
He pointed out that Rajaji himself neither went to temples nor wor- 
shipped idols nor wore the caste mark yet encouraged people to con- 
tinue in their devotional ways. He accused Rajaji of being hypocritical, 
confused, and intoxicated with religion. He conceded that the poor 
brick-worshippers of the story may have had genuine faith, but it was 
not very useful in improving them materially or morally. When they 
swear not to drink, it is not their faith that moves them but the writer’s 
rational advice to them not to drink. 

Annadurai’s interpretation may be accurate from the viewpoint of 
rationalism, but it misses the spirit of such stories. Rajaji’s tone is often 
ironic: he mocks conventional piety for its hypocrisy or hollowness. As 
Allan Bloom has pointed out: “Real irony has a lot to do with the virtue 
missing in modern thought, moderation. It is the tone of superiority 
politely exposing inferiority without wounding it, leaving things in 
their place while nevertheless understanding them. It is a certain art of 
deception, the mode of radical thought that accepts the conventional 
life while itself remaining free. Irony flourishes on the disproportion 
between the way things are and the way they should be while accepting 
the necessity of this disproportion.) Rajaji’s creed, in line with this 
mode, is one of gentle persuasion over overt rejection; he follows the 


') Perarigyar Annadurai, Thambikku Annavin Kadithangal (Letters to a 
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Gita’s advice on not disturbing the people in their ways but appealing 
to their reason and emotion in re-tuning their devotion. Without 
disrespect, he exposes prejudices and evokes their sense of shame and 
injustice. He tries to suggest the limitations of conventional piety by 
showing its inner contradictions and provoking practitioners to reflect 
on their blind spots. His stories reflect Samuel Johnson's advice that to 
make a deep impression one must preach in a ‘homely manner. . . to 
insist against drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the 
noblest faculty of man, would be of no service to the common people: 
but to tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and shew 
them how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to make a deep im- 
pression.” In some short stories, he presents Brahmin mothers who 
are god-fearing and courageous but cruel in their attitude towards 
outcastes. When a struggling widowed Brahmin mother finds out that 
her only son was attacked by monkeys and was saved by the presence 
of mind of a Harijan boy, she exclaims: “Oh, God! What shall I do? You 
have come near the kitchen! O wicked wretches!’ and throws firewood 
at one of the boys, injuring him.”? Subsequently, the mother dies and 
her son, after much wandering, returns to his native place as a doctor. 
When the Harijan who had saved him brings his wife (she has been 
severely beaten up for stealing water), the doctor sees in her his dead 
mother paying for her past sins, and so nurses her back to health. The 
Gandhian moral of the story could scarcely have been lost on Rajaji’s 
many Brahmin female readers. 

A contrast to Rajaji here, as in so many other spheres, is Periyar, who 
unambiguously called for smashing clay idols in the marketplace 
rather than entering temples.** Hinduism had to be destroyed to get 
rid of the caste system; temple cults and idolatry reinforced caste 
marks, the sacred thread, brahminic tufts, and polygamy via attributing 


*2 James Boswell, Life of Johnson, p. 325. 
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these to the gods and thus sanctified the caste order; for Periyar, this 
made the formless Christian and Muslim gods preferable.” Hindu 
gods and religion on the other hand had to be destroyed to restore 
humanity to non-Brahmins. Curiously, assuaging fears in various 
quarters against one such public idol-smashing programme in 1953, 
Periyar clarified that replicas of various temple idols would be smashed 
and not the ones in the sanctums. Rajaji did not take any action against 
such iconoclasm when he was chief minister, but in 1957, when Peri- 
yar took things further and began inciting people to kill Brahmins and 
burn their houses, even Kamaraj’s patience came to an end: Periyar was 
accused and sentenced at Tiruchy (he spent most of his sentence in a 
hospital) .7° 

Annadurai, after becoming Madras chief minister in 1967, ended 
up steering a pragmatic course in this regard. When a dispute arose 
over the display of deities in a government office, his DMK government 
issued a circular calling for the removal of pictures of gods and goddes- 
ses, which in turn caused a furore. Annadurai was caught in a dilemma: 
he clarified that if a good number of government officials thought the 
circular need not be acted upon, or if public opinion was sufficiently 
negative, he was willing to reconsider the matter.*’ Some pictures were 
removed—only to be soon replaced. Similarly, Karunanidhi, the film 
script writer who became chief minister after Annadurai’s death, dis- 
avowed the DMK’s link with Periyar’s anti-God campaigns.” Clearly, 
Periyar’s rationalism, being intolerant of all religions for perpetrating 
Brahmin hegemony, was politically problematic. Like all rationalists, 
Periyar reduced religion to a set of moral precepts at best, and a bunch 
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of superstitious rituals at worst. He found the moral precepts casteist 
and stifling and the rituals ridiculous. Narendra Subramaniam has 
argued that Periyar’s atheism, iconoclasm, and heresies were contingent 
on faith.”” While denigrating brahminism, Periyar elevated backward 
caste groups that had affirmed Hindu religious beliefs. Periyar’s 
followers mocked Brahmins by sporting names like Ravana Das or 
‘Moodevi’ (which meant ‘the goddess of inauspiciousness’ but mainly 
served as a term of abuse).°° His inversion rituals, such as beginning 
ceremonies at inauspicious hours, adorning deities with slippers, 
showing deities involved in sexual orgies, and so on were not intended 
to secularize as much as shock and loosen the hold of brahminical 
orthodoxy. Moreover, the connection between Dravidianism and 
Tamil devotional strands meant that, instead of Vedic or North Indian 
gods, Tamil deities like Pillayar and Murugan, harvest festivals like 
Pongal, and Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural were elevated and Tamil itself 
iconized as a goddess.?’ Also, Periyar was popular because he grasped 
that traditional religious practice did not speak to a large number of 
young people on account of the dissonance between religion and mod- 
ern science and ideas of liberal freedom. Periyar’s innovative ‘self 
respect’ marriages (where ceremonies celebrated the couple’s free 
choice and assent and included political speeches) were popular be- 
cause they spoke to a longing for freedom. Periyar highlighted the 
disjuncture between modern freedom and traditional religion when 
arguing for an abandonment of the latter. 

Like his ideological adversaries, Rajaji was aware of the fundamental 
contradictions between traditional religion and modern science.*” But 
his view was that such contradictions need to be reconciled, and that 
those who separate politics from morality and religion ‘practice 
deliberate fraud’. A proper delineation of the scope of religion and 
science was required: some of these contradictions arise because reli- 
gion espouses its own astronomy or physics or medicine and science 
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presumes to legislate on spiritual, moral, or political matters.*? At the 
same time, ‘politics, religion and science cannot rest on mutually 
contrary axioms nor can mere expediency of any one of them pass for 
truth unless it is true also in the sense at least of its presenting no 
vulnerable point for attack by reason of inconsistency with established 
truths.’*4 His practical reason, unlike Periyar’s rationalism, did not 
counsel a utilitarian separation of religion, science, and politics. Nor 
did it counsel grand metaphysical reconciliations. His effort was more 
modest: he tried to disclose that some doctrines of religion are neither 
as socially injurious nor as intellectually false as is made out by those 
who champion modern science. It was necessary to remain open to the 
‘beyond’ in the actual practice of the sciences, and interpret select reli- 
gious insights (mainly from Vedanta) in order to show their com- 
patibility with some scientific discoveries. 


On Science and Religion 
He insisted that science need not be opposed to religion or ethics: 


At the extreme edge of advanced science the devotees of that great de- 
partment of knowledge do not fail to see beyond—wherein lies the field 
of the spirit . .. The methodology of science is of course limited to 
material things. But the methodology need not and does not atrophy 
the expanding mind of the true scientist. He cannot but look beyond 
to the causes of where he ultimately ends in his search. By no means 
need we hold the view that science does not develop spiritual values. 
There is no greater tonic for these values than, for instance, a knowledge 
of astronomy or a research into infinite space and time which is asso- 
ciated with it. When men endeavour to establish and extend the power 
and dominion of the human race over the Universe, to use the language 
of Francis Bacon, they cannot fail to recognize the fundamental mys- 
tery of that Universe and its inexplicable nature purely in material 
terms. Spiritual values are not necessarily inculcated by direct precept. 
They are even more effectively inculcated by the indirect extrapolations 
of advanced science.*° 
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By alluding to the ‘extreme edge of advanced science’ rather than ordi- 
nary science he was conceivably thinking of a figure such as Jagadish 
Chandra Bose in Bengal, whose transition from pure science towards 
spiritual nationalism had been widely admired. Certainly, for Rajaji, 
at that level high science opens out to the mysterious universe of the 
infinite and infinitesimal, kindling the wonder and respect for the 
universe manifest in Bose’s career. This was a time of fascinating dis- 
coveries, such as the speed oflight, the fact that the light of the sun takes 
a little over eight minutes to reach the earth, that light from the nearest 
star takes more than four years to reach the earth, and so on.*° Routine 
scientific practice, on the other hand, consisted mostly in the experi- 
mental method, in the discovery of laws of causes and effects, and in 
the open-ended search for truths. He conceives of science as a neutral 
means to investigate nature, with its own standards of what counts as 
valid knowledge: in fact he says that ‘the scientific method must be 
accepted as a model in shaping other disciplines.’*” Yet science lacks 
within itself the sense of what is worth doing. He didn’t like the fact 
that man had landed on the moon, though ‘we cannot blame either 
science or technology for some of us doing things which need not be 
undertaken or should have been left not done.’*8 Ethics and politics 
must enable people to evaluate and decide whether science should be 
deployed to take man to the moon at such an enormous cost. 
Rajaji’s critique of science in fact underestimates the immense chal- 
lenges posed to religion by modern science, for within the worldview 
of hard science it is not only anthropomorphic gods that are rejected 
but anything that lies outside of human reason. Rajaji did not really 
grasp the full force of science’s ‘endeavour to establish and extend the 
power and dominion of the human race over the universe.’ Thinkers 
such as Heidegger have shown that modern science and technology 
proceed to reduce everything, including human beings, into mere 
resources to be manipulated. Modern science, emanating from modern 
reason, does not admit of any final ends but only efficient causes; 
nature and the universe are not full of signs of the divine but mere 
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matter to be effectively used for human ends. The existence of a sense 
of mystery does not in this domain negate or mitigate the desire for 
mastery. Modern science is an expression of the autonomy of modern 
reason, which legislates for itself regarding the objects and ends of 
scientific inquiry. The fact that much remains to be known does not 
lead science to admit that there could be a Supreme Being. That the 
human will cannot be fully rationalized does not lead votaries of this 
modern morality to reject freedom as the end of all action. That mod- 
ern reason itself is only a historical and collective achievement does not 
cause such votaries to accept the equal validity of pre-modern reason. 

Because he does not fully grasp the gigantic implications of science 
in the modern world, Rajaji’s attempts at harmonizing select Vedanta 
notions with modern scientific ideas seem hollow. Consider his claim 
that the law of causality in science was ‘anticipated’ in the Vedanta no- 
tion of karma.*? Modern philosophy of science recognizes the law of 
cause and effect as a product of human reason, not as a divine ordi- 
nance. So also his view that in Vedanta the notion of the gradual 
unfolding of creative power anticipates the modern idea of evolution: 
this notion ignores the transcendentalist nature of the Vedantic source, 
not to mention the wide difference between the experimental methods 
of modern science and the experiential basis of some Vedantic truths. 
Rajajis main objective is to show that divine sovereignty and right 
order, as expounded in Vedanta, are non-anthropomorphic and thus 
less vulnerable to attack from modern sciences such as chemistry and 
biology. Conversely, he argues that Vedanta need not quarrel with 
efforts to investigate and infer the undiscovered laws of nature, for 
‘neither chemistry nor biology exp/ains anything.”*° 

But does Vedanta explain the mysteries of the universe? Here, his 
interpretations of the Bhagavad Gita and the Upanishads are instructive. 


The Gita as a Railway Guide 


Departing from the traditional emphasis on memorizing texts, he 
declared that ‘the Gita is like a railway guide. It is a guide-book for 
the journey of life. You should travel with its help, not commit it to 
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memory.”*! His summaries of the Gita and the Upanishads aim at 
provoking speculative wonder about the body and the soul, about 
the relationship between the two, about life and death, karma and 
moksha: ‘No explanation or theory in regard to the ultimate cause of 
things can be free from objections or difficulties from the rationalist 
point of view. But, on the assumption of an immortal Soul as the basis 
of personality, no theory can be formulated more in conformity with 
the known laws of nature than the Hindu doctrine of karma.’** He 
does not speak of beliefs but of assumptions, the compelling force of 
which is the product of reasoned inquiry. The path advocated is 
neither of unreasoned dogma or mystical experience but the power of 
analogical reasoning. 

In his summary of the Gita, Rajaji plunged straight into the unseen 
but all-pervasive entity of the soul: ‘we should realize that the physical 
body is not the whole reality and that there is an unseen master before 
we can live the true life.’#’ The young reader must acknowledge the 
reality of the soul early in his moral education. Clarifying that the soul 
is not to be confused with thought, emotion, will, or even intelligence, 
he says it resides in the body but is not reducible to any part. It is subtle 
and pervasive, like ether. Individual souls are fragments of the Universal 
Spirit. The latter is said to dwell in the individual soul while not being 
limited by the former. The Universal Spirit vivifies the individual soul 
and the latter vivifies the body: ‘without the aatman, the sareeram is 
but an inert mass. So also the individual aatman would be an inert 
nothing without the antaraatman, which is God. The one and only 
poornam, that which fills and completes everything is God . . 44 Like 
the infinite, which is not affected when a number is subtracted, God 
remains always whole. True to his Vaishnavite identity, he leaned 
towards Ramanuja’s conception of the inseparable relationship be- 
tween body and soul on the one hand, and the universal and individual 
spirit on the other.*? But the soul is distinct from the body and is not 
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easily revealed. Lying concealed like fire in the wood, like oil in sesame 
seed, like ghee in milk, the Supreme Spirit lies concealed, unmanifest. 
Through meditation, truthful conduct, and sense control, the Supreme 
Spirit abiding within oneself can be grasped.*° And divine grace is 
necessary to launch one on the right path and sustain one’s effort. 
Keeping theological subtleties to a minimum, he focused on the law 
of karma that governs individual souls. We see the laws of nature at 
work around us; we infer from this that spiritual entities must also be 
subject to laws, and karma theory articulates that understanding. Are 
the two realms not different from one another? Can we infer from one 
to the other? Is it not fatalistic to assume that the soul is also subject 
to laws? 

Rajaji recognized that the two realms, the material and the spiritual, 
are distinct; yet he was also aware that our knowledge of the spiritual 
must proceed from our knowledge of the known material world. Here 
again, he was relying implicitly on Ramanuja’s method of going from 
the known to the unknown. The soul is subject to laws of cause and 
effect more rigorously than the body in that it operates beyond the 
death of the body: ‘the death of the body does not operate as a bank- 
ruptcy court. 4” Knowing this would be dismissed as fatalistic, he as- 
serted that the karma theory imposes extraordinary responsibility on 
oneself to engage in right action and thought: ‘the theory places one’s 
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evolution in one’s own hands completely and even death does not 
interfere with the progress of effort.’48 Comparing karma to heredity, 
he claimed that only bodies are shaped by heredity, not souls. For ‘a 
father may ruin the son’s body but which soul is to come as that son 
depends on the stage reached in the karmic evolution of that soul.’4? 
However, that the soul is constrained by a ‘karmic load’ is undeniable: 
‘that men are moved by congenital qualities born of previous karma, 
which defeat all efforts at ignoring them, is a teaching to cultivate char- 
ity towards others and serenity in ourselves and not a doctrine of irres- 
ponsibility.°° The fatalistic bias that creeps into the karma doctrine 
also has some use, in that sometimes it is necessary to submit to the 
inevitable and thus gain equanimity.’! But the literal meaning of 
karmaas work must not be forgotten or equated with predetermination, 
he insists. 

A cryptic summary of key doctrines also marks his rendition of 
the Upanishads. He accorded pride of place to the Katha Upanishad 
wherein Naciketas goes to Yama’s kingdom and is instructed about 
death and immortality by the Lord of Death himself. Rajaji highlights 
here the ‘spacious imagination, majestic sweep of thought and almost 
reckless spirit ofexploration.’”°” However, he is not drawn to speculations 
about sacrificial symbolism or ritual formulae. The fascinating ex- 
changes between Yajnavalkya and Gargi or Maitreyi are skipped. There 
is no engagement with the many paradoxical articulations of the rela- 
tionship between the inner spirit and the Supreme Spirit. Nor is there 
an exploration of the dialectical ascent or descent from the one to the 
many. [he famous analogies (oil in sesame seed, fire in the wood, child 
within the womb, the sun and shadows) are used, but not the homo- 
logies between body, cosmos, and soul. Rajaji is explicit that these texts 
attempt to explain by analogy and do not demonstrate postulates that 
can rest only on faith.*’ Thus, analogical reasoning does not prove or 
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explain anything either. Through myths and symbols, it only relates 
things to their ground. As Eric Voegelin points out, mythic and ana- 
logical styles of reasoning illuminate human existence in different 
dimensions, namely, as consciousness of existence from a transcendental 
ground, as the creative ground itself, as our faculty to understand our- 
selves as existing from a ground, as our capacity to articulate it through 
ideas and symbols, as the effort to order existence by the insights 
gained, as the persuasive effort to induce others’ participation, as 
a constituent of society where many are aware of participating in a 
common ground, and so on.4 

In setting forth the main Vedic and Hindu teachings regarding the 
divine nature of the soul, the transcendence of the supreme spirit 
which is unaffected by embodiment, the immanence of the supreme 
spirit in the ‘cave of the heart’, the play of appearances, and so on, Rajaji 
does not pretend to explain but only evoke a sense of mystery. While 
thus reducing the room for inconsistencies with modern science, he 
shows that faith is not devoid of reason; doctrines about the soul or 
God appeal to the intellect through the imagination. Always practical, 
he does not emphasize mystic experience of oneness through yoga or 
meditation. In fact, he discouraged practices oriented to such goals, 
arguing that the brain is a delicate organ which must not be abused for 
solving spiritual mysteries. Just as the eye cannot see itself, the mind 
cannot invert itself beyond a point and excessive introspection can lead 
to mental disorder.” Similarly, he argued that the inordinate holding 
of breath, and such techniques, are harmful and do not lead to spiritual 
experience. 

In sum, Rajaji outlines a subtle religious sensibility which is theo- 
centric—one in which an intimate relationship to the transcendental 
is affirmed. In ‘No Regrets Have I, Govinda’ he articulated the ex- 
perience as one of standing before the Lord joyfully, with the feeling 
of having everything, lacking nothing, and confident of His grace. 
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Even though the Lord descends into icons and stands without a veil, 
he is only dimly visible; only a few can see his splendour, for one is still 
mired in ignorance and isa mere plaything caught up in his maya. And 
yet in the ‘cave of the heart’, one knows His or Her presence. This 
experience reveals the human condition as being in-between the one 
and the many, the immanent and transcendent, of this world and of 
the one beyond. The difference between the devotee and the deity is 
not erased but reaffirmed. In his view the devotional music of India is 
so imbued with this wisdom that it often becomes the ideal vehicle of 
this refined theocentric vision, far surpassing theological learning and 
ritual expertise. 


Morality and Religion 


Rajaji was open to different ways of cultivating a theocentric sensibility. 
Rendering Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations into Tamil, he showed that 
faith could also stem from reasoning about the human condition and 
cosmic order.°® More than changing beliefs, faith was meant to per- 
suade people to act rightly, and sometimes nobly or magnanimously. 
Faith provides the inner strength needed to act morally. Morality 
without religion, he declared, is like ‘calories without vitamins’.?’ The 
key virtues were attachment to the family and respect for elders and 
teachers, hospitality, honesty, chastity, compassion, industriousness, 
fellow-feeling, promise-keeping, a co-operative spirit, and tolerance. 
The foundation for all these virtues is self-control, which in turn 
requires faith. 

Exactly how did religion aid morality? It strengthened the will and 
conscience against temptations and provided the courage to bear 
suffering and sacrifice. When one undeservedly meets failure or loss or 
is assailed by doubt or conflict, faith helps to sustain equanimity and 
maintain loyalty to rules of decency and gentleness. Reason is quite 
capable of furnishing the knowledge of good and bad, but it cannot 
alone shape the will. Intellectual culture does not provide strong 
motives which can overcome weaknesses of will.?® Even if people see 
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that dharma is not practised by all, they must still be able to ‘respect 
dharma, \ove to follow it and fear to disregard it, whatever their actual 
failings and failures in their efforts may be.’ By working on the con- 
science, or antaraatman, religion strengthens the will to follow dharma 
in the face of trials and temptations. 

Relying on the Bhagavad Gita, he argued that religion enabled one 
to act disinterestedly by clarifying the nature of the soul, the world of 
matter and action, and God. He reiterated the Gita teaching that 
action is unavoidable for humans and that certain duties, to which one 
is called by one’s natural fitness and by reason of one’s place in the social 
organization, must be performed unselfishly and attentively.® Religion 
primarily supplies the form and spirit of morality, while the content 
is supplied by tradition, being manifest in one’s diverse duties to 
the family, caste, stage of life, and so on.°! Rajaji admits that such a 
religion, which relies on tradition, just consists in ‘behests of revered 
dead men’ and adds that the behests of dead men are less unpleasant 
than the behests of living men—which is what the government or law 
is.°” For most ordinary people, of course, religious strictures are medi- 
ated through a lived tradition of practices and are not just the behests 
of dead men. In moments of crisis, it is the fear of losing honour among 
peers that works powerfully. There is also the fear of divine or human 
punishment. But in the final analysis the ‘inner voice’ appeals more 
through the law of karma or action. Rajaji pointed out that this doc- 
trine has a civic dimension, in that it provides an inner motivation to 
individuals to regulate their desires and work for the public good. 

Rajaji held that a purely secular morality would be able to do some 
good in cutting out fanaticism, but it would also impoverish the spirit. 
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Like Bertrand Russell, it is possible to hold fast to a humanist faith and 
abhor cruelty, defying both utility and logic. Pointing to the deve- 
lopment of destructive nuclear weapons, he argued that no other ‘de- 
monstration was necessary to show that human welfare does not ap- 
pear to appeal with any degree of force as a result of greater scientific 
knowledge.’® What about the Buddha or Tiruvalluvar, who preached 
morality without religion? Rajaji felt that both succeeded because their 
teachings arose within a religious atmosphere.“ His renditions of 
Marcus Aurelius echo similar ideas about the role of reasoned faith: 
Rajaji was clear that ‘no ethic can hang on itself; it must hang on a 
theory about the Universe.’®? What about new religions eclectically 
put together? These are ‘shoddy’ and as ‘inspiring as index pages or offi- 
cial forms.’°° Just as one must speak a particular and shared language 
to communicate, so also one must follow shared norms, values, and 
symbols. 


Gandhi's Conscience Keeper? 


In relating religion and politics, Rajaji imbibed much from the 
Mahatma, whom he called his ‘master’. Rajaji claimed that while Jesus 
and Tolstoy had put out the idea of non-resistance against evil, it was 
Gandhi who really came up with non-violent resistance as concrete 
practise.°’ Gandhi, deeply fond of Rajaji, once called him his ‘conscience 
keeper’. They were both god-minded and agreed that religion must 
vivify morality and politics. Gandhi’s conception of the first Indian 
satyagraha against the Rowlatt Bills materialized after his visit to Rajaji 
in 1919. Rajaji enthusiastically took up satyagraha.and constructive 
work in the 1920s and 1930s. Gandhi’s moral and spiritual excellence 
inspired him at several points. One memorable instance of this per- 
tains to the time he ordered a dozen rosewood showcases for gifts he 
had received as governor of West Bengal; when his ADC requested him 
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to retain an ivory walking stick for personal use, he refused, saying 
it would only be a lethal weapon for an ordinary man unescorted by 
security guards.® In fact, Rajaji’s affinity with Gandhi shines bright all 
through his speeches as governor of West Bengal, when he repeatedly 
exhorted the fostering of friendship between Hindus and Muslims. 

But there were also subtle differences of approach between the two 
and this became most evident in the 1940s. Gandhi had been in favour 
of unconditional assistance to the British during the First World War, 
when he thought their empire was good, whereas Rajaji wanted to offer 
only conditional assistance.’° By the time of the Second World War, 
Gandhi insisted that non-violence was the only way to combat aggres- 
sion, including Hitler. Here he was in a minority of one. In 1940, as 
the war intensified, Rajaji, as we have seen, persuaded the Congress 
working committee to depart from the Mahatma—who was set on 
civil disobedience—and pass a resolution that the Congress would 
prosecute the war as an ally if Britain granted freedom after the war and 
if an all-party government were formed right away. Gandhi declared 
that he differed fundamentally from Rajaji; the latter could satis- 
fy himself with the illusion of serving the cause of non-violence.’! 
His argument was that even if the British were to succeed with viol- 
ence, they would be no better than Hitler; and that non-violence 
would be more effective against a Japanese invasion than armed resist- 
ance.’ Admitting that Rajaji was earnest in pursuing an alternat- 
ive, Gandhi maintained that Rajaji had ‘gone off the track’.”*> When 
the British rejected the offer and the Congress quickly got back to 
the Mahatma’s guidance, Gandhi publicly confessed that he had 


been unjust in allowing Rajaji to go forward with his resolution and 
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exposing him to ridicule.”4 Rajaji replied that what he had proposed 
was approved by a large body of ‘enlightened opinion’, that it was the 
right thing to have done, and that there was no disgrace in a cons- 
tructive proposal being rejected. He added that, unlike Gandhi, he did 
not feel glad that the British rejected his offer and saved us our paci- 
fism.’°? Rajaji agreed with Gandhi that the world should abolish wars 
and move towards peace, but the path to it was to be found in edu- 
cation in the highest sense, in international co-operation, and not in 
‘finding alternative weapons to defeat one another's ambitions and 
aims.’”°On many occasions since, India’s defeat against China in 1962 
being the most prominent, Rajaji asserted that non-violence was not 
an absolute value. He argued that Gandhi did not advocate a pacifism 
which rejected national borders, and that he actually preferred armed 
resistance in good causes when there was no reasonable chance of non- 
violent resistance.’” 

Gandhi may have questioned this interpretation. But it is revealing 
of Rajaji’s practical wisdom, which recognized the limits of both reli- 
gion and politics. He did not share Gandhi's holistic approach that 
looked to religion for both the form and content of politics. Rajaji was 
more tuned to the fact that political contingencies may call for choos- 
ing the lesser evil and waiting for opportune moments to push for the 
greater good. Recalling his discussions with Rajaji in 1942 on the ques- 
tion of Pakistan, Gandhi wrote: 


Rajaji said: ‘I do not believe in Pakistan. But the Mussalmans ask for it, 
M Jinnah asks for it, and it has become an obsession with them. Why 
not then say ‘yes’ to them just now? The same Jinnah will later on realize 
the disadvantages of Pakistan and forego the demand.’ I said: ‘It is not 
fair to accept as true a thing which I hold to be untrue and ask others 
to do so in the belief that the demand will not be pressed when the time 
comes for settling it finally. If 1 hold the demand to be just, I should 
concede it this very day. I should not agree to it merely in order to 
placate Jinnah Saheb. . .’78 
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More than making a ‘false promise’, as Gandhi put it, Rajaji was ex- 
ploring another strand of Gandhi's practice, one that tries to melt and 
persuade an opponent through reasonable and sporting offers. Rajaji 
thought that the core of Gandhi's philosophy consisted in the view that 
there was no limit to what friendliness can achieve, a difficult ideal in 
practical politics.” If Rajaji struggled to work out a compromise with 
the British and the Muslim League so that India could honourably 
participate in the war and resist Japanese aggression when necessary, it 
was because he took practical politics even more seriously than moral 
idealism. As things turned out, Gandhi returned to negotiation after 
the sufferings of the Quit India movement, assenting to Rajaji’s for- 
mula of self-determination for select Muslim-majority provinces. 
Alluding to the dilemmas posed by the world of politics especially in 
times of war, Rajaji would uphold the resolving of such dilemmas not 
from the standpoint of self-interest but from that of selflessness, and 
by admitting that there was no single correct resolution. The upshot 
of this is that religion, in this case the principle of disinterested action, 
furnishes the spirit but not the content of his practical political pro- 
posals. 


Theocentric Liberalism 


Rajaji showed that religion and spirituality need not be opposed to or 
indifferent to politics. While sustaining routine morality, religion 
helps to curb the excesses of politics and aids in unilateral acts of cour- 
age and nobility. What he had in mind is a ‘theocentric liberalism’, one 
where society is ordered to maximize the general weal through hard 
work, honesty, compassion, and tolerance among its constituent 
individuals and groups. Being open to the human experience of 
dependence on God, this is a vision that seeks to moderate the pursuit 
of politics via gaining and holding power through the winning of 
elections. His concern was the degeneration of character among poli- 
ticians, bureaucrats, and businessmen, and the middle class. His moral 
vision would not allow him to agree with the dubious justification of 
corruption as the redistribution of resources to marginalized groups. 
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His political advocacy and conduct show that such a theocentric 
liberal approach can sustain and enhance modern liberalism. Rajaji 
regularly invoked God in his political speeches and writings, much to 
the embarrassment of secularists. In 1952, when he was asked to 
increase food rations, he suggested ‘pray for rain’, and when the rains 
arrived that year in May, he removed controls.®° Again in 1962, during 
the war with China, he writes seriously: ‘not on bargains but on God 
should we rely, so that we might see the great day when Pakistan and 
India may join hands in friendship and defend our common mother- 
land.’®’ Nehru joked that God seemed to be the ‘senior partner’ of the 
Swatantra Party. Rajaji retorted that ‘no irony, no sarcasm or ridicule, 
no cocksureness of upstartist knowledge can shake me from my faith 
in God.’* Far from being a rhetorical flourish, Rajaji’s god-talk served 
to remind people of the limits within which human action, including 
political action, takes place. He never questioned the norms of parlia- 
mentary democracy or fundamental rights or the party system in the 
name of religion. But he did express reservations about a secularism 
which entailed the complete separation of religion and politics. He 
had no quarrel with secularism interpreted as religious non-discrimi- 
nation, as equal liberty for all religious groups and sects.** Tolerance 
is thus a major virtue in his view: ‘in defending the broadmindedness 
and the large doctrines of our forefathers, we have become narrow- 
minded and fanatical . . . Nothing will save our tolerance except toler- 
ance. I wish that men were wise enough to the extent that even if they 
are Hindus, they could go to mosques and pray.’ 

Charity was intended to contain the excesses of a market society, if 
only to a small extent, through community self-help. Rajaji upheld 
Gandhi's idea of trusteeship as the antidote to excessive greed and 
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acquisitiveness. It was for him a religious doctrine with moral conse- 
quences. Religion provided the much-needed metaphysical ground- 
ing for sharing wealth and fortune and using them for social welfare. 
Quoting an unnamed judge, he suggested that trusteeship encouraged 
one ‘to act according to the high standards which a man of the most 
delicate conscience and the nicest sense of honour might impose upon 
himself.’®° He contrasted this with the doctrine of enlightened selfish- 
ness, which only leads to public good through private interest. He felt 
that modern civilization affords many opportunities for the practice 
of trusteeship via enlarging the scope of human action. Trusteeship 
could start out as the need to share because of the fear of social obloquy, 
or personal unhappiness of not sharing, and blossom into a conscious 
virtue of compassion. He distinguished compassion from co-operation 
in that the latter is only a joint venture while the former effects a unity 
that also preserves individuated life.8° In other words, the individual 
lives fully, eagerly, and purposefully in realizing trusteeship. Trusteeship 
was always counterposed to statist socialism and communism. He did 
not oppose well-designed welfare schemes which preserved entre- 
preneurship and individual freedom. 

Doctrines such as karma and the immortality of the soul check the 
materialistic tendencies of democratic societies from turning rampant 
and nihilistic. While supporting the legitimate quest for prosperity, 
Rajaji recognized that materialism and the impetuous drive for physi- 
cal pleasures cannot by themselves satisfy a people. As Tocqueville ob- 
served, it was especially necessary for democracies to preserve the 
heritage of religious beliefs to inspire in citizens a love of greatness and 
heavenly things. Rajaji followed Tocqueville's advice that only by 
conforming scrupulously to religious morality in great affairs can poli- 
ticians teach citizens to understand such morality, and to love and 
respect it in little matters.®” 

He realized that Hinduism was being politicized to yield religious 
nationalism. This he considered harmful for both religion and na- 
tionalist politics. He seldom made grand statements about India’s 
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86 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘Gandhi’s Answer to Marxism’, Swarajya, 14 March 
1959. 

87 Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, p. 546. 
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spiritual mission or message to the world. There is no trace in his work 
of imperialistic designs over neighbours in Asia, or rancour towards 
the advanced countries of the West. His religion counselled working 
for the welfare of the immediate community or locality rather than 
changing international worldviews. He praised Hinduism’s catholicity 
and Vedanta’s practicality but elevated neither as a universal or world 
religion: 


The question, what place Religion must occupy in the building up of 
India, can easily be misunderstood. If the question is with reference to 
the building up of India as a national State, aggressively poised against 
neighbours or others, or defensively poised against external onslaught, 
then I would say Religion has no place except the negative one—neces- 
sary although negative—of acting as a check on excessive nationalism 
to the detriment of universal brotherhood and harmony.®® 


The imposition of homogeneity by a majority community was ‘always 
misguided and wrong’. No majority can be trusted to have permanent 
trusteeship over a minority, he warned, while dealing with the Muslim 
question.®*? For this reason, while he encouraged individuals to be true 
to their religion of birth, he did not favour laws against conversion. 
However, he did not oppose the legitimate claims of religious com- 
munities. He found that the resistance to the demand for a Punjabi 
Suba on the grounds that it was a Sikh demand was arbitrary. The sense 
of belonging to different communities, whether based on religion or 
language or ethnicity, is legitimate within reasonable bounds. For this 
reason, he argued that ‘communalism asa reasonable love of one’s own 
community was not altogether evil. It was the task of prudent states- 
manship to enlarge it through right policies. 

He favoured religious instruction in schools. He did not favour any 
one religion as much as ecumenical support for all religions. Religion 
could foster the courage required, for example, in forgoing the nuclear 
option. A national policy of peace or friendship could be enforced with 
courage only if the convictions were supplemented by deep religious 


88 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘Religion and Nation Building’, Swarajya, 14 Novem- 
ber 1964. 
89 Monica Felton, / Meet Rajaji, p. 230. 
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sentiment. Thus, ‘it is worthwhile, therefore, if we desire world peace, 
to revive and enforce the call of Religion besides spreading the truths 
that must be grasped for producing intellectual convictions.’”° Religion 
did not mean pursuing salvation or pacifism. Nationalism, national 
defence, justice, individual liberty, and private property were all neces- 
sary, but they had to be moderated by religion. He concurred with 
Gandhi that the long-term interests of a nation are bound up with 
morals.”' Declaring that he had loved and admired Gandhi as no 
grown man had through twenty-eight years of joint labour, he admitted 
that it was in the last months of 1947 that his admiration rose to a 
higher pitch when he showed the royal path of unilateral action in 
love.?? Another exemplary figure for Rajaji was Dag Hammarskjold: 
‘if Christ had lived today, he would have been UN Secretary General.’”? 
Rajaji remarked that even Khruschev must have been moved by God 
when he took the test ban initiative. It is telling that for Rajaji while 
John F. Kennedy made the grade as one who attempted to spiritualize 
politics, Nehru did not. 

What happens when popular religiosity is abused by ambitious 
politicians or prophets? It was evident with the temple entry indemnity 
ordinance that Rajaji urged progressive politicians to protect the 
legitimate rights of marginalized groups. He was also unambiguous 
about the need to resist majoritarian tyranny through constitutional 
means. Communities had to be constitutionally prevented from kill- 
ing inter-caste couples and burning widows. Whether it was battling 
against untouchability or religious fanaticism, judicious resistance, 
through a mixture of parliamentary and direct action, could never be 
ruled out. The maturity required for the proper deployment of religion 
is a slow process; it evolves from the experience of practical political 
action in social movements for reform. Over this process, constitutional 
liberalism must be strengthened. 


°° C. Rajagopalachari, “Thoughts on World Peace’, The Illustrated Weekly of 
India, 25 December 1960. 

>! C, Rajagopalachari, Gandhi's Teachings and Philosophy, p. 18. 

°? C. Rajagopalachari, “The Way to Peace’, Indian Foreign Affairs (Republic 
Day Special), January 1959. 

?> C. Rajagopalachari, “The Saint and the Civil Servant’, Swarajya, 29 August 
1964. 
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But in the end, as he saw it, it was essential to tap religion and God 
as a source of love, confidence, and faith. What is unique about Rajaji 
is that he, much like Gandhi, argues for this with unfailing humour 
and moderation. There is no better illustration of this than the irony 
he points out within an old Tamil folk story. In this story, a low-caste 
man, an untouchable called ‘Perumal’ (God), is the village servant. 
The village headman did not like to call the fellow ‘God’ each time he 
wanted the servant's services. So he said: “Please go, my dear man, and 
get yourself a new name.’ ‘Sir, but it costs a lot of money for the cere- 
‘mony of renaming.’ ‘How much?’ A figure was named, and the head- 
man gladly gave it, for he really hated to call this low-caste fellow 
‘Perumal’ every day. The man went with the money and returned after 
a week. “Well, have you been named afresh?’ ‘Yes, sir!’ “What is it?’ 
‘Peria Perumal, sir!—which means ‘Big God’.4 


*4 C, Rajagopalachari, ‘Unfortunate Middle East’, Swarajya, 2 January 1957. 


Conclusion 


ajaji was only one statesman in a galaxy of statesmen-politicians 

who shaped India’s freedom struggle and nation-state building. 

Alongside Gandhi, Nehru, Patel, and Ambedkar, Rajaji laid 

the foundations of modern Indian politics. All these men contributed 

to Indian constitutionalism and nation-building in their own distinctive 

ways. Perhaps because he lived longer than the others, witnessed many 

political events closely, and wrote about them regularly, his writings 

articulate the diverse virtues, risks, and dilemmas of statesmanship in 
ways which merit greater attention than has been given them. 

The distinct nature of his contribution is in always counselling 
moderation. Whether it is about electoral reforms or the party system 
or agricultural reforms, he argues for moderate measures rather than 
radical change. He foresaw the dangers of statist socialism early, but he 
was no ideologue of free markets and only regarded the profit motive 
as the lesser evil in comparison with statist socialism. While judging 
competing and conflicting claims, he opts for the lesser evil and says 
that greater goods may have to be postponed and sometimes even 
abandoned. This is best evident in his call to ban nuclear tests as against 
total disarmament, and from his support for intra-party democracy 
over partyless democracy. Max Weber once observed that politics is a 
strong and slow boring of hard boards calling for passion, responsibility, 
and a sense of proportion.' Rajaji may be said to have admirably exem- 
plified this ideal in pursuing politics as a vocation. 

Admittedly, only some of his suggestions for electoral and agrarian 
reform are relevant in our time. Indian politics currently faces new 
challenges on account of deepening democracy and globalization. 


! Max Weber, “The Profession and Vocation of Politics’, p. 369. 
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Rajaji foresaw in several ways the global division of labour, and the 
need for free trade and commerce across countries. It cannot be main- 
tained though that he grasped the contradictory pulls and processes of 
the world capitalist economy and its uneven impact on employment 
and ecology in different regions, and his insights do not offer much 
guidance now in negotiating the complex and unstable exchange of 
trade and services across countries. The excessive concentration of 
capital in a few corporations, the predatory techniques employed to 
capture markets, and the attendant social and political costs do not 
figure in his vision. Similarly, though his plea for freeing currencies so 
that they may be exchanged at real market rates has come true, currency 
markets have also become extremely volatile thanks to the communi- 
cations technologies that facilitate quick movements of capital. Problems 
like global warming, additionally, involve complex bargaining over 
risks and costs and cannot be solved through the sorts of unilateral ac- 
tion Rajaji often favoured. Closer home, Rajaji did not envision the 
momentous impact of the democratic mobilization of marginalized 
classes and coalition governments. 

However, all these complexities do not diminish the need for 
strengthening democratic norms and institutions; they only show the 
need for statesmen who can think beyond self-interest and the short 
term in order to build a national future responsibly. In India today, 
the lack of trustworthy statesmen-politicians who can perform as they 
ought to is perhaps the central problem. Rajaji’s thought and practice 
show that there is no sure way of getting it right every time and in 
every case. It also shows that even when statesmen get it right, they 
may not be able to convince the party or public at large and risk ap- 
pearing wiser than others. This is because the foresight which enables 
them to see ahead is not transparent to others. Nowhere is this more 
evident than in the bitter hostility that he reaped when he opposed 
Quit India, conceded the Muslim right to self-determination, and 
urged a plebiscite in Kashmir. Yet while expediency underlay some of 
his suggestions, his interest in the long-term political gain to the coun- 
try remains evident as the strongest motive. Since political contingen- 
cies arise all the time, what is good in principle may not make for 
good practice. The important point which Rajaji’s political career 
and ideas make evident is that a principled flexibility is possible in 
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politics. Or, as he put it, in another way: ‘what we must keep in mind 
as an inflexible rule is not to be the first to do the wrong or dangerous 
thing.” | 

In his educational and economic endeavours, Rajaji directed at- 
tention to the dilemma of how to engender civic virtues in liberal 
democracies. Hard work, moderate ambition, living by the law, and 
charity must be enhanced and sustained through correct policies. He 
underestimated the extent to which the ethos of mutual aid embodi- 
ed in caste or religious loyalties tends to be narrow, exclusionary, and 
patriarchal. Being liberal towards one’s caste fellows can go hand in 
hand with breaking the law and undermining the state. And to empha- 
size a woman's loyalty to husband and procreation above all else is to 
seriously discredit the liberal belief in equality and freedom for all. 

For all these failings, it seems clear that he was trying to steer Indian 
democracy towards a polity in which the middle class becomes in- 
creasingly powerful, thereby creating the conditions within which 
freedoms expand for all. He was vilified as a wily South Indian Brah- 
min, but he was in essence a theocentric liberal. There is much to be 
learnt from his political vision and practice: for there is more within 
his theocentric liberalism than is dreamt of in Indian political life 
today. 


* C. Rajagopalachari, ‘Provocative Pakistan’, Swarajya, 14 June 1958. 
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‘Vasanthi Srinivasan has brought to this analysis a remarkable set of tools, 
Western and Indian, and does not allow her warmth for Rajaji to silence 
disappointment with several of his positions. This work will be widely 

| appreciated and will also set off useful debates.’ 


“... Vasanthi Srinivasan’s able placing of Rajaji in a variety of different 
contexts—the economic arguments of his time, religious debates, and the 
deep question of justice for India’s women and dalits—[suggests that] his 

views and actions demand more complex characterization. He was by 
turns subversive, conservative, and radical. Through a series of fascinating 

studies of his writings as well as his practice, Dr Srinivasan elicits for us the 
fundamental coherence of Raiaji’s intellect and action. And she ably shows 
_ how, throughout, he sought to be a practitioner of that classically most 
prized and elusive of all political virtues—prudence, practical wisdom ... 
This is a book that anyone interested in our intellectual and political history 
will be eagerly grateful for. It is also a book full of insights, oblique and 
explicit, about our current political predicament.’ 


‘Dr Srinivasan’s study is a tour-de-force, exhibiting all the signs of a mature 
thinker who is confident of her intellectual and spiritual bearings, and who 
also exhibits a rich generosity of spirit without loss of critical judgement. In 
today’s world, where an excess of confidence in technology and atavistic 
returns to primordial roots pass as political sophistication, it is refreshing to 
be reminded of a politics grounded in statesmanship, practical judgement, 
and spiritual discernment. Rajagopalachari emerges from this study as an 
adept ruler of the first rank, with exceptional command of the political, 
moral, and spiritual resources needed to institute and sustain order.’ 
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